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From  the  Editor 


Today’s  complex  operational  environment  demands  that  we  out-think,  out-act  and 
out-maneuver  a  variety  of  adversaries.  To  provide  a  resource  for  that  kind  of  agility, 
professors,  fellows  and  students  in  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  (SAMS)  face 
a  daunting  challenge:  rewrite,  staff  and  publish  the  Army’s  keystone  manual,  FM  100-5, 
Operations.  Assisted  by  the  insight  and  experience  of  active  and  retired  generals,  these 
officers  are  adding  sinew  to  a  skeletal  rendering  of  the  Army’s  role  across  the  operational 
spectrum.  The  manual’s  new  offense,  defense,  stability  and  support  (ODSS)  framework 
shows  that  units  have  multiple  roles  but  emphasize  them  differently  depending  on  whether 
the  mission  is  peacekeeping,  unconventional  operations  or  major  theater  war. 

In  this  issue’s  Theory  and  Doctrine  section,  Echevarria  and  Biever  confront  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  military  operations,  the  moral  domain,  as  they  discuss  four  specific 
contemporary  challenges — increased  complexity,  increased  speed  and  tempo,  heightened 
isolation  and  unprecedented  lethality.  Next,  you  might  want  to  read  Hooker’s  Insights 
piece  on  theory,  doctrine  and  maneuver  warfare  before  proceeding  to  Tooke’s  explanation 
of  how  maneuver  and  firepower  should  blend  in  our  warfighting  doctrine.  Keithly  offers 
suggestions  on  how  to  control  our  air  components  and  make  the  joint  fight  more  efficient. 
Taking  a  slightly  different  approach  to  Clausewitz’s  work  than  the  Army  traditionally 
does,  Milan  Vego  explains  the  concept  of  center  of  gravity  beyond  what  we  typically 
parrot — “the  hub  of  all  power  on  which  everything  depends.” 

The  US  bombing  of  retreating  Iraqis — who  were  not  the  center  of  gravity — during 
Operation  Desert  Storm  has  drawn  numerous  critiques — and  an  advocate  in  this  issue  of 
MR.  In  a  philosophical  treatise,  Stacey  Obenhaus  uses  just  war  theory  to  defend  the 
coalition  actions  and  promote  ethical  decision  making  in  future  conflicts. 

Operations  today  are  not  all  maneuver,  firepower  and  close  air  support.  As  stability 
and  support  operations  (SASO)  proliferate,  philosophical  and  practical  discussions 
naturally  shift  to  close  encounters  of  a  more  peaceful  kind.  To  prepare  for  SASO’s 
functional  aspects,  Nagl  and  Young  propose  modifying  training  at  the  dirt  training  centers 
so  that  all  scenarios  train  units  for  peace  operations  as  well  as  combat.  Because  the 
financial  constraints  can  threaten  peace  operations,  Vowell  explains  the  pitfalls  of  misusing 
operational  funds  for  support  of  local  nationals,  regardless  of  how  noble  or  worthy  the 
cause.  An  expert  in  nonlethal  weapon  technologies.  Heal  walks  through  the  different 
stages  of  civil  unrest  and  the  implications  for  military  forces. 

In  the  Leadership  section  Sweetnam  questions  senior  leaders  who  rule  from  the  top 
without  leading  from  the  front.  He  offers  suggestions  about  leaders’  roles  and  functions, 
and  quietly  wonders  when  principled  officers  will  resign  to  demonstrate  their  convictions. 
Commanders  help  their  units  and  subordinates  learn  by  communicating  not  just  their  intent 
for  an  operation,  but  the  rationale  behind  it,  writes  Shattuck.  According  to  a  1945  War 
Department  pamphlet,  soldiers  die  in  combat  unless  we  learn  and  live.  That  holds  true 
today  in  low-intensity  or  total  war,  and  Johnson  demonstrates  the  role  of  documented 
after  action  reviews  in  organizational  growth  and  effectiveness. 

From  the  ethereal  realm  of  classical  military  theory  to  the  practical  conundrums  of 
Army  operations  du  jour,  this  issue  of  MR  spans  the  Army’s  contemporary  spectrum. 
Wherever  you  are  in  the  continuum,  let  us  know  what  you  are  doing — and  thinking. 

LJH 


If  military  theory  is  a  relatively  abstract  body  of  principles  that  explains 
irarfighting.  Army  doctrine  is  the  more  practical  set  of  standards  that 
soldiers  teach  and  use.  This  section’s  articles  examine  both  philosophical 
an  d  the  pragm  atic  mi  lit  a  ry  thought.  To  set  the  context  for  future  ua  rfa  re. 
Antulio  Echevarria  and  Jacob  Bidder  describe  the  operational  landscape 
audits  affect  on  the  Army’s  future.  Lamar  Tooke  argues  that  theremust  be 
a  balance  between  maneiwer  and  attrition  warfare  in  upcoming  combat 
operations.  Since  the  Army  will  always  fight  as  part  of  a  joint  force.  David 
Keithly  offers  suggestions  about  how  to  organize  and  execute  close  air 
support.  Drawing  again  on  thejoint  perspective. Milan  Vego  explains  the 
origin  and  applications  of  the  center  of  gravity  concept. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Antulio  J.  Echevarria  II,  US  Army,  and 
Major  Jacob  D.  Biever,  US  Army 


TIHE  ARMY’S  NEXT  keystone  doctrinal  in- 
trument  Field  Manual  (EM)  100-5,  Operations, 
must  explain  that  the  nature  of  modem  warfighting, 
as  it  is  likely  to  occur  over  the  next  five  to  six  years, 
will  differ  substantially  from  that  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Previous  versions  of  EM  100-5  dis¬ 
cussed  the  dynamic  nature  of  warfare  (a  subject  all 
too  often  omitted  from  documents  of  its  type)  as  a 
product  of  the  clash  between  opposing  wills  and  the 
influence  of  the  famed  Clausewitzian  impon¬ 
derables — danger,  fog,  friction,  chance  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  However,  these  versions  failed  to  mention 
any  circumstances  or  conditions  likely  to  figure  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  near-term  warfighting,  particularly 
within  the  moral  domain.  This  is  a  serious  doctri¬ 
nal  issue,  especially  since  the  conditions  of  warfare 
from  2000  to  2010  may  confront  the  Army  with 
greater  challenges  than  it  has  faced  even  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past.  This  article  discusses  those  challenges 
and  concludes  that,  to  meet  them,  the  Army  must 
begin  now  to  develop  leaders  with  higher  levels  of 
maturity  and  experience  and  units  with  greater  co¬ 
hesion  and  flexibility. 

It  will  not  be  enough  for  doctrine  to  refer  to 
“modem”  conflict.  The  nature  of  warfare  defines 
elements  that  endure  over  time,  and  modem  denotes 
a  very  broad  and  often  ill-defined  period  of  warfare 
that  dates  back  to  the  Napoleonic  era.  The  use  of 
such  terms  leaves  the  impression  that  the  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  that  served  Napoleon’s 
Imperial  Guard  or  the  World  War  I  doughboy  will 
work  equally  well  for  the  proto-Force  XXI  warrior. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  tmth. 
Although  the  Advanced  Warfighting  Experiments 
continue  to  yield  important  lessons,  they  have  al¬ 
ready  taught  the  Army  that  information  technology 
will  introduce  new  and  significant  challenges  to 
tomorrow’s  soldiers  and  leaders.  Many  of  these 
challenges  will  emerge  within  the  next  five  or  six 
years,  the  period  governed  by  the  new  version  of 


The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
piirpojtto  reflectthe position  oftheDepajImentoftheArmy;  theDepart- 
ment  of  Defense  or  any  other  government  office  or  agency. — Editor 


EM  100-5,  and  decisively  shape  the  character  of 
contemporary  warfighting.  EM  100-5  requires, 
therefore,  a  description  of  that  character  and  of  the 
specific  aspects  of  contemporary  warfighting  likely 
to  affect  the  Army’s  soldiers,  leaders  and  units  in 
the  near-term.  In  support  of  this  recoiumendation, 
we  suggest  that  emerging  technological  capabilities 
of  the  2 1st  century  and  the  operational  concepts  that 
employ  them  will  give  rise  to  four  specific  warfighting 
challenges: 

•  Increased  complexity; 

•  Unparalleled  speed  and  unrelenting  tempo; 

•  Heightened  physical  and  psychological  iso¬ 
lation;  and 

•  Unprecedented  lethality. 

T]bTDaxw^sVfarfii^±iiTgQna 

Increased  complexity.  The  recent  institutional¬ 
ization  of  new  warfighting  dimensions  such  as  in¬ 
formation,  space  and  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
will  dramatically  increase  contemporary  battlefield 
complexity  by  introducing  a  greater  number  of  in¬ 
dependent  and  dependent  variables  into  mission 
planning  and  execution.'  Rapid,  full-dimensional, 
highly  integrated  and  synchronized  future  operations 
will  generate  a  larger  number  of  moving  parts  func¬ 
tioning  at  higher  speeds  and  force  even  junior  lead¬ 
ers  to  cope  with  increasing  complexity.  In  addition, 
in  the  near-term  dynamic  geopolitical  environment, 
leaders  will  likely  encounter  complex  military- 
political  problems  requiring  solutions  outside  the 
scope  of  established  policies  and  mles  of  engage¬ 
ment.  Tomorrow’s  leaders  will  probably  find  that 
centralized  management  will  fail  because  the 
challenges  of  mastering  the  command  and  control 
(C-)  process  will  overcome  the  human  ability  to 
concentrate  on  achieving  the  end  result.- 

Historically,  improvements  in  command  tools 
have  resulted  in  increased  battlefield  complexity;  the 
dynamics  of  warfare  tend  to  push  the  number  of 
moving  parts  to  the  limits  of  C-.  Information  tech¬ 
nologies  (IT)  will  both  enhance  the  capabilities  of 
commanders  to  control  their  forces  and  tempt  them 
to  increase  the  number  of  elements  requiring  that 
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Batdefield  intuition — the  superior  judgment 
that  comes from  years  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence — win  remain  as  important  to  tomorrow’s 
leaders  as  it  was  to  Caesar.  TheArn^  can  best 
achieve  and  maintain  this  cognitive flexibUity 
through  the  cultivation  of  mature,  highfy 
experienced  leaders. 


control.  Likewise,  history  shows  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  soldier,  the  sophistica¬ 
tion  and  size  of  the  warrior’s  tool  kit  has  grown  over 
time — from  the  gladius  and pilum  of  Caesar’s  day 
to  the  chemical-based  and  wire-guided  mimitions  of 
today.  Near-term  warfare  will  continue  this  trend 
by  enlarging  soldiers’  requisite  skill  sets.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  languages,  cultures,  geography  and 
demography  will  prove  extremely  useful  even  to 
small  unit  leaders  as  will  a  growing  number  of  ba¬ 
sic  combat,  mechanical,  communicative  and  concep¬ 
tual  skills.  Soldiers  will  have  to  know  and  do  more 
than  ever  before,  from  performing  operator-level 
maintenance  on  sensitive  digital  equipment  to  dem¬ 
onstrating  competence  with  an  ever  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures.  As  al¬ 
ways,  realistic  training  and  well-imderstood  doctrine 
will  help  simplify  battlefield  complexity.  However, 
a  multidimensional,  rapidly  changing  battlefield  will 
generate  problems  and  contingencies  not  anticipated 
by  such  traditional  preparation  and  guidance. 

Unparalleled  speed  and  unrelenting  tempo. 
Because  emerging  technologies  will  afford  them  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  tomorrow’s  leaders  and  soldiers 
will  likely  operate  within  highly  compressed  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  cycles  and  have  less  time  for  co¬ 
ordination  or  contingency  planning.^  Soldiers  at  all 
levels  will  have  to  make  decisions  more  quickly  and, 
most  likely,  with  less  than  optimum  information  and 
less  room  for  error.  IT  will  increase  situational  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  heightened  levels  of  speed  and  mo¬ 
bility  will  change  the  relevant  common  picture  of 
the  battlefield  frequently  and  often  dramatically. 
Leaders  and  decision  makers  must  rapidly  digest  and 
act  on  an  indeterminate  and  ever-changing  amoimt 
of  information.  The  heightened  speed  and  tempo 
possible  in  the  near  term  will  generate  greater  physi¬ 
cal  and  emotional  stress  for  soldiers,  thereby  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  an  increased  risk  of  cognitive  and 
psychological  impairment."* 

Heightened  physical  and  psychological  isola¬ 
tion.  Extended  battlefield  dispersion  may  multiply 
the  physical  distance  between  soldiers,  leaders  and 
units  heightening  their  sense  of  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  isolation.  They  will  often  have  to  fight 
as  semi-isolated  crews  and  small  teams  without 
physical  or  visual  contact  with  friendly  elements. 


This  physical  separation  will  pose  significant  prob¬ 
lems  for  an  individual’s  psychological  resilience  be¬ 
cause  soldiers  have  traditionally  coped  with  danger 
by  drawing  confidence  from  the  proximity  of  com¬ 
rades  and  leaders.  The  extent  to  which  IT  and  speed 
of  movement  can  overcome  or  compensate  for  this 
dispersion  remains  an  open  issue.  Incidentally, 
while  the  Army  deliberates  over  whether  to  elimi¬ 
nate  one  or  more  of  its  warfighting  echelons,  the 
soldier’s  psychological  need  for  leadership  and 
emotional  support  from  comrades  will  limit  orga¬ 
nizational  flattening  of  small-imits.^ 

Unprecedented  lethality.  In  the  early  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  foe  combination  of  IT  and  fire  control  and  tar¬ 
geting  systems  will  enable  commanders  to  destroy 
a  division-  or  corps-sized  enemy  force  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  in  a  single,  near-simultaneous  strike. 
The  increasing  range  of  contemporary  weapons  will 
mean  that  lethal  fires  can  come  from  any  distance 
or  direction,  including  space.  No  safe  areas  will  ex¬ 
ist  other  than  those  decreed  by  policy  makers  to  limit 
foe  escalation  of  a  conflict.  Even  small  errors  on 
such  a  battlefield  can  mean  devastating  fratricide  or 
collateral  damage.  The  unprecedented  lethality  of 
tomorrow’s  battlefield  will  place  tremendous  pres¬ 
sure  on  soldiers  and  leaders  to  ensure  precise  mission 
planning  and  execution.  While  near-simultaneous, 
operational-level  ambushes  or  multidimensional 
strikes  may  become  the  norm  in  conventional  con¬ 
flict,  unconventional  operations  fought  in  hostile 
environments  against  primitive  weapons  will  pose 
just  as  serious  a  threat  to  individual  soldiers  as  com¬ 
bat  involving  sophisticated  technologies.  Eefoality 
will  assume  many  forms,  from  crude  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  to  brilliant  munitions.® 

Ite^xrduigtDtheQnallaTges 
via  the  MdosI  Dcziein 

The  Army  can  best  meet  the  warfighting  chal¬ 
lenges  of  modem  conflict  in  two  ways — by  devel¬ 
oping  mature,  experienced  leaders  and  by  creating 
cohesion  that  offers  a  psychological  safety  net. 

Mature,  experienced  leaders.  In  foe  near-term. 
Army  leaders  will  need  better  cognitive  flexibility  to 
develop  and  apply  unscripted  solutions  to  multi¬ 
dimensional  problems  and  then  to  conceptualize  and 
evaluate  a  wide  range  of  highly  contingent  out¬ 
comes.  Battlefield  intuition — foe  superior  judgment 
that  comes  from  years  of  training  and  experience — 
will  remain  as  important  to  tomorrow’s  leaders  as 
it  was  to  Caesar.  The  Army  can  best  achieve  and 
maintain  this  cognitive  flexibility  through  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  mature,  highly  experienced  leaders.  Such 
leaders  will  offer  at  least  four  benefits  to  the  Army: 

•  A  mastery  of  increased  skill  sets. 

•  A  greater  experience  in  command  and  staff 
positions. 
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US  Army,  Inset  Soldier  of  Fortune 


Collateral  damage  to  city  blocks  near  General  Manuel 
Noriega’s  headquarters  (arrow)  in  Panama,  and  (inset)  an 
M1  Abrams  tank  hit  by  “friendly  fire.’’  Note  the  radiation 


The  unprecedented  lethality  of  tomorrow 's  battlefield  will  place  tremendous  pressure  on 
soldiers  and  leaders  to  ensure  precise  mission  planning  and  execution.  No  safe  areas  will  exist  other 
than  those  decreed  by  policy  makers  to  limit  the  escalation  of  a  conflict  Even  small  errors  on 
such  a  battl^eld  can  mean  devastating fratrici^  or  collateral  damage 


•  A  firm  foundation  for  building  battlefield  in¬ 
tuition. 

•  A  psychologically  resilient  core  of  leadership 
familiar  and  comfortable  with  their  roles.’ 

Fortunately,  OPMS  XXI  initiatives  have  already 
begun  to  move  in  this  direction. 

To  complement  their  mature  and  experienced 
leaders,  Army  units  must  adapt  quickly  to  chang¬ 
ing  situations.  Flexible  units  allow  leaders  to  ini¬ 
tiate  decisive,  perhaps  preemptive,  action  before  a 
given  situation  unfolds.  To  build  this  unit  climate, 
the  Army  will  have  to  foster  a  broader  learning- 
oriented  culture  that  responds  nearly  spontaneously 
and  simultaneously  to  unpredictable  situations,  op¬ 
erates  inside  the  enemy’s  learning  cycle,  and  encour¬ 
ages  subordinates  to  exercise  initiative  and  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility. 

Cohesive  Units.  Developing  and  maintaining 
stable,  cohesive  units  will  provide  a  superior  foun¬ 
dation  for  developing  such  a  culture.®  Soldiers  who 
train  together  for  long  periods  achieve  shared  con¬ 
ceptual  models — common  ways  of  understanding 
the  general  environment,  their  unit’s  capabilities  and 
responses  to  specific  situations.®  Such  common  con¬ 
ceptual  models  allow  leaders,  peers  and  subordi¬ 


nates  to  act  cohesively,  with  little  or  no  communi¬ 
cation,  even  in  rapidly  changing  situations.  In  extreme 
cases,  soldiers  can  predict  each  other’s  actions. 
Teamwork  and  predictive  capacities  increase  with 
time.'®  Together  with  proper  training  and  doctrine, 
organizational  adaptability  will  offer  commanders 
a  dynamic  and  invaluable  combat  multiplier. 

Cohesive  units  can  also  supply  soldiers  with  a 
psychological  safety  net  to  support  them  in 
tomorrow’s  more  demanding  battlefield  environ¬ 
ment.  Cohesive  units  require  little  supervision,  ex¬ 
hibit  mutual  trust,  confidence  and  loyalty  and  can 
effectively  handle  complex  tasks."  One  intense 
experience  may  suffice  to  build  loyalty  and  bust.  Tech¬ 
nical  competence  and  individual  self-confidence 
may  require  more  time  to  develop,  but  will  remain 
closely  associated  with  the  team’s  success  during 
training  events  or  actual  warfighting  experiences.'’ 
Evidence  suggests  a  direct  correlation  between  in¬ 
dividual  courage  and  soldiers’  trust  and  confidence 
in  their  comrades.'®  Thus,  a  cohesive,  well-trained 
unit  benefits  from  the  synergism  that  comes  from 
the  collective  contributions  of  its  individual  parts.'"* 
Of  course,  as  the  historical  examples  of  the  crew 
of  the  Bounty,  the  French  army  in  1917,  and  the 
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German  navy  in  1918  indicate,  proper  leadership  is 
necessary  to  avoid  a  “counter-culture”  cohesion  that 
undermines  military  discipline  and  acts  contrary  to 
the  commander’s  intent.'^ 

Fortunately,  progress  in  synthetic  training  envi¬ 
ronments — virtual,  constructive  and  live  simula¬ 
tions — may  allow  the  Army  to  compress  the  time 
required  to  develop  experienced  leaders  and  cohe¬ 
sive  units.  Synthetic  environments  allow  safe, 
highly  effective  training  with  instant  replay  capabil¬ 
ity  to  identify  and  isolate  errors  or  deficiencies  in 
execution.  Commanders,  staffs  and  small  units  can 
work  through  a  series  of  increasingly  demanding 
exercises  to  build  trust,  confidence  and  unit  readi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  live  training  will  remain  essential 
to  both  individual  and  unit  development.  However, 
realistic  synthetic  environments  allow  live  training 
to  serve  as  a  finishing  exercise  that  optimally  uses 
time  and  other  resources. 

The  Army’s  keystone  doctrinal  instrument,  FM 
100-5  should  at  least  outline  the  battlefield  condi¬ 
tions — or  challenges — likely  to  confront  our  lead¬ 
ers  and  soldiers  daring  the  next  five  or  six  years  — 
the  usual  tenure  for  a  document  of  this  type.  This 
description  is  always  fundamental  because  FM  100-5 


sets  the  tone  for  the  development  of  doctrine  in  all 
branches  and  special  functions.  But  because  modem 
conflict  will  likely  present  near-term  unique  chal¬ 
lenges  to  warfighters,  the  need  for  FM  100-5’s  im¬ 
age  of  the  battlefield  is  urgent.  These  challenges 
take  the  form  of  increased  complexity,  unparalleled 
speed  and  unrelenting  tempo,  heightened  physical 
and  psychological  isolation  and  unprecedented  le¬ 
thality.  To  meet  these  challenges  successfully,  the 
US  Army  must  begin  now  to  develop  leaders  with 
greater  maturity  and  experience,  and  to  build  highly 
adaptable,  cohesive  units.  Experience  and  unit  co¬ 
hesion  should  serve  as  the  centers  of  gravity — the 
“hubs”  around  which  all  else  revolves — Force  XXI 
and  2010.  Near-term  warfighting  will  likely  leave 
less  room  for  error  and  allow  significantly  less 
ramp-up  time  than  Desert  Shield.  Accordingly,  the 
old  ways  of  doing  business — paying  lip  service  to 
the  need  for  personnel  stability  and  unit  cohesion — 
will  fail  us  on  tomorrow’s  battlefield.  We  must  use 
this  transition  period  to  examine  seriously  our 
warfighting  requirements.  Eventually,  we  must 
learn  to  fight  within  the  optimal  range  of  our  capa¬ 
bilities  while  simultaneously  forcing  the  enemy  to 
operate  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own.  MR 
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Blending 
Maneuver  and 
AifrBion 

Colonel  Lamar  Tooke,  US  Army,  Retired 


There  are  not  more  than  five  musical  notes, 
yet  the  combinations  of  these  give  rise  to  more 
melodies  than  can  ever  be  heard.  There  are  not 
more  than  five  primary  colors,  yet  in  combination 
they  pro^ice  more  hues  them  can  ever  be  seen 

— Sun  Tzu,  T/je  Art  of  War 

OR  THE  BETTER  PART  of  two  decades 
there  has  been  a  growing  debate  concerning  the 
relative  merits  of  maneuver  or  attrition  as  a  style  of 
warfare.  Enthusiasts  on  either  side  of  the  debate  seem 
to  be  calling  for,  indeed  precipitating  in,  a  divorce 
of  the  two — despite  the  fact  that  a  pure  example  of 
either  style  of  warfare  is  rare.  Maneuver  and  attrition 
are  inseparable  forms  of  warfare.  While  one  form  may 
dominate  a  phase  of  a  campaign,  the  purposeful  use 
of  both  characterizes  all  successful  modem  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  an  argument  about  the  preeminence 
of  one  form  of  warfare  over  another;  strategic  and 
operational  aims  dictate  the  appropriate  choices  of 
design.  No  campaign  should  be  two  separate 
stmggles — maneuver  and  attrition  must  be  blended 
into  a  harmoniously  effective,  integrated  whole.' 

tfeneiwer  Vfarfare 

In  the  earhest  recorded  manuscript  on  the  theory 
of  war.  Sun  Tzu  described  an  indirect  approach  to 
warfare,  which  emphasized  maneuver  to  secure  vic¬ 
tory  through  positional  advantage  over  his  enemies. 
Eess  well  read,  and  almost  completely  overlooked 
where  maneuver  is  concerned,  is  the  work  of 
Antoine  Henri  Jomini.  Two  of  his  four  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  war  were,  “throw  by  strategic  move¬ 
ments  the  mass  of  an  army,  successively,  upon  the 
decisive  points  of  a  theater  of  war,  and  also  upon 
the  communications  of  the  enemy  as  much  as 
possible  . . .  [and]  maneuver  to  engage  fractions  of 
the  hostile  army  with  the  bulk  of  one’s  forces.” 
Central  to  Jomini’s  theory  was  control  over  three 


sides  of  the  zone  of  operations,  which  he  generally 
saw  as  a  rectangle.  Controlling  the  zone  of  opera¬ 
tions  through  maneuver  would  force  an  opponent 
to  fight  at  great  disadvantage,  face  capitulation  or 
abandon  the  zone  altogether.  Perhaps  more  widely 
known  are  B.H.  Eiddell  Hart’s  writings  after  World 
War  I,  in  which  he  described  the  indirect  approach 
and  its  true  aim  of  strategic  advantages. - 
Hart  once  described  maneuver  as  much  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  water:  “If  we  watch  a  torrent  bearing  down 


Central  to  Jondni’s  theory  was  control 
over  three  sides  of  the  wne  of  operations,  which 
he  generally  saw  as  a  rectangle. 
Controlling  the  wne  of  operations  through 
maneuver  would  force  an  opponent  to  fight  at 
great  disadvantage,  face  capitulation  or 
abandon  the  zone  altogether. 


on  each  successive  bank  ...  in  its  path  ...  it  first 
beats  against  the  obstacle,  feeling  and  testing  it  at 
all  points.  Eventually,  it  finds  a  small  crack  at  some 
point.  Through  this  crack  pour  the  first  driblets  of 
water  . . .  The  pent  up  water  on  each  side  is  drawn 
towards  the  breach,  wearing  away  the  earth  on  each 
side  .  .  .  widening  the  gap.”^  This  description  has 
often  been  portrayed  as  the  use  of  the  “surfaces  and 
gaps”  method  and  is  often  quoted  to  describe  ma¬ 
neuver  in  its  application.  Hart’s  key  idea  is  gain¬ 
ing  a  positional  advantage  so  strong  that  it  would 
ensure  a  positive  decision. 

Maneuver  warfare,  as  a  style  or  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  war,  focuses  on  defeating  the  enemy  while 
minimizing  battle  to  that  necessary  for  achieving  es¬ 
tablished  aims.  Avoiding  main  sources  of  strength 
(surfaces)  in  favor  of  attacking  enemy  weaknesses 
(gaps)  or  apparent  vulnerabilities,  maneuver  warfare 
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seeks  instead  to  place  the  opponent  at  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  time  and  space.  Maneuver  concentrates 
combat  power  to  gain  positional  advantage  relative 
to  the  enemy  center(s)  of  gravity  and  to  shatter  en¬ 
emy  morale  and  cohesion.  By  using  surprise,  shock 


One  minute  is  more  valuable  tod(^  than 
during  WWn  because  of  information  exchange 
and firepower  precision,  volume  and  rate  The 
typical  WWU  tank  crew  required  an  average  of 
1 7  rounds  to  kill  another  tank  at  about  700 
meters.  Todc^  a  single  round  hit  on  the  move  at 
2,400  meters  is  a  high  probability. 


and  momentum,  maneuver  seeks  to  impose  the 
attacker’s  will  on  the  opponent.  This  sustained 
moral  threat  to  the  enemy  aims  more  at  his  psycho¬ 
logical  state  of  luind  than  the  mass  of  his  forces. 
Ideally,  a  precipitous  withdrawal  leads  to  the  most 
favorable  moment  for  a  maneuver  style  of  war — 
when  the  opponent  quits  the  field.  Maneuver  war 
concentrates  less  on  enemy  intentions  and  more  on 
those  actions  desired  of  him.'* 

Maneuver  warfare  in  application.  Sun  Tzu  de¬ 
scribed  the  maneuver  concept  in  simple  ideas:  “The 
Army’s  disposition  of  force  avoids  the  substantial 
and  strikes  the  vacuous.  Water  configures  its  flow 
in  accord  with  the  terrain;  the  army  ...  in  accord 
with  the  enemy.”  In  this  fashion  Hart’s  “expand¬ 
ing  torrent”  would  feel  its  way  across  the  surfaces 
or  strongly  defended  areas  to  discover  the  gaps  or 


weak  points.  As  gaps  are  discovered  the  torrent 
pulls  the  water  behind  through  the  gap  expanding 
to  its  original  size  and  form.  By  this  method, 
maneuver  warfare’s  reconnaissance  discovers  the 
strongly  defended  areas  and  the  weak  points  or  gaps. 
Attacking  units  pour  through  the  gaps  in  an  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  weakness,  pulling  other  units  away 
from  the  strengths  or  surfaces  of  the  enemy  and 
through  the  gaps  as  well.  The  attacker  then  con- 
suiTimates  decisive  action  by  crashing  through  the 
opponent’s  support  structure,  taking  him  from  the 
rear  or  the  flanks.  Multiple  thrusts  offer  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  attacker,  increasing  the  effects  of 
surprise  and  chaos  and  rapidly  debilitating  the  psy¬ 
chological  state  of  an  adversary.  But  it  is  a  compe¬ 
tition  of  time,  and  one  minute  is  more  valuable  to¬ 
day  than  during  WWII  because  of  information 
exchange  and  firepower  precision,  volume  and  rate. 
The  typical  WWII  tank  crew  required  an  average 
of  17  rounds  to  kill  another  tank  at  about  700  meters. 
Today  a  single  round  hit  on  the  move  at  2,400 
meters  is  a  high  probability.^ 

Tempo  of  operations.  Maneuver  tempo  is  the 
pace  of  moves  such  that  an  opponent  has  no  time 
to  execute  his  plan  or  make  rational  choices  for 
timely  action.  A  substantial  advantage  in  tempo  makes 
opposing  intentions  less  relevant  and  their  plans  in¬ 
creasingly  meaningless  as  time  passes.  Therefore, 
resources  can  be  oriented  more  on  what  actions  are 
desired  of  an  opponent  and  much  less  on  his  inten¬ 
tions  since  they  will  be  overcome  by  imposed 
events.  By  moving  faster  than  our  foe  can  react  and 
reacting  faster  than  he  can  counter  our  actions,  we 
systematically  unravel  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  react  or  move  at  all.  But 
tempo  does  not  directly  equate 
to  speed  alone.  It  is  a  relative 
advantage  found  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  opposing  forces. 
Strength,  advance  rates,  fire¬ 
power  and  vehicle  speed  do  not 
directly  translate  into  tempo. 
Napoleon  advanced  on  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1812  at  about  14  kilo¬ 
meters  per  day,  faster  than  the 
German  approach  during  Op¬ 
eration  Barbarosa  at  10  kilo¬ 
meters  per  day.** 

Operating  at  a  higher  tempo 
than  an  adversary  is  achievable 
two  basic  ways:  cycle  faster 
than  the  opponent  or  degrade 
his  cycle  to  slow  his  operating 
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tempo.  A  faster  tempo  widens  the  margin  of  rel¬ 
evant  opposing  action  with  each  cycle  until  the 
enemy  finds  himself  increasingly  behind  in  a  bad 
situation  facing  an  ever-accelerating  pace.^ 

Etey±ciilogLcal 'Eaigeb— 

Msiale  andCdresim 

Throughout  history  the  pursued  have  taken  dis¬ 
proportionate  losses  relative  to  the  pursuers.  In  nu¬ 
merous  cases  in  ancient  battles,  the  victor  produced 
tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  with  comparatively 
small  losses.  And  this  was  at  a  time  when  each  ca¬ 
sualty  had  to  be  produced  by  blade,  bludgeon  and 
arrow.  Throughout  his  writing  in  “Ancient  and 
Modem  Battle,”  Ardant  du  Picq  clarifies  this  defeat 
phenomena  as  the  result  of  pursuit  after  one  side’s 
morale  and  cohesion  break  under  the  strain  of  close 
combat  and  they  attempt  to  flee  the  battlefield. 
Maneuver  warfare  maintains  that  defeat  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  psychological  phenomenon,  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  dimension  is  of  critical  importance.  The  pow¬ 
erful  combination  of  fear  and  isolation  convinces  an 
opponent  of  his  defeat.  Shattering  an  adversary’s 
morale  and  cohesion  is  achieved  by  three  primary 
methods  operating  singularly  or  in  combination:  pre¬ 
emptive  actions,  dislocation  and  dismption.® 

Preemptive  actions  are  taken  to  disarm  or  neu¬ 
tralize  the  opponent  before  the  fight  ever  begins  in 
earnest.  Traditional  preemptive  moves  have  not 
been  incremental  but  overwhelming  and  very  sur¬ 
prising.  Preemption  emphasizes  tempo,  boldness 
and  resolve  to  gain  success  with  limited  fighting. 
Erwin  Rommel’s  audacious  1941  advance  into 
Cyrenaica  well  illustrates  how  preemption  and  ma¬ 
neuver  warfare  achieve  results  with  minimal  battle, 
confirming  Ardant  du  Picq’s  long-standing  assertion 
that,  “even  by  advancing  you  affect  the  morale  of 
the  enemy.”® 

Dislocation  is  an  avoidance  stratagem,  which 
carries  evasion  a  step  further  by  rendering  an 
adversary’s  strength  irrelevant  through  positional  or 
functional  approaches.  Positional  dislocation  forces 
irrelevancy  upon  an  adversary  by  physically  remov¬ 
ing  him  from  the  decisive  point  or  placing  the  deci¬ 
sive  point  in  time  and  space  where  his  strength  can¬ 
not  influence  the  action.  Feints  to  draw  opposing 
strength  away  from  decisive  points  are  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  positional  dislocation.  While  not  fully 
successful,  the  Japanese  illustrated  this  form  of  dis¬ 
location  in  their  attempt  to  draw  the  US  fleet  to  the 
Aleutians  and  away  from  Midway  and  the  Sho  Plan. 
Functional  dislocation  causes  an  opponent’s  strength 
to  be  inappropriate  or  neutralized.  Hanoi’s  use  of 


Grenadiers  of  Napoleon’s 
Imperial  Guard  in  column 
of  march,  circa  1 91 3-1 91 4. 


Maneuver  tenpo  is  the  pace  of  moves 
such  that  an  opponent  has  no  time  to  execute 
his  plan  or  make  rational  choices for  timely 
action.  A  substantial  advantage  in  tempo  makes 
opposing  intentions  less  relevant  and  their  plans 
increasingly  meaningless  as  time  passes. . . . 
Strength,  advance  rates,  firepower  and  vehicle 
speed  do  not  directly  translate  into  tempo. 
Napoleon  advanced  on  Moscow  in  1812  at 
about  14  kilometers  per  day,  faster  than  the 
German  approach  during  Operation  Barbarosa 
at  10  kilometers  per  day. 


insurgency  and  guerilla  war  functionally  dislocated 
the  nuclear  strength  of  the  United  States  at  the  stra¬ 
tegic  level,  and  their  focus  on  American  resolve  dis¬ 
located  the  military  strength  committed  to  limited 
objectives  in  Vietnam.  Displacing  the  decisive  point 
is  often  achieved  through  deception,  as  occurred  in 
Operation  Fortitude,  which  focused  German  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  away  from  Normandy. 
Then  too,  positional  dislocation  is  often  achieved  by 
maneuver,  as  in  the  successful  German  turn  of  the 
Maginot  Fine  during  the  1940  Flanders  Campaign.'® 
Attacking  gaps  disrupts  opposing  forces  and  their 
supporting  structure.  High-tempo  operations,  bol¬ 
stered  by  surprise,  attack  vulnerable  rear  areas  con¬ 
taining  support  structure,  communications  and  un¬ 
prepared  forces.  The  object  is  to  create  confusion, 
fear  and  panic  that  paralyze  an  opponent’s  ability 
to  react,  while  enlarging  his  vulnerabilities.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  opening  campaign  into  Poland  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  1939  is  a  well-studied  classic  of  maneuver 
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warfare  and  the  effects  of  disruption.  Equally  dis¬ 
ruptive  was  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s  landing 
at  Inchon,  which  cut  the  North  Korean  Army’s  lines 


To  “out  cycle”  an  opponent  through 
attrition  depends  on  the  (dtUity  to  produce  and 
place  into  action  more  equipment  and  trained 
people  than  the  enemy  can  field,  while 
concurrently  reducing  his  capability  to  recover 
the  destructive  effects  of  battle.  New  technology 
in  attrition  equation  can  also  overcome 
an  adversary. 


of  operation  and  caused  its  precipitous  withdrawal.” 

The  immediate  threat  of  battlefield  injury  and 
death  incites  greater  fear  than  distant  firepower. 
When  the  close  personal  threat  is  consummated  by 
surprise,  the  attacker  reduces  his  casualties  by  half, 
while  the  unprepared  opponent  has  his  casualty  rate 
doubled  or  tripled  based  on  the  shock  alone.'- 

Attrition  warfare  is  theoretically  rooted  in  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz  who  concluded  in  On 
War  that,  “Destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  is  the 
overriding  principle  of  war  .  .  .  battle  is  the  one  and 
only  means  that  warfare  can  employ.”  While  this 
excerpt  does  not  represent  Clausewitz’s  philosophy, 
the  central  idea  of  annihilation  springs  from  his 
work.  This  form  of  warfare  seeks  to  systematically 
and  progressively  destroy  the  enemy’s  capacity  to 


wage  war.  Whether  in  rapid  attempts  with  over¬ 
whelming  force  or  in  protracted  fonn  with  small 
forces,  the  process  destroys  crucial  resources  faster 
than  the  adversary  can  replace  them.  Opposing  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  wage  war  become  targets  to  destroy  ef¬ 
fectively  and  efficiently.  Since  WWI,  effective  and 
efficient  destruction  generally  means  using  fire¬ 
power.  Levels  of  destruction  are  the  critical  mea¬ 
sure  and  lead  to  or  equal  defeat  of  the  opposing  mili¬ 
tary  mass  when  the  adversary  loses  the  will  or 
capacity  to  continue.  Attrition  warfare  pursues 
battle  to  destroy  enemy  war-making  capabilities.'^ 
Attrition  in  application.  Indeed,  when  attrition 
warfare  is  mentioned,  many  today  see  visions  of 
WWI  battlefields:  trenches  for  hundreds  of  miles 
constructed  in  depth,  intermingled  wire  obstacles, 
thousands  of  craters  and  a  landscape  as  bereft  of 
life  as  the  bodies  that  cover  it.  But  attrition  war¬ 
fare  has  not  always  resulted  in  stalemate.  Examples 
include  Montgomery’s  defeat  of  Rommel  in  1942, 
Operation  Drumbeat  by  German  U-boats  off  the 
American  coast  and  the  resulting  Allied  counter  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Although  destroying 
the  enemy  is  attrition’s  aim,  destruction’s  rel¬ 
evance  to  political  aims  and  military  strategy 
measures  its  success. 

Attrition  warfare  seeks  to  fix  the  adversary  at  a 
specific  time  and  space  or  bring  him  to  a  chosen 
time  and  space  to  destroy  his  forces  faster  than  he 
can  recover  the  losses.  In  the  “surfaces  and  gaps” 
construct,  the  emphasis  shifts  to  the  surfaces,  which 
represent  mass  that  must  be  destroyed.  This  method 
of  warfare  seeks  maximum  feasible  engagement  of 
an  adversary.  A  general  attri¬ 
tion  cycle  requires  discovering 
opposing  force  concentrations, 
fixing  those  forces  and  prevent¬ 
ing  their  movement,  or  displac¬ 
ing  them  to  make  them  more 
vulnerable.  Overwhelming  de¬ 
structive  resources  then  engage 
the  opposing  force  in  as  much 
depth  and  simultaneity  as  re¬ 
sources  allow.  Destruction 
comes  from  direct  and  indirect 
lethal  fires,  as  well  as  nonlethal 
methods  such  as  electronic  and 
psychological  operations. 

The  tempo  of  destruction. 
To  “out  cycle”  an  opponent 
through  attrition  depends  on  the 
ability  to  produce  and  place 
into  action  more  equipment  and 
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A  depth  charge  explodes  astern  of  the  HMS  Starling  in  the 
North  Atlantio.  The  floats  on  top  of  the  depth  charge  racks  are 
Foxer  decoys  for  use  against  acoustic  homing  torpedoes. 


Until  increasingly  effective  technology 
and forces  drove  German  submarine  forces  from  the 
zone  of  operations,  U-boats  were  winning  the  initial 
stages  of  the  struggle for  the  Atlantic  in  a  classic  battle  of 
attrition  . . .  During  the  first  four  months  of 1942  six  U- 
boats  sank  137  ships  in  the  Atlantic  waters  and  another 
1 70  ships  in  the  Caribbean  area  from  March  to  July. 
To  clarify  the  scale  of  this  destruction,  two  transports 
and  one  tanker  lost  more  materiel  than  3000  bonders 
could  have  destroyed  on  the  battle  field 


trained  people  than  the  enemy  can  field, 
while  concurrently  reducing  his  capability 
to  recover  the  destructive  effects 
of  battle.  New  technology 
in  attrition  equation  can 
also  overcome  an  ad¬ 
versary.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  the  Battle  for 
the  Atlantic  pro¬ 
vides  a  telling  ex¬ 
ample  as  the  Allies 
fielded  increasingly 
effective  technology 
and  forces,  which 
eventually  drove  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  forces 
from  the  zone  of  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  German  U-boats 
won  the  initial  stages  of  the  struggle  for 
the  Atlantic  in  a  classic  battle  of  attrition. 

The  U-boats  sank  187  warships  and 
4,786  cargo  ships  with  21  million  tons  of 
supplies.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
1942  six  U-boats  sank  137  ships  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  waters  and  another  170  ships  in  the 
Caribbean  area  from  March  to  July.  To 
clarify  the  scale  of  this  destruction,  two 
transports  and  one  tanker  lost  more  mate¬ 
riel  than  3000  bombers  could  have  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  battle  field.'"* 

From  1939  until  1943  Axis  subma¬ 
rines  sank  over  2000  ships  with  few 
losses,  but  the  turning  point  came  in  1943. 

The  Allies  sank  more  submarines  that 
year  than  in  the  previous  four  years  of 
the  Atlantic  struggle.  Improved  radar  and 
sonar,  increased  air  cover,  additional  es¬ 
cort  ships  and  the  secrets  of  Ultra  to¬ 
gether  brought  the  enemy  submarine 
force  to  culmination.  Eventually,  Axis 
forces  would  lose  782  submarines  and 
32,000  submariners  in  the  attrition  battle 
for  the  Atlantic.  Circumstances  determine  whether 
or  not  attrition  warfare  is  an  appropriate  choice.'^ 

Hryskal  -CbxHntratiais^ 


Attrition  warfare  emphasizes  the  destruction  of 
the  physical  potential  of  war  making.  Historically, 
this  focus  has  included  a  nation’s  human  and  in¬ 
dustrial  resources  and  supporting  structure.  Human 
resources,  manifested  in  strategic  and  operational 
leadership,  military  force  concentrations  and  the 


civilian  population,  are  destroyed  or  incapacitated 
either  simultaneously  or  through  a  sequence  that 
relates  to  campaign  aim.  Industrial  capacity  is  like¬ 
wise  paralyzed  if  not  destroyed  altogether.  Attri¬ 
tion  warfare  seeks  to  remove  the  ability  to  wage  war 
or  break  the  will  of  an  adversary  to  continue  war, 
using  three  primary  approaches  singularly  or  to¬ 
gether  in  a  gradual  or  overwhelming  way:  pun¬ 
ishment,  denial  and  decapitation.'® 

Punitive  approaches  typically  orient  on  the  na¬ 
tional  leadership  and  the  population  to  shatter 
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Ideally,  a  precipitous  withdrawal 
leads  to  the  most  favorable  moment for  a 
maneuver  style  of  war — when  the  opponent 
quits  the  field  Maneuver  war  concentrates 
less  on  enemy  intentions  and  more  on  those 
actions  desired  of  him. 


morale  and  thereby  end  the  war  when  the  adversary 
sues  for  peace  or  the  population  overthrows  the 
reigning  government  in  favor  of  peace.  Punishment 
can  be  weighty  and  overpowering,  such  as  the  stra¬ 
tegic  bombing  of  Germany  and  Japan  in  WWII,  or 
applied  gradually  to  continue  the  risk  over  time, 
which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  US  approach  to 
North  Vietnam.'^ 

The  denial  approach  focuses  on  the  military 
forces  in  the  field  and  their  supporting  industrial  and 
logistic  structure.  This  approach  is  characterized  by 


destruction  of  military  forces,  their  reserves,  the 
transportation  systems  and  the  industries  producing 
replacement  equipment  and  materiel.  Frequently 
used  elements  of  this  approach  are  direct  support  to 
land  forces,  interdiction  within  the  battlespace  and 
strategic  operations  beyond  the  battlefield.  Denial 
operations  have  mounted,  particularly  as  precision 
guided  munitions  increase  the  tempo  and  rate  of 
destruction.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  nation’s  war¬ 
making  capabilities  could  be  utterly  destroyed  so 
quickly  that  industrial  capabilities  would  be  dislo¬ 
cated  because  they  are  not  relevant  to  the  decision.'® 
Seeking  to  destroy  the  strategic  leadership’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  the  war  effort  is  a  decapitation  approach. 
Isolating  key  leaders  or  the  entire  leadership  body 
from  their  military  forces  and  the  population  and  de¬ 
stroying  their  means  of  commimication  typify  this 
approach.  This  counter-leadership  method  aims  at 
strategic  paralysis,  shattering  the  opponent’s  will  to 
continue  or  confusing  the  direction  of  the  war  ef- 
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fort  to  create  major  vulnerabilities.  A  well-known 
example  of  this  stratagem  is  the  death  of  Admiral 
Isoroku  Yamamoto,  one  of  the  more  brilliant  Japa¬ 
nese  strategic  leaders,  shot  down  by  P-3 8s  over 
Bougainville  in  April  1943.  Also,  the  recent  decapi¬ 
tation  effort  against  Iraq  in  1991  destroyed  44  stra¬ 
tegic  and  operational  leadership  facilities  and  156 
communications  sites.'® 

R1  tiding  far  Iferricty 

A  harmoniously  integrated  whole  blends  the 
strengths  found  within  both  forms  of  warfare  (see 
Figure  3).  Each  must  be  allowed  to  govern  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  necessary,  based  upon  the  situation,  the 
strategic  and  operational  aims  and  the  advantages 
the  chosen  method  of  warfare  offers  relative  to  those 
aims.  Maneuver  without  the  facilitating  benefit  of 
firepower  devolves  into  movement  with  drastically 
reduced  moral  and  psychological  impact;  an  impact 
that  maneuver  seeks  and  upon  which  its  success 
depends.  Likewise,  attrition  through  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  abilities  without  the  direct  moral,  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  physical  threat  of  maneuvering  forces  is 
rarely  decisive.  Attrition  targets  an  opponent’s 
physical  mass,  but  its  destruction  does  not  always 
equate  to  defeat.  The  choices  must  be  rational,  not 
based  on  a  favorite  method  or  weapon  but  on  the 
method’s  merits  relative  to  the  circumstances. 


Both  forms  of  warfare  must  be  allowed  to 
govern  the  cangyaign  as  necessary  based  upon 
the  situation,  the  strategic  and  operational  aims 
and  the  advantages  the  chosen  method  of 
warfare  offers  relative  to  those  aims.  Maneuver 
without  the  facilitating  benefit  of firepower 
devolves  into  movement  with  drastically  reduced 
moral  and psychological  impact  Likewise, 
attrition  without  the  direct  moral,  psychological 
and physical  threat  of  maneuvering forces 
is  rarely  decisive. 


Integrating  both  forms  maximizes  synergy  and 
overall  effectiveness.  When  surfaces  and  gaps  are 
appropriately  attacked,  and  the  adversary  suffers  the 
effects  in  mind  and  body.  Rational  choices  can  be 
made  concerning  the  predominant  method.  The 
perfectly  equal  balance  of  maneuver  and  attrition  is 
unlikely,  but  scale  features  of  both  forms  could  logi¬ 
cally  be  chosen  with  one  form  being  predominant 
for  an  entire  campaign  or  phase  of  an  endeavor.  As 
Sun  Tzu  so  eloquently  pointed  out  centuries  ago, 
the  two  forms  of  warfare  are  not  exclusive  but  infi¬ 
nitely  complementary.  Even  though  “it  takes  two 
to  tango,”  for  harmony  and  balance,  someone  has 
to  lead.  MR 
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Revamping 

Close  Air 

Support 

David  M.  Keithly 


WITH  THE  US  ARMY  about  to  update  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations,  and  the  US 
Navy  in  the  process  of  developing  its  formal  writ¬ 
ten  doctrine,  now  is  the  time  to  rethink  close  air  sup¬ 
port  (CAS).  This  is  the  time  to  clarify  joint  and  ser¬ 
vice  doctrine,  which  are  not  attuned  with  one 
another  and  must  be  brought  into  harmony.'  Con¬ 
siderable  doctrinal  ambiguity  and  fundamental  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  CAS  persist.-  The  former  chief 
of  the  Air  Force’s  Current  Doctrine  Division  and 
co-author  of  Air  Force  Manual  1-1,  Basic  Aerospace 
Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  recapitu¬ 
lated  the  widely  held  Air  Force  notion  of  CAS  in 
the  November  1992  edition  of  Military  Review. 
“Although  CAS  is  considered  the  least  effective 
application  of  aerospace  forces,  at  times  it  may  be 
the  most  critical  in  ensuring  the  success  or  survival 
of  surface  forces.”^  By  contrast,  the  1994  Air  Force 
publication  Presentation  to  the  Commission  on 
Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Armed  Forces  depicted 
“a  declining  need  for  CAS,”  promoting  “the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  CAS  as  a  primary  responsibility  for  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy.”"*  The  Roles  and  Missions  vol¬ 
ume  underscored  the  Air  Force  ambition  to  cast  off 
its  “full  close  air  support  capability.”^ 

Does  CAS  represent  a  pivotal  mission  or  not? 
Apparently,  the  Air  Force  is  unsure.  In  the  1960s, 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  exasperated 
that  the  Air  Force  paid  what  he  thought  mere  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  close  air  support,  threatened  to  terminate  the 
Air  Force’s  CAS  assignment  altogether.®  Piqued  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  a  mission,  even  one  that  had 
in  practice  become  ancillary,  the  Air  Force,  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  the  secretary,  accepted  the 
Navy’s  A-7  project  to  develop  a  basic,  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  aircraft  designed  primarily  to  support 
ground  forces.  Several  voices  at  the  time  champi¬ 
oned  new  CAS  doctrine.’  Fittle  actually  happened. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  discord  and  lin¬ 


gering  misconceptions  about  such  an  important  op¬ 
erational  task.  With  technology  enlarging  capabihties 
prodigiously,  even  exponentially,  it  seems  ironic  that 
some  old  debates  recur.®  And  how  are  ground  forces 


The  US  services  continue  to 
speak  of  merely  “supporting”  ground forces. 

Does  it  really  matter  whether  aircraft  are 
supporting  the  ground  forces  or  participating 
in  the  ground  battle?  The  difference  is 
one  of  semantics. 


to  regard  the  disharmony  associated  with  close  air  sup¬ 
port?  Regrettably,  precisely  the  way  one  Marine  engi¬ 
neer  officer  did  when  he  wrote,  “In  other  words,  if  the 
Army  and  the  Marines  would  avoid  combat  and  stay 
out  of  there,  the  Air  Force  would  not  have  to  waste 
its  aerospace  forces  in  an  ineffective  manner.”®  Tar¬ 
geting  the  Navy,  the  same  officer  chided  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Arthur  Cebrowski  for  saying  that  “when  talk¬ 
ing  about  aircraft  that  cost  as  much  as  they  do  and 
an  inventory  as  small  as  it  can  get,  those  are  .  .  . 
precious  commodities,  and  they’re  not  going  to  be 
squandered  just  because  some  fellow  calls  for  ftre 
and  wants  to  see  that  particular  aircraft  doing  a  pro¬ 
file  that  he  read  about  in  some  book  years  ago.”'** 
Such  interservice  bickering  about  CAS  is  not  new 
and  has  long  since  become  tiresome.  It  echoes  Brit¬ 
ish  army  fault-finding  early  in  World  War  II  when 
troops  stranded  on  the  beaches  of  Dunkirk  were 
dive-bombed  while  the  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  was 
nowhere  in  sight — fighting  beyond  where  the  troops 
could  see  the  aircraft.  Such  unpleasant  memories 
die  hard  because  the  issues  are  emotion  laden  and 
politically  charged.  British  troops  felt  they  had 
been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  RAF  and  harbored  re¬ 
sentments  throughout  the  war." 
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The  upshot  of  service  apprehensions  in  the  United 
States  has  been  perennial:  unfading  misgivings; 
ground  forces  safeguarding  organic  air  assets;  the 
Marines’  practice  of  assigning  an  air  squadron  to 
each  corps  as  the  best  method  to  achieve  integra¬ 
tion  of  air  and  ground  fire.  Services  desire  “their 
own  aircraft”  for  troops’  confidence,  commanders’ 
convenience  and  artillery’s  supplement.  The  Ma¬ 
rine  position  has  been  perhaps  the  most  telling — 
namely,  that  since  Marines  fight  as  a  team,  they 
should  deploy  as  a  team,  which  includes  main¬ 
taining  organic  close  air  support.  The  logical  im¬ 
plication  is  that  US  forces  either  fail  to,  or  at  least 
cannot  be  entrusted  to,  fight  as  a  team.  Unspoken 
recriminations  can  hardly  inspire  the  American 
taxpayers  with  confidence.  The  1993  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Report  on  the  Roles,  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  Functions  asserted  that  “perhaps  no  as¬ 
pect  of  roles  and  missions  has  spawned  more  de¬ 
bate  since  the  Key  West  Agreement  than  the 
question  of  close  air  support.”'-  The  debate  over 
CAS  became  stormy  once  again  in  early  1995,  pre¬ 
cipitated  primarily  by  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
Merrill  A.  McPeak’s  suggestion  that  the  Army  as¬ 
sume  the  CAS  mission.'^ 

Why  should  issues  associated  with  CAS  continue 
to  be  so  prickly?  Do  the  services  really  want  to  ad¬ 
mit,  however  tacitly,  that  a  seminal  quandary  involv¬ 
ing  interservice  rivalry  dating  back  to  World  War 
II  persists?  Not  alleviating  associated  problems  is 
inviting  yet  additional  frictions  in  joint  operations. 
The  all-service  commitment  to  fight  jointly  requires 
compromise  on  CAS  issues.  As  in  any  compromise, 
each  must  yield  on  something,  but  in  this  instance 
all  stand  to  gain.  Technological  development  and 
doctrinal  evolution  offer  a  remedy  to  recurring  CAS 
ills  and  this  article  provides  a  framework.  A  criti¬ 
cal  reexamination  of  CAS  must  address  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions:  What  is  CAS?  Why  new  doctrine? 
What  weapons  platforms  are  to  be  included?  Who 
is  to  command  and  control? 

Wiat  isCZfi? 

The  1948  Key  West  Agreement  on  Service  Roles 
and  Missions  defined  CAS  as  “air  action  against 
hostile  targets  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
friendly  forces  and  which  require  detailed  integra¬ 
tion  of  each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and  movement 
of  those  forces.”'"*  “Air  action  against  hostile  tar¬ 
gets”  in  1948  and  for  many  years  thereafter  involved 
fixed-wing  aircraft.  Modem  air  action  can  involve 
any  one  of  a  number  of  platforms  or  vehicles,  in¬ 
cluding,  above  all,  helicopters.  Yet,  service  doctrine 


does  not  adequately  reflect  such  technological 
change.  Attesting  to  the  growing  capability  of  he¬ 
licopters,  observers  over  the  past  decade  have  ad¬ 
vocated  their  doctrinal  inclusion  as  CAS  aircraft.  In¬ 
deed,  the  1993  Report  on  Roles,  Missions,  and 
Functions  stated,  “Today’s  highly  capable  attack  he¬ 
licopters  can  provide  timely  and  accurate  fire  sup¬ 
port  to  ground  troops  engaged  in  battle  .  .  .  While 


The  Marine  position  on  air  assets  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  telling — namely,  that 
since  Marines  fight  as  a  team,  they  should 
deploy  as  a  team,  which  includes  maintaining 
organic  close  mr  support  What  are  the  logical 
inplications?  That  US  forces  either  fail  to,  or  at 
least  cannot  be  entrusted  to  fight  as  a  team. 


this  robust  capabihty  in  fact  adds  to  the  close  air  sup¬ 
port  fight,  it  has  never  been  recognized  in  the  CAS 
definition  and  is  not  embedded  in  service  doc¬ 
trine.”'^  The  joint  doctrinal  publication  JP  3-09.3, 
Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Close 
Air  Support,  issued  in  early  1996,  contains  two  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  to  discussions  of  rotary-wing  CAS.'® 

Only  service  parochialism  prevents  assigning  he¬ 
licopters  a  major  CAS  role.  Resistance  to  such  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  CAS  mission  originates  with  the 
ground  forces  and  coalesces  around  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  relinquish  control  of  helicopters  as  organic 
ground  maneuver  units.'’ 

Ground  troops’  concern  about  air  attack  in  for¬ 
ward  areas  is  understandable.  Believing  that  some¬ 
how  “their  own  airmen”  can  be  called  in  like  artil¬ 
lery  fire  may  seem  comforting,  but  the  reluctance 
to  designate  attack  helicopters  as  potential  CAS  as¬ 
sets  perpetuates  something  of  a  sham.  Senior  Army 
generals  emphasize  that  helicopters  can  be,  and  in 
fact  are,  employed  for  CAS.  For  example.  General 
Frederick  Franks,  commander  of  the  US  Vtl  Corps 
during  the  Gulf  War,  wrote  that  “attack  helicopters 
were  counted  on  for  the  closest  of  the  CAS  (in  the 
Gulf  War),  since  their  ability  to  maneuver  and  keep 
close  contact  with  ground  forces  made  them  the 
most  suitable  for  attacking  targets  closest  to  the  front 
lines.”'®  While  wholly  persuasive,  this  position  is 
not  yet  anchored  in  Army  doctrine.  Nor  do  the  ser¬ 
vices  always  concur  on  the  facets  of  the  mission. 

Why  the  confusion?  The  definitional  and  sub¬ 
stantive  ambiguities  actually  predate  Air  Force  au¬ 
tonomy  in  1947.  Before  the  Korean  War,  what  the 
Air  Force  termed  “close  air  support”  the  Marines 
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and  Navy  considered  “deep  support.”'®  Close  troop 
support  in  the  Air  Force  perception  would  be 
furnished  primarily  with  artillery  and  rockets — 


Why  should  issues  associated  with 
CAS  continue  to  be  so  prickly?  Do  the  serrices 
realfy  want  to  admit,  however  tadtfy,  that  a 
seminal  quandary  involving  interservice  rivalry 
dating  back  to  World  War  II persists?  Not 
alleviating  associated  problems  is  inviting  yet 
additional frictions  in  joint  operations.  The 
all-service  commitment  to  fight  jointly  requires 
compromise  on  CAS  issues. 


Army  assets  for  the  most  part.  The  interface  prob¬ 
lem  has  lingered  ever  since. 

For  its  part,  the  Marine  Corps  defines  CAS  as 
“effective  air  action  against  hostile  targets  located 
close  to  friendly  forces  .  .  .  like  close-in  Fire  Sup¬ 
port,  CAS  requires  detailed  integration  with  a 
friendly  ground  force’s  fire  and  maneuver.”-®  What, 
though,  does  close  mean  in  this  context?  The  ser¬ 
vices  have  not  always  been  able  to  agree  on  that  ei¬ 
ther.  Franks  described  fixed-wing  CAS  as  extend¬ 
ing  out  some  40  miles  from  the  front  lines,  an 
uncommon  depiction,  certainly  by  Marine  criteria 
and  even  by  the  Army’s.®'  The  Air  Force  would 
characterize  this  as  an  interdiction  mission. 

Wrjy  New  Doctrine? 

Doctrine  might  be  defined  as  a  body  of  theory  that 
“describes  the  environment  within  which  the  Armed 
Forces  of  a  state  must  operate  and  prescribes  the 
methods  and  circumstances  of  their  employment.”®® 
Doctrine  is  intended  to  foster  likemindedness  and 
military  effectiveness;  doctrinal  provisions  are  gen¬ 
eralizations  gleaned  from  past  experiences  about 
what  functions  well.®®  To  a  certain  extent,  lingering 
confusion  about  CAS  might  reflect  the  misuse  of 
the  very  concept  of  doctrine. 

CAS  doctrine  should  clarify  how  the  main  prin¬ 
ciples  of  air  warfare  apply  in  this  specific  instance 
and  delineate  the  chief  missions  of  CAS.  This  done, 
doctrine  should  be  geared  to  resolving  the  remain¬ 
ing  issues  of  CAS.  Generalization  is,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  a  somewhat  risky  proposition,  especially  if  one 
overgeneralizes  about  isolated  historical  incidents. 
Most  observers  would  suggest,  however,  that  prin¬ 
ciples  of  air  warfare  are  largely  timeless,  notwith¬ 
standing  technological  and  scientific  developments. 
These  enduring  principles  are  maintenance  of  of¬ 


fensive  power,  concentration  of  force  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  base. 

The  dual  aspect  of  the  first  two  bespeaks  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  CAS  operations:  offensive  power  and 
force  concentration  involve  not  only  the  air  opera¬ 
tions  themselves  but  also  the  contribution  they  make 
to  the  ground  operations.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
CAS  should  provide  ground  forces  crucial  security 
from  air  attack,  especially  during  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  also  intended  to  thwart  and  disrupt 
enemy  counterattacks,  allowing  one’s  own  side  to 
retain  the  initiative.  With  respect  to  concentration, 
CAS  aircraft  should  focus  maximum  pressure  on  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  the  security  accorded  by 
CAS  permits  the  concentration  of  friendly  ground 
forces  for  offensive  operations. 

With  respect  to  mission,  tactical  air  forces  gen¬ 
erally  are  intended  to  foster  a  battlespace  advantage 
and  protect  vital  supply  lines.  Every  CAS  mission 
must  be  closely  integrated  with  the  fire  and  move¬ 
ment  of  those  supported  ground  forces  to  furnish 
overhead  security  and  allowing  land  forces  greater 
freedom  to  maneuver  and  fight.  The  argument  here 
to  reorient  assets  presupposes  reoriented  tactics, 
which  is  a  call  for  doctrinal  change.  Service  doc¬ 
trine  must  be  brought  in  line  with  joint  doctrine,  and 
with  respect  to  CAS,  the  discrepancy  is  glaring. 
Joint  Publication  1-02,  DOD  Dictionary  of  Military 
and  Associated  Terms,  defines  CAS  as  “air  action  by 
fixed-  and  rotary-wing  aircraft  against  hostile  targets 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  friendly  forces  and 
which  require  detailed  integration  of  each  air  mission 
with  the  fire  and  movement  of  those  forces.”  This 
definition  makes  specific  reference  to  attack  heli¬ 
copters,  while  service  doctrine  still  does  not.  Joint 
doctrine  fails  to  resolve  a  number  of  salient  issues, 
for  example,  those  regarding  command  and  control 
or  mission  category.  Joint  Pubhcation  3-56.1,  Com¬ 
mand  and  Control  for  Joint  Air  Operations,  speci¬ 
fies  that  joint  CAS  is  conducted  through  joint  air  op¬ 
erations  or,  in  the  case  of  rotary-wing  aircraft, 
through  the  “establishment  of  a  command  relation¬ 
ship  between  components,”  a  vague  description. 

So  what  is  to  be  done  from  a  doctrinal  standpoint? 
Doctrine  should  reflect  the  realities  of  the  modem, 
joint  battlefield,  not  the  realities  of  inside-the- 
Beltway  politics.  Despairing  in  the  wake  of  current 
contention,  one  observer  quipped:  “You  can’t  divvy 
up  the  battlespace  and  have  union  cards  saying  I  can 
do  only  CAS  or  deep  strike.”®"*  Another,  criticizing 
recent  tactical  “deep  strike”  proposals  whereby  land 
forces  would  fight  up  to  the  Fire  Support  Coordi¬ 
nation  Line  (FSCL)  and  air  forces  would  control 
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what  lies  beyond,  asserted:  “this  is  segregation,  not 
joint  operations.”-^ 

Capable  of  multifaceted  deployment  and  three- 
dimension  mobility,  aircraft  offer  considerable  mis¬ 
sion  flexibility.  The  maneuverability,  speed  and 
range  of  aircraft  permit  them  to  engage  targets  other 
supporting  weapon  systems  cannot  and  duplicating 
CAS  efforts  helps  ensure  their  success.-®  Few  seri¬ 
ous  observers  would  challenge  the  Roles,  Missions 
and  Functions  assertion  that  troops  locked  in  com¬ 
bat  with  the  enemy  must  receive  all  the  fire  support 
they  need.  Deciding  who  provides  CAS  must  be 
kept  separate,  insofar  as  possible,  from  which  type 
of  aircraft.  As  odd  as  it  may  sound  in  some  cor¬ 
ners,  each  service  should  retain  a  CAS  mission  de¬ 
spite  diminishing  resources. 

Indeed,  the  Joint  Chiefs’  1989  Roles  and  Functions 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  1993  Roles,  Mission, 
and  Functions  endorse  this  notion,  designating  CAS 
as  a  primary  mission  of  all  services.-’  Such  reten¬ 
tion  presupposes  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  train 
jointly,  coordinate  their  efforts  and  ascertain  what 
resources  are  best  devoted  to  the  CAS  mission.  A 
careful  review  of  Navy  and  Marine  aircraft  with 
virtually  identical  missions,  such  as  the  F/A-18, 
might  be  in  order  but  should  not  automatically  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  force.  Flere  also,  joint  training  em¬ 
phasis  will  provide  a  broader  picture  of  the  battle- 
space  and  help  earmark  assets  for  close  air  support. 

Although  the  presence  of  several  air  forces  in  the 
same  battlespace  has  caused  organizational  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  past  and  presents  a  potential  difficulty 
in  the  future,  joint  training  and  likemindedness  about 
warftghting  should  overcome  major  difficulties.  In 
a  joint  operation,  aircraft  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander 
(JFACC),  above  all  because  such  command  would 
facilitate  decisions  regarding  air  tasking  prioritiza¬ 
tion  by  those  who  understand  air  power.’*  A  ha¬ 
bitual  concern  is  that  joint  and  service  duties  are  too 
demanding  for  one  individual  or  one  headquarters.® 
This,  of  course,  is  scarcely  a  new  problem,  and  tech¬ 
nological  advancement  is  not  making  command 
tasks  any  easier.  But  the  advantage  of  the  JFACC 
position  in  close  air  support  is  that  the  designated 
individual  is  a  specialist  in  air  operations.  Interpret¬ 
ing  current  trends,  Martin  van  Creveld  believes  that 
air  assets  should  no  longer  be  grouped  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  service  but  increasingly  revert  back  to  sea  and 
land  services. 

Those  service  relationships  can  help  refute  the 
charge,  right  or  wrong,  that  an  aviator  in  an  airplane 
does  not  easily  grasp  the  logic  of  a  landscape  be- 


A  75th  Fighter  Squadron  A-10  in 
joint  air  attack  operations  with  a 
229th  Aviation  Brigade  Apache, 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Caroiina. 


Ground  troops  ’  concern  about  air 
attack  in  forward  areas  is  understandable; 
believing  that  somehow  “their  own  airmen  ”  can 
be  called  in  like  artillery  fire  may  seem 
comforting,  still  the  reluctance  to  designate 
attack  helicopters  as  potential  CAS  assets 
peipetuates  something  of  a  sham.  Senior  Army 
generals  emphasize  that  helicopters  can  be, 
and,  in  fact  are,  enqyloyedfor  CAS. 


neath  him.  For  example.  Marine  aviation  close 
air  support  has  on  occasion  “embarrassed”  the  Air 
Force.  ”  Because  all  Marine  aviators  are  part  of  a 
spirited  team  in  which  everyone  is  a  rifleman  first, 
they  tend  to  have,  and  are  perceived  by  ground 
troops  to  have,  more  empathy  for  ground  forces.  A 
modicum  of  competition  might  contribute  to  a 
broader  sense  of  mission,  while  troops  on  the 
ground  maintain  a  certain  psychological  edge  by 
knowing  “their”  aviators  are  furnishing  support. 
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And  since  all  services  have  experience  with  CAS, 
each  presumably  would  bring  something  to  the 
table.  Joint  Pub  3-09.3  discusses  this  latter  point.^^ 

Wnat  PlatfcmB? 

Far  and  away  the  most  important  question  under 
this  heading:  Is  close  air  support  by  fast,  high-  perfor¬ 
mance  aircraft  still  necessary  in  the  era  of  precision- 
guided  munitions?  Not  usually.  High-performance 
fixed-wing  aircraft  and  their  highly  trained  crews  are 


A  habitual  concern  is  that  joint  and  service 
duties  are  too  demanding  for  one  individual  or 
one  headquarters.  This,  of  course,  is  scarcely  a 
new  problem,  and  technological  advancement  is 
not  making  command  tasks  any  easier.  But 
the  advantage  of  the  JFACC  position  in  close 
air  support  is  that  the  designated  individual 
is  a  specialist  in  air  operations. 


generally  considered  too  valuable  to  be  employed 
as  CAS  assets.  Fighters  designed  for  speed  have 
smaller  payloads  than  ground-attack  aircraft,  and 
few  are  equipped  with  the  precision-  guided  muni¬ 
tions  that  constitute  the  most  effective  close  air  sup¬ 
port  instruments.  Moreover,  their  use  in  CAS  is  a 
highly  inefficient  use  of  scarce  defense  resources. 
For  example,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  fully  70 
percent  of  Marine  aircraft  sorties  were  flown  as 
CAS.  Later  analysis  indicated  that  merely  14  per¬ 
cent  of  these  sorties  were  flown  short  of  the  Fire 
Support  Coordination  Line  (FSCL),  and  an  even 
smaller  percentage  was  flown  against  targets  close 
to  friendly  forces.^'*  Hence,  the  quantity  of  genuine 
CAS  sorties  was  remarkably  low  in  comparison  to 
the  number  of  other  missions  flown  by  fast  fixed- 
wing  aircraft. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  discount  the  role  of  CAS, 
nor  is  it  to  belittle  the  ground  forces  by  implying 
they  should  somehow  miraculously  stay  out  of 
harm’s  way.  Neither  is  it  to  assume  the  drastic  and 
controversial  position  of  the  former  Air  Force  chief 
of  staff  who  wished  to  shed  the  CAS  mission  alto¬ 
gether  and  recommended  that  the  Army  shoulder  it. 
It  is,  rather,  to  acknowledge  that  doctrine  must  re¬ 
flect  technological  development  in  a  several-fold 
sense.  Helicopters  can  provide  timely  and  accurate 
fire  support  to  ground  troops,  although  the  relative 
contributions  of  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  assets  have 
yet  to  be  sufficiently  analyzed.  Although  beyond 


the  scope  of  the  discussion  here,  this  issue  requires 
additional  analysis.  What  are  to  be  the  criteria  of  ac¬ 
ceptability? 

Given  the  capability  of  modem  air  defenses,  us¬ 
ing  fixed-wing  aircraft  for  ground-operations  sup¬ 
port  entails  risk  far  too  great  in  most  cases.  High- 
performance  aircraft  are  scarce,  expensive,  and, 
above  all,  essential  to  interdiction  missions.  Some 
argue  that  the  only  real  mission  of  fast  fixed-wing 
aircraft  is  to  fight  other  such  aircraft;  van  Creveld 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  maintaining  a  force 
of  super-expensive  machines  to  give  battle  to  other 
similar  machines  makes  no  sense.^®  On  the  forward 
edge  of  the  battlespace  where  enemy  air  defenses 
are  potent  and  alerted,  conditions  are  trying  for  these 
aircraft.  Over  one-third  of  coalition  fixed-wing  air¬ 
craft  lost  in  the  Gulf  War  were  engaged  in  CAS  or 
an  affiliated  mission.^’ 

Worse,  the  short  loiter  times  of  high-performance 
aircraft  leave  troops  unsheltered  for  extended  peri¬ 
ods  so  doctrine  should  focus  on  the  most  efficient  use 
of  the  entire  inventory  of  potential  assets.  Few  aircraft 
can  be  earmarked  permanently  for  a  particular  role; 
indeed,  an  advantage  of  any  aircraft  is  its  mission 
flexibility.^  Fixed-wing  aircraft  may  need  to  be 
employed  as  CAS  assets  in  certain  contingencies. 

By  failing  to  correct  procedural  uncertainties  and 
differences  in  command  and  control,  the  United  States 
is  not  playing  to  its  strong  suit — ^technological  superi¬ 
ority.  Resisting  battlespace  command  centralization 
of  highly  capable  rotary-wing  assets  precludes  their 
most  efficacious  employment.  Technological  ad¬ 
vancement  in  other  areas — surface-to-surface  mis¬ 
siles,  vertical/short  take-off  and  landing  (VSTOL) 
aircraft  has  allowed  their  more  effective  use  very 
close  to  friendly  ground  forces.*  VSTOL  aircraft  can 
furnish  close  support  to  the  ground  troops  and  have 
the  added  advantage  of  serving  in  an  interceptor  role 
as  well.  Able  to  operate  from  both  carriers  and  tem¬ 
porary  landing  fields  on  shore,  they  can  respond  to 
requests  for  close  air  support  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  usually  much  sooner  than  conventional  aircraft. 
The  cost  of  such  forward  deployment  with  the  en¬ 
suing  rapid  response  time  takes  the  form  of  relatively 
small  engines  and  hght  airframes,  which  in  turn  trans¬ 
lates  into  less  ordnance.  Of  course,  VSTOL  aircraft 
are  expensive  assets  also,  necessitating  circumspec¬ 
tion  about  their  employment  near  the  FSCL. 

In  a  sense,  then,  we  are  encountering  what  would 
seem  to  be  an  irresistible  combination  of  principle 
and  pragmatism.  Designating  high-performance 
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An  F-1 5  Eagle  taxies  prior  to 
takeoff  with  an  atypicai  ioad 
of  generai  purpose  bombs. 


High-performance  fixed-wing  aircrafi  and  their  highly  trained  crews  are  general^ 
considered  too  valuable  to  be  employed  as  CAS  assets.  Fighters  designed  for  speed  have  smaller 
payloads  than  ground-attack  aircrafi,  and  few  are  equipped  with  the  predsion-guided  munitions  that 
constitute  the  most  effective  close  air  support  instruments.  Moreover,  thdr  use  in  CAS  is 
a  highly  inefficient  use  of  scarce  defense  resources. 


fixed-wing  aircraft  as  CAS  assets  frequently  entails 
injudicious  risk — which  is  largely  unnecessary 
since  other  far  less  costly  systems  can  perform  the 
same  missions.  The  logic  seems  almost  incontro¬ 
vertible. 

Yet  the  current  episodes  of  the  CAS  controversy 
produce  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  deja  vu.  Over 
the  years,  the  Air  Force  has  been  criticized  for  ne¬ 
glecting  CAS  in  training,  doctrine  and  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  development.  One  DOD  official  remarked 
somewhat  off  the  cuff  that  the  service  “just  has  not 
been  paying  attention  to  this  mission.”"'®  The  Air 
Force  has  now  slotted  the  F-1 6  as  its  chief  CAS  plat¬ 
form  for  the  future.""  The  F-16  was  designed  as  a 
fast,  lightweight  fighter  and  only  later  assigned  a 
ground-attack  mission.  Reassessing  the  hardware 
is  crucial.  Basic,  relatively  slow  fixed-wing  aircraft 
still  have  considerable  utility — the  oft-disparaged 


A- 10  “Warthog”  is  a  case  in  point.  This  survivable 
“armor  buster”  fared  well  in  the  Gulf  War  and  will 
soldier  on  in  the  new  century  as  a  CAS  platform. 
Unfortunately,  no  follow-on  to  the  A- 10  is  planned, 
even  though  the  search  for  a  replacement  platform 
began  in  the  mid-lOSOs."*® 

The  1960s’  initiative  to  acquire  the  A-10  came 
from  the  Army.  The  Air  Force  was  never  recep¬ 
tive  to  building  the  A-10  because  its  “sluggishness” 
and  want  of  true  air-to-air  capability  were  fatal  flaws 
in  Air  Force  eyes."*^  In  the  1980s,  Air  Force  Secre¬ 
tary  Verne  Orr  realized  his  service  was  keen  on  new 
fighter  development  but  avoiding  the  requirement 
to  replace  the  A-10  and  maintain  the  attendant  mis¬ 
sion,  he  stipulated  that  “until  the  Air  Force  makes 
good  on  its  promise  to  provide  the  Army  with  close 
air  support ...  the  advanced  tactical  fighter  (ATF) 
will  be  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the  service’s  list 
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of  tactical  priorities.”'*"' 

The  A- 10  has  a  proven  track  record  of  close  air 
support.  Sluggishness  renders  it  more  vulnerable, 
but  for  the  CAS  mission,  lengthy  loiter  time  argu- 


^  failing  to  correct  procedural 
uncertainties  and  differences  in  command  and 
control,  the  United  States  is  not ph^ing  to  its 
strong  suit — technological  superiority. 
Resisting  battlespace  command  centralization 
of  highly  capable  rotary-wing  assets  precludes 
their  most  efficacious  employment 


ably  far  outweighs  this  drawback.  Although  it  is 
not  a  fighter-interceptor,  it  is  a  jet  aircraft  of  unique 
design."*^  To  improve  survivability  from  ground  fire, 
it  has  redundant,  armor-protected  flight  control  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  wings  and  tail  unit.  It  features  a  bullet¬ 
proof  windscreen  and  a  titanium  cockpit  area  ca¬ 
pable  of  withstanding  23mm  hits.  Its  dual  engines 
are  spaced  apart  and  set  high  on  the  rear  of  the  fu¬ 
selage,  significantly  improving  the  chances  of  main¬ 
taining  power  even  after  severe  airframe  damage.^ 

Likewise,  the  case  for  helicopters  as  such  would 
seem  to  be  made.  Employed  in  a  particular  mode, 
helicopters  have  functioned  as  CAS  platforms  in  all 
but  service  doctrine  for  some  years.  Overcoming 
the  current  doctrinal  impasse  while  integrating  per¬ 
tinent  past  lessons  of  air  warfare  is  instrumental  to 
preparing  for  what  Paul  Bracken  refers  to  as  the 
“military  after  next.”"*’  Follow-on  systems  will  of¬ 
fer  new  operational  possibilities,  probably  in  line 
with  Admiral  Arthur  Cebrowski’s  recent  counsel 
that  the  militaiy'  start  finding  ways  to  provide  close 
air  support  with  something  other  than  manned  air¬ 
craft.^  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles  (RPVs),  operat¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  sensors  and  satellites,  will 
likely  be  prominent  in  the  future  battlespace,  and 
future  guidance  technology  will  permit  precision 
strikes  from  considerable  stand-off  distances."'® 
Doctrine  should  help  envision  and  operate  in  that 
future  battlespace. 

Today’s  misunderstanding  of  CAS  might  be  so 
widespread,  or  perhaps  the  associated  issues  so 
laden  with  political  baggage,  that  at  least  one  fairly 
straightforward  point  has  been  lost:  helicopters’ 
psychological  effect  on  both  friendly  and  enemy 
forces.^®  Their  visible,  sustained  presence,  often 
more  palpable  because  of  prolonged  loiter  time. 


should  assuage  ground  forces’  immutable  fear  of 
being  deserted  by  their  own  air  forces  and  left  to 
the  mercies  of  hostile  aircraft.  Helicopters,  conceiv¬ 
ably  in  conjunction  with  evolving  unmanned  sys¬ 
tems,  could  provide  support  to  ground  forces  akin 
to  the  proverbial  “cab  rank”  (allied  system  for  for¬ 
ward  air  support  that  enabled  ground-based  units  to 
call  up  attack  aircraft  on  short  notice).  True,  sol¬ 
diers  may  fear  that  helicopters  would  be  redeployed 
to  another  area  by  the  central  command,  but  Ma¬ 
rines  might  harbor  less  concern  about  attack  aircraft 
being  unavailable  at  crucial  moments.^'  On  the 
other  hand,  though,  helicopters  have  the  distinct 
ability  to  hover  and  can  use  unimproved  facilities 
far  forward  in  the  battle  area.  The  psychological 
effect  upon  enemy  forces  represents  the  other  side 
of  the  equation.  The  lingering  presence  of  friendly 
rotary-wing  aircraft  underscores  the  commitment 
and  ability  to  integrate  air  missions  with  the  move¬ 
ment  and  fire  of  the  ground  forces. 

Wio  Should  Gamend  and  Ocnb^ 

Land,  sea  and  air  engagement  invariably  prompts 
another  crucial  question:  Who  is  in  charge?^-  Mes¬ 
sages  about  apportionment  and  allocation  in  previ¬ 
ous  conflicts  must  be  captured.  During  both  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  forces  intheater  usually  agreed 
that  the  joint  task  force  (JTF)  commander,  advised 
by  the  effective  air  component  commander,  would 
decide  virtually  every  day  what  amounts  of  avail¬ 
able  aircraft  would  be  used  for  close  air  support,  in¬ 
terdiction  and  air  superiority.^^  This  apportionment 
and  allocation  procedure  usually  accorded  maxi¬ 
mum  protection  to  all  engaged  forces  and  offered 
the  best  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  mission. 
While  aircraft  were  reallocated  according  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  JTF  commander,  airmen  maintained 
centralized  control  of  air  assets,  while  the  overall 
commander,  who  presumably  had  the  best  picture 
of  the  battlespace,  determined  how  to  use  aircraft 
most  effectively.  With  the  ground  commanders  in¬ 
volved  in  decision-making,  troops  received  some 
assurance  that  air  protection  would  be  provided.^"* 

This  model  for  close  air  support  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  revitalized  form,  as  JP  3-09.3  implies. 
Aircraft  performing  CAS,  to  include  helicopters, 
should  be  placed  under  the  centralized  control  of  the 
JFACC,  who  provides  advice  and  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Joint  Force  Commander  (JFC).  The 
Roles  and  Missions  Commissions  largely  skirted 
these  and  associated  issues,  although  better  guidance 
is  now  furnished  in  JP  3-09.3.  This  1995  joint  doc- 
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trinal  publication  represents  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  doctrine  does  not  adequately  reflect 
all  the  time-tested  apportionment  and  allocation  pro¬ 
cedures  described  above.  Both  service  and  joint 
doctrine  should  do  this. 

Two  major  drawbacks  stem  from  maintaining 
systems  that  perform  close  air  support  as  inherently 
organic  to  ground  units.  First,  without  JFACC  con¬ 
trol,  these  assets  could  remain  idle  in  times  of  genu¬ 
ine  need  in  particular  sectors  of  the  battlespace.  Sec¬ 
ond,  and  what  is  in  fact  the  other  side  of  the  same 
coin,  they  may  be  overused  by  ground  units  fear¬ 
ing  air  attack  or  overestimating  an  air  threat.  Cen¬ 
tralized  CAS  control,  exercised  initially  through  the 
JFACC,  but  ultimately  through  the  JFC,  as  was  of¬ 
ten  demonstrated  in  World  War  II,  alleviates  such 
difficulties  in  the  main.  Presumably  the  JFC  has  the 
most  complete  picture  of  the  battlespace,  and  he  de¬ 
termines  crucial  target  priorities.  Unless  the  opera¬ 
tion  dictates  otherwise,  maintaining  the  fighting  edge 
in  the  overall  battlespace  plainly  supersedes  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  any  one  sector.  Alluding  to  this  point, 
joint  doctrine  now  states  that  “the  JFC  provides 
guidance  on  intent  and  vision  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  air  assets  to  support  the  campaign  plan.”^^ 

Much  can  be  said  for  this  stratagem  of  realloca¬ 
tion  and  apportionment.  The  1995  joint  publication 
on  CAS  would  seem  to  be  clear  on  the  following 
matter:  “The  amount  of  air  support  that  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  joint  CAS  is  decided  by  the  JFC  in  the  air  ap¬ 
portionment  decision.”^®  Although  each  service  might 
have  to  yield  on  particular  points,  all  concerned  par¬ 
ties  stand  to  gain  by  rectifying  a  festering  problem. 
Above  all,  the  proposal  offers  to  rescue  CAS  from 
being  an  orphan  in  the  roles  and  missions  debate.^’ 
As  recently  as  1995,  just  before  the  release  of  JP 
3-09.3,  and  two  years  after  the  Report  on  Roles, 
Missions,  and  Functions  designated  CAS  as  a  pri- 
maiy'  mission  area  for  all  services,  the  Air  Force  still 
urged  the  Army  to  assume  the  CAS  role.  The  Army, 
averse  to  take  on  “new”  missions,  shied  away. 

Intermittently,  both  services  have  been  inclined 
to  criticize  the  Marines  for  maintaining  a  duplicate 
air  force  to  provide  their  own  CAS.  This  renewed 
debate  strengthened  Marine  suspicions  that  the  other 
services  would  leave  them  in  the  lurch,  further 
strengthening  the  time-honored  Marine  dictum  that 
“forces  fighting  as  a  team  should  deploy  as  a  team.” 
Marines  note  that  the  system  broke  down  miserably 
in  Vietnam,  with  the  Air  Force  once  again  unpre¬ 
pared  to  provide  the  necessary  close  air  support  to 
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the  troops  and  the  Army  continuing  to  insist  that  the 
ground  commander  should  assume  operational  con¬ 
trol  of  close  support  aircraft.  By  the  Pentagon’s  own 
admission,  doctrinal  differences  and  interservice  po¬ 
lemics  have  significantly  contributed  to  misunder¬ 
standings  within  and  outside  the  military.^® 
Following  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  War,  Israel 
changed  its  air  doctrine  to  specify  that  the  air  force 
should  “support  the  ground  forces”  to  that  it  should 
“participate  in  the  ground  battle.”^®  The  US  services 
continue  to  speak  of  merely  “supporting”  ground 
forces.  Does  it  really  matter  whether  aircraft  are 


supporting  the  ground  forces  or  participating  in  the 
ground  battle?  The  difference  is  one  of  semantics. 
But  since  CAS  is  designated  a  “primary  mission 
area”  for  all  services,  the  word  “support”  has  un¬ 
fortunate  connotations  for  warfighters.  Perhaps  the 
next  doctrinal  step  should  be  to  follow  the  Israeli 
example.  Commanders  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
reallocate  air  assets  from  one  part  of  the  battlespace 
to  another  and  to  reassign  them  from  one  mission 
to  another,  as  circumstances  dictate.  All  doctrine 
must  assure  the  commander,  air  components  and 
ground  troops  optimal  CAS.  MR 
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TIHE  concept  of  center  of  gravity  (COG) 
is  perhaps  the  most  critical  element  of  opera¬ 
tional  and  strategic  warfare.  No  plan  for  a  campaign 
or  major  operation  can  be  executed  quickly  and  de¬ 
cisively  without  identifying  enemy  and  friendly 
COGs  and  properly  applying  combat  power  to  de¬ 
grade,  destroy,  neutralize  or  protect  them.  However, 
despite  the  significance  of  this  concept,  misunder¬ 
standing  and  confusion  surround  what  really  con¬ 
stitutes  a  proper  COG.  Many  theoreticians  and  prac¬ 
titioners  also  doubt  the  concept’s  practical  usefulness 
for  commanders  and  staffs  planning  and  executing 
campaigns  or  major  operations.  Identifying  a  COG 
provides  a  locus  toward  which  to  direct  all  sources  of 
power — combat  forces  and  noncombat  elements.® 
Discerning  the  COG  should  optimally  start  with 
identifying  and  analyzing  critical  factors,  both  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively.  Center  of  gravity  is  of¬ 
ten  confused  with  objectives  or  decisive  points  or 
critical  vulnerabilities.  However,  these  concepts 
differ  greatly.  Operational  commanders  and  their 
staffs  should  fully  know  and  understand  the  concept 
of  critical  factors  and  the  analytical  process  used  to 
identify  the  proper  COG  for  both  the  enemy  and 
friendly  forces. 

The  term  “critical  factors”  refers  to  both  “critical 
strengths”  and  “critical  weaknesses”  of  a  military 
force  or  nonmilitary  source  of  power.  They  exist 
at  each  level  of  war  and  can  be  concrete  or  abstract.- 
At  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  of  war,  tan¬ 
gible  critical  factors  range  from  those  purely  geo¬ 
graphic  (geostrategic  positions,  bases  of  operations, 
lines  of  operations,  lines  of  communication)  to 
those  purely  military  (armed  forces,  individual 
services  or  major  forces).  Abstract  factors  might 
involve  the  will  to  fight,  coalition  unity,  public 
support  or  morale  and  discipline.  Critical  factors 
are  relative  and  subject  to  change  over  time;  there¬ 
fore,  commanders  and  staffs  must  constantly 


Decisive  points  are  not  sources  of 
strength  but  are  usually  found  among  critical 
weaknesses  . . .  Once  the  COG  is  determined, 
decisive  points  are  identified  and  targeted 
Attacking  enemy  vulnerabilities  will  not  cause 
the  desired  effect  unless  it  influences  the  COG. 


watch  for  effects  on  their  plans  and  operations. 

In  generic  terms,  critical  strengths  are  capabilities 
vital  for  accomplishing  a  given  or  assumed  military 
objective.  Critical  weaknesses  are  those  sources  of 
power — combat  or  noncombat — whose  deficien¬ 
cies  adversely  affect  the  accomplishment  of  a  given 
or  assumed  military  objective.  Some  critical  weak¬ 
nesses  can  be  exploited  and  become  critical  vulner¬ 
abilities — those  critical  weaknesses  or  their  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  inadequate  or  highly  susceptible  to 
enemy  actions  (military,  diplomatic,  psychological). 
To  complicate  the  matter,  a  critical  strength  might 
become  a  critical  vulnerability  if  it  lacks  adequate 
protection  or  support  and  thereby  becomes  open  to 
the  enemy  attack  (command  and  control,  commu¬ 
nications  and  computers  or  logistics). 

W:iatisaCDG?2 

Any  sound  plan  for  employing  combat  forces  es¬ 
sentially  hinges  on  properly  determining  a  COG. 
Often  the  COG  is  understood  as  being  one  of  the 
enemy’s  vulnerabilities.  However,  a  COG  is  found 
among  critical  strengths — never  critical  weaknesses 
or  critical  vulnerabilities.  Still,  US  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Army,  erroneously  believe  that 
COGs  are  identical  to  critical  vulnerabilities  or  even 
synonymous  with  the  targets  to  be  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Unlike  an  objective,  decisive  point,  criti¬ 
cal  weakness  or  vulnerability,  an  enemy  COG,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels,  can 
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physically  endanger  one’s  own  COG.  A  COG  is 
also  often  confused  with  the  military  objective  to 
be  accomplished.  Experience  clearly  shows  that 
focusing  on  the  objective  without  identifying  and 
attacking  the  enemy’s  COG  will  invariably  result 
in  urmecessary  losses  of  persormel,  materiel  and 


The  abstract  or  intangible  (sometimes 
called  ingyonderable)  elements  of  a  COG  at  any 
level  include  military  leadership,  doctrine, 
morale  and  discipline.  They  are  difficult  to 
quantify  and  therefore  cannot  be  estimated  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  The  higher  the  level  of 
war,  the  more  intangible  elements  fall  within 
the  scope  of  a  given  COG. 


time — even  despite  overwhelming  combat  power. 
Another  error  is  to  confuse  a  decisive  point  with  the 
COG.  Although  closely  related,  decisive  points  do 
not  relate  to  sources  of  strength  but  usually  to  criti¬ 
cal  weaknesses,  which  are  relevant  if  they  are  open 
to  attack  and  will  facilitate  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
COG.  Once  the  COG  is  determined,  decisive  points 
are  identified  and  targeted."*  Yet,  attacking  enemy 
vulnerabilities  will  not  cause  the  desired  effect  im- 
less  it  influences  the  COG.^ 

Most  theoreticians  attribute  the  COG  concept  to 
the  writings  of  Prussian  war  philosopher  Carl  von 
Clausewitz.  While  the  concept  itself  is  soimd  and 
extremely  useful,  its  theoretical  underpinnings  are 
somewhat  problematic.®  Clausewitz  might  have 
thought  in  terms  of  “center  of  gravity”  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  today,  but  he  used  the  imiquely  German 
term  Schwerpunkt — the  “point  of  main  decision.”’ 
The  meaning  of  that  term  has  changed  considerably 
since  Clauzewitzian  days  and  today  is  used  much 
more  loosely  and  for  many  purposes.®  In  military 
terms,  the  Schwerpunkt  designates  a  theater,  area  or 
place  where  the  commander  expects  a  decision. 

The  main  factors  in  selecting  a  Schwerpunkt  in¬ 
clude  the  situation,  terrain  and  commander’s  intent,  hr 
German  theory  and  practice,  commanders  should 
“build  up”  a  point  of  main  decision  (Schwerpunkt- 
bildung)  within  their  areas  of  responsibility.  When 
appropriate,  a  commander  should  designate  a  point 
of  main  decision  for  his  subordinate  commanders. 
A  change  in  the  situation  requires  a  change  or  shift 
in  the  point  of  main  decision  (Schwerpunkt- 
verlegung)^  The  same  term  is  often  used  for  vari¬ 
ety  of  military  and  nonmilitary  situations  to  describe 
where  the  main  focus  of  effort  is  or  will  be. 


In  generic  terms,  a  COG  is  that  source  of  lever¬ 
age  or  massed  strength — physical  or  moral — whose 
serious  degradation,  dislocation,  neutralization  or 
destruction  will  have  the  most  decisive  impact  on 
the  enemy’s  or  one’s  own  ability  to  accomplish  a 
given  military  objective.  A  COG  can  be  a  source 
of  leverage,  as  for  example,  in  a  hostage-taking  situ¬ 
ation.  Then,  the  hostages  themselves,  not  the  ter¬ 
rorists  or  a  state  holding  them,  should  be  considered 
the  enemy’s  COG.  It  is  they  who  are  the  source  of 
strength — or  more  accurately,  leverage — for  a  ter¬ 
rorist  group  or  a  rogue  state. 

The  concept  of  mass  should  not  be  taken  too  lit¬ 
erally  because  what  coimts  most  is  the  massed  ef¬ 
fect,  not  whether  combat  power  is  physically  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  certain  area.  Because  of  the  long 
range,  lethality  and  accuracy  of  air  and  naval  weap¬ 
ons,  COGs  in  air  or  naval  warfare  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  need  to  be  massed  in  a  speciftc  area  but  may  be 
dispersed  throughout  a  large  part  of  a  given  theater 
or  area  of  operations.  In  contrast,  a  groimd  force’s 
COG  must  usually  be  massed  in  a  relatively  small 
physical  area.  Yet,  even  in  land  warfare,  increases 
in  the  speed  and  range  of  various  platforms  allow 
massing  within  a  larger  area  of  the  theater  than  was 
possible  in  World  War  II. 

Composition.  A  massed  effect  of  power — mili¬ 
tary  or  nonmilitary — is  the  key  ingredient  for  the 
emergence  or  existence  of  a  COG  at  any  level  of 
war.  The  larger  and  the  more  diverse  the  source  of 
power,  the  more  potential  COGs.  Military 
sources  of  power  clearly  predominate  at  the  op¬ 
erational  and  tactical  levels,  while  nonmilitary 
ones  are  most  strongly  represented  at  the  national 
and  theater-strategic  levels. 

The  most  commonly  imderstood  form  of  military 
power,  combat  power,  contains  an  irmer  core  and 
an  outer  core.  The  inner  core,  where  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  “mass”  is  physically  concentrated,  encompasses 
firepower,  maneuver  and  leadership.  However,  the 
inner  core  cannot  properly  ftmction  without  other 
elements  that  provide  support,  protection  and  inte¬ 
gration — grouped  arbitrarily  in  the  outer  core  of  the 
COG.  There  reside  critical  weaknesses  and  vulner¬ 
abilities,  which  the  opponent  can  exploit.  Protec¬ 
tion  against  such  attacks  includes  air  defense,  close 
air  support,  fire  support  and  operational  security. 
Supporting  elements,  also  called  “sustainers”  are 
intelligence  and  logistics.'®  The  integration  ele¬ 
ments,  also  called  “connectors,”  link  leadership  with 
all  other  elements  of  combat  power. 

Any  COG  encompasses  both  physical  and  ab¬ 
stract  elements.  In  land  warfare,  physical  or  tan- 
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gible  COGs  can  range  from  an  armored  or  mecha¬ 
nized  battalion  or  regiment  to  the  ground  forces  as 
a  whole.  In  naval  warfare,  a  COG  can  be  a  direct 
screen  of  a  convoy,  a  surface  strike  group,  a  mari¬ 
time  action  group,  a  carrier  battle  group  (CVBG) 
or  a  major  part  of  a  surface  fleet,  for  example.  In 
air  warfare,  a  COG  can  be  that  element  of  a  force 
of  combat  aircraft  having  the  most  significant  com¬ 
bat  power,  such  as  a  fighter  or  bomber  squadron  in 
a  fighter/bomber  wing,  the  entire  force  of  fighters 
in  a  ground-based  air  defense  or  bombers. 

The  abstract  or  intangible  (sometimes  called  im¬ 
ponderable)  elements  of  a  COG  at  any  level  include 
military  leadership,  doctrine,  morale  and  discipline. 
They  are  difficult  to  quantify  and  therefore  cannot 
be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
higher  the  level  of  war,  the  more  intangible  elements 
fall  within  the  scope  of  a  given  COG.  Hence,  they 
range  from  leadership  of  a  tactical-size  force  to  such 
factors  as  national  or  alliance/coalition  leadership 
and  the  national  will  to  fight.  In  an  alliance  or  coa¬ 
lition,  the  COG  might  consist  of  the  community  of 
interests  or  common  desires  that  hold  the  members 
together.”  Desert  Storm  for  example,  the  Iraqis  saw 
the  Coalition’s  cohesion  as  an  intangible  element  of 
the  strategic  COG,  while  the  coalition  viewed  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  inner  circle  in  an  analogous  role. 
However,  there  are  instances  when  the  strategic 
COG  can  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  physical 
elements.  This  situation  can  occur  in  an  immature  the¬ 
ater  of  operations  that  lacks  the  population  base  and 
economic  infrastructure  to  generate  intangible  ele¬ 
ments.  During  the  Solomons  Campaign  in  1942-43, 
Allied  planners  considered  the  Japanese  naval  base 
at  Rabaul  (New  Britain)  and  the  string  of  airfields 
in  its  vicinity  as  just  such  a  strategic  COG. 

COGs  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war 
are  almost  invariably  the  mass  of  the  enemy  force 
with  the  highest  mobility  and  combat  power.  For 
example,  the  operational  COGs  for  both  the  Allies 
and  the  Axis  in  the  North  African  Campaign, 
1940-43,  were  armored  forces.  Specifically, 
Germany’s  operational  COG  was  not  the  entire 
Panzergruppe  Afrika  led  by  Field  Marshal  Erwin 
Rommel,  but  its  Afrika  Korps  (15th  and  2 1  st  Panzer 
divisions  and  the  Afrika  Division — later  redesig¬ 
nated  as  90th  Light  Division).”  For  the  Germans, 
the  Allied  operational  COG  in  the  British  counter¬ 
offensive  in  November  1941  (Operation  Crusader) 
was  the  1st  and  7th  Armored  divisions  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  armored  brigades.” 

In  general  war,  intangible  COG  elements  are  usu¬ 
ally  represented  only  at  the  national  and  theater- 


In  generic  terms,  a  COG  is  that  source 
of  leverage  or  massed  strength — physical  or 
moral — whose  serious  degradation,  dislocation, 
neutralization  or  destruction  will  have  the  most 
decisive  impact  on  the  enen^  ’s  or  one ’s  own 
ability  to  accomplish  a  given  military  objective 
...  In  a  hostage-taking  situation,  the  hostages 
themselves,  not  the  terrorists  or  a  state  holding 
them,  should  be  considered  the  enemy ’s  COG. 

It  is  th^  who  are  the  source  of  strength — 
or  more  accurately,  leverage — for  a  terrorist 
group  or  a  rogue  state. 


strategic  levels;  in  a  low-intensity  conflict  they 
can  be  found  at  the  tactical  level.  Rarely  in  a 
counterinsurgency  would  the  antigovemment  forces 
mass  to  constitute  a  tangible  operational  COG.  In 
counterinsurgency  warfare,  the  rebel  leadership  on 
one  side  and  government  legitimacy  and  public 
opinion  on  the  other  are  most  likely  to  be  strategic 
COGs,  while  each  rebel  group  in  the  countryside 
would  constitute  a  potential  tactical  COG.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  the  insurgency  in  El  Salvador  in  the 
1980s,  the  strategic  COG  for  the  rebel  coalition  was 
the  legitimacy  of  the  government  itself”  In  Soma¬ 
lia,  the  United  States  erred  by  becoming  involved 
where  its  vital  interests  were  not  at  stake,  but  the 
very  survival  of  the  Somalian  clan  leader 
Mohammed  Farrah  Aideed  was.  This  dangerously 
asymmetrical  situation  allowed  Aideed  to  attack  the 
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US  strategic  COG  indirectly.  He  challenged  the  na¬ 
tional  will  to  fight  by  exploiting  a  US  critical  vul¬ 
nerability — aversion  to  suffering  casualties.  With 
no  vital  interest  at  stake,  the  United  States  could  not 
protect  and  sustain  popular  and  political  support, 
while  Aideed’s  desire  for  independent  power  could 
be  sustained  indefinitely.'^ 

QJGIfelaticndlips 

COG  and  Levels  of  War.  In  generic  terms,  a 
COG  exists  for  a  given  tactical,  operational  and  stra¬ 
tegic  military  objective  to  be  accomplished.  Thus, 
COGs  potentially  exist  at  each  level  of  war.  The 
COG  concept  becomes  more  complicated  at  the 


In  general  war,  intangible  elements 
of  the  enemy’s  COG  are  usually  represented 
only  at  the  national  and  theater-strategic  levels; 
in  a  low-intensity  conflict  th^  can  be  found  at 
the  tactical  level  Rarefy  in  a  counterinsurgency 
would  the  antigovernment  forces  mass  to 
constitute  a  tangible  operational  COG. 


tactical  level,  because  different  and  multiple  COGs 
exist  at  any  given  time  for  forces  fighting  on  the 
ground,  in  the  air  and  at  sea.  Because  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  many  lower-level  COGs,  the  concept’s  util¬ 
ity  at  the  tactical  level  is  somewhat  suspect.  Argu¬ 
ably,  the  concept  is  more  useful  for  planning  at  the 
operational  and  strategic  levels,  where  their  num¬ 
ber  is  small  and  the  effects  of  improper  or  untimely 
identification  can  be  severe. 

COG  and  Objective.  Centers  of  gravity  closely 
relate  to  objectives;  they  influence  each  other  and 
must  be  in  consonance.  The  operational  COGs  are 
linked  to  both  strategic  and  operational  objectives; 
operational  goals  and  COGs  establish  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  selection  of  tactical  objectives  and  their 
related  COGs.  If  this  inherent  linkage  to  the  strate¬ 
gic  aim  is  to  dominate  the  employment  of  forces  in 
the  planning  process,  operational  and  tactical  con¬ 
siderations  begin  to  determine  strategy.'® 

Neutralizing,  seriously  degrading  or  defeating  a 
COG  at  a  lower  level  of  war  weakens  the  COG  at 
the  next  higher  level.  Defeats  in  the  field  usually 
erode  the  enemy’s  will  to  fight.  For  example,  de¬ 
struction  or  neutralization  of  the  Iraqi  Republican 
Guards  severely  weakened  both  tangible  and  intan¬ 
gible  elements  of  the  Iraqi  strategic  COG.  Likewise, 
successive  defeats  of  the  enemy’s  tactical  COGs  will 


degrade  his  operational  COG,  and  by  neutralizing 
or  destroying  the  latter,  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
the  defeat  of  his  strategic  COG. 

Any  change  of  the  objective  at  the  higher  level 
should  invariably  lead  to  the  change  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  COG.  Accomplishing  a  military  objec¬ 
tive  at  one  level  of  war  will  invariably  affect  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  and  COGs  at  other  levels,  and  rapidly 
changing  aims  or  operational  objectives  can  even 
cause  a  loss  of  focus  on  the  COG.  The  US  defense 
of  the  Philippines  in  December  1941  is  such  an  ex¬ 
ample.  War  Plan  Orange  projected  a  six-month 
defense  to  delay  the  Japanese,  followed  by  a  with¬ 
drawal  to  Baatan.  A  potential  operational  COG  was 
the  Japanese  invasion  force  (with  ground,  air  and 
naval  components);  however,  the  focus  should  have 
been  on  the  Japanese  ground  forces  once  they 
landed.  The  fall  1941  buildup  of  US  forces  in  the 
Philippines  led  both  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  planners  in  Washington,  DC,  to  change  the  stra¬ 
tegic  aims:  MacArthur  was  to  abandon  the  citadel- 
type  defenses  and  defend  all  the  Philippine  islands 
and  the  adjacent  waters,  cooperate  with  the  Navy 
in  raids  against  Japanese  shipping,  conduct  air  raids 
and  assist  in  defense  of  the  territories  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.  These  were  considerably  different 
aims  from  those  initially  assigned  and  required  shift¬ 
ing  the  focus  and  method  of  US  defenses.'’ 

Multiple  COGs.  The  number  of  COGs  directly 
relates  to  the  number  of  military  objectives  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Thus,  the  higher  the  level  of  war,  the 
fewer  COGs  there  will  be.  The  higher  the  level  of 
war,  the  more  drastic  the  consequences  of  incor¬ 
rectly  identifying  the  enemy  or  friendly  COG.  At 
the  national  level,  a  single  strategic  COG  usually  ex¬ 
ists.  For  instance,  the  World  War  II  Axis  Powers’ 
will  to  fight  and  their  military-economic  strength  can 
be  considered  their  strategic  COG.  A  large  theater 
of  war  will  usually  contain  several  theater-strategic 
COGs,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area 
and  Southwest  Pacific  Area  in  World  War  II.  For 
each  theater-strategic  objective  in  these  two  the¬ 
aters,  a  corresponding  theater-strategic  COG  ex¬ 
isted.  And  for  each  declared  or  undeclared  theater 
of  operations,  a  single  theater-strategic  COG  existed. 
Thus,  in  southern  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  the  Japanese 
stronghold  at  Rabaul  on  New  Britain  was  the 
theater-strategic  COG,  while  in  an  undeclared  Phil¬ 
ippine  theater  of  operations,  the  theater-strategic 
COG  comprised  the  Japanese  ground,  air  and  na¬ 
val  forces  deployed  in  and  around  the  Philippines. 

The  higher  the  level  of  war,  the  more  fixed  or  un- 
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changeable  a  given  COG  is.  For  example,  a  strate¬ 
gic  COG  will  change  little  or  very  slowly  compared 
with  the  operational  COG.  It  is  a  relatively  fixed 
entity  throughout  the  conflict  and  will  change  only 
if  the  leadership  is  changed  or  removed  from  power 
or  a  major  part  of  the  military  or  nonmilitary  source 
of  power  drastically  changes  and  thereby  the  enemy’s 
force  reemerges  as  a  completely  different  entity.'* 
For  example,  the  strategic  COG  will  shift  or  change 
its  character  if  one  or  more  members  of  an  a  coali¬ 
tion  leave  the  war  or  change  sides  in  a  conflict. 

CCGs  andEorceEhpQxq^nient 

Normally,  in  a  campaign,  several  operational 
COGs  will  exist,  while  in  a  major  operation  usually 
a  single  operational  COG  will  exist.  Regardless  of 
their  number,  operational  COGs  in  a  campaign  must 
be  attacked  to  defeat  or  neutralize  a  given  theater- 
strategic  COG  and  attain  corresponding  operational 
objectives  which  cumulatively  would  accomplish 
the  theater-strategic  objective.  Each  major  joint/ 
combined  operation  in  a  campaign  is  usually  di¬ 
rected  at  a  specific  operational  COG.  Normally, 
before  launching  a  ground  offensive  in  a  land  cam¬ 
paign,  a  number  of  operational  objectives  must  be 
accomplished  by  air  or  naval  forces. 

The  primary  task  of  air  forces  is  to  obtain  and 
maintain  air  superiority,  which  in  turn,  requires  neu¬ 
tralizing  or  destroying  enemy  air  defuses,  specifi¬ 
cally  fighter  aircraft  strength — usually  the  opera¬ 
tional  COG.  Naval  forces  must  gain  sea  control  in 
a  maritime  theater  or  part  of  it,  and  for  them  the 
enemy’s  operational  COG  will  be  the  entire  fleet  or 
a  major  part  of  its  striking  forces.  In  the  planned 
German  campaign  to  invade  Britain  (Seeloewe), 
the  Luftwaffe  considered  the  Royal  Air  Force’s 
Fighter  Command  as  the  operational  center  of 
gravity.  Had  the  amphibious  landing  taken  place 
as  planned,  the  Luftwaffe's,  focus  would  have 
shifted  to  the  British  mechanized  forces  defend¬ 
ing  the  beaches  or  held  in  operational  reserve. 
Likewise,  in  Desert  Storm,  the  Iraqi  fighter  aircraft 
and  ground-based  air  defenses  were  an  operational 
COG  for  coalition’s  air  forces.  For  the  US  and  coa¬ 
lition  naval  forces,  the  Iraqi  surface  combatants  had 
the  same  status. 

Not  all  operational  COGs  are  equally  critical  for 
success  in  a  given  campaign.  Because  the  outcome 
of  a  land  campaign  hinges  on  the  fate  of  ground 
forces,  the  most  important  operational  COG  is  the 
one  that  comprises  the  most  mobile  and  power¬ 
ful  enemy  forces  on  the  ground.  The  Iraqi  Re- 


An  Iraqi  airforce 
command  and 
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The  primary  task  of  air forces  is  to  obtain 
and  maintain  air  superiority,  which  in  turn,  will 
require  neutralizing  or  destroying  enemy  air 
defenses,  specifically  fighter  aircraft  strength — 
usually  the  operational  COG.  Naval  forces 
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publican  Guards  represented  the  most  important 
operational  COG  for  all  US  and  coalition  forces 
in  Desert  Storm. 

In  any  campaign,  a  single  operational  COG  will 
exist  for  each  successive  operational  objective.  Af¬ 
terward,  the  enemy  will  usually  try  to  mass  forces 
and  a  new  operational  COG  forms  in  defense  of  the 
next  operational  objective.  If  US  and  coalition 
forces  had,  after  a  short  pause,  continued  their  ad¬ 
vance  into  Iraq,  a  new  operational  COG  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  the  remaining  Republican  Guard 
divisions  and  the  other  divisions  deployed  in  the 
Basrah-Baghdad  area.  This  force  was  organized 
into  one  army  corps  with  seven  divisions  (three  ar¬ 
mored,  one  mechanized  infantry  and  three  infantry) 
with  786  tanks  or  about  37  percent  of  all  the  tanks 
in  the  Iraqi  army.'® 

Centers  of  gravity  are  relative  in  time  and  space 
because  they  are  always  found  where  one’s  own 
combat  power  must  be  decisively  employed.  At  the 
operational  and  tactical  levels,  both  sides  in  a  con¬ 
flict  will  usually  try  to  mass  their  forces  and  assets 
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in  a  given  area  and  time  to  create  decisive  superi¬ 
ority.  The  operational  commander  and  his  staff 
should  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  massing  his  forces,  a  task  as  important  as  de¬ 
fining  the  enemy’s  COG.^ 

Absence  of  the  COG.  If  the  enemy’s  COG  is 
physically  concentrated,  as  were  the  Iraqi  Republi¬ 
can  Guards  in  the  Gulf  War,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 


In  some  sectors,  multiple  tactical 
COGs  must  be  drfeated  or  neutralized  over  time 
to  ultimately  d^eat  the  enemy ’s  strategic  COG. 

This  situation  arises  in  trade  warfare  (attack 
against  the  enen^  ’s  and  protection  of  friendly 
shipping),  and  escort  forces,  as  a  whole, 
represent  the  enemy’s  operational  COG. . . . 
A  similar  situation  usually  exists  when 
fighting  insurgents. 


identify.  However,  in  some  sectors,  one’s  own  and 
friendly  forces  will  require  a  longer  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  ultimate  military  objective  because  the 
enemy’s  operational  COG  has  not  yet  formed. 
Then,  multiple  tactical  COGs  must  be  defeated  or 
neutralized  over  time  to  ultimately  defeat  the 
enemy’s  strategic  COG.  This  situation  arises  in 
trade  warfare  (attack  against  the  enemy’s  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  friendly  shipping),  and  escort  forces, 
as  a  whole,  represent  the  enemy’s  operational 
COG.  These  forces  never  mass  in  a  certain  sea  or 
ocean  area  but  split  to  protect  a  given  convoy  or 
several  convoys;  the  attacker  must  wear  down  the 
defender’s  COG  over  time. 

A  similar  situation  usually  exists  when  fighting 
insurgents.  Forces  opposed  to  the  government  nor¬ 
mally  operate  in  small  groups  and  use  hit-and-run 
tactics.  Since  they  normally  do  not  operate  in  large 
formations,  they  seldom  offer  government  forces  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  or  neutralize  them  unless  they 
make  the  mistake  of  prematurely  operating  in  larger 
formations  as  the  Yugoslav  Partisans  (guerrillas) 
did  in  late  1942.  Communist  leader  Josip  Broz-Tito 
changed  tactics  from  small-scale  attacks  to 
large-scale  operations  by  eight  newly  established 
“shock”  divisions.  The  Germans  took  advantage  of 
Tito’s  error,  trapping  and  decimating  his  forces.-' 

Operational  commanders  should  always  be  aware 
of  opponents’  ever-changing  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  mission  can  change  from  phase 
to  phase  of  a  major  operation  or  campaign.  The 


introduction  of  advanced  weapons  or  a  major 
force  into  the  theater  might  significantly  shift 
relative  capabilities. -- 

Change  of  the  COG.  The  operational  COG  can 
shift  to  other  types  of  force  or  change  its  character 
over  time.  A  force  different  from  that  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hostilities  or  military  action  can 
emerge  as  the  COG  because  of  one’s  own  suc¬ 
cess  in  combat.  Higher-than-expected  attrition, 
low  morale  and  poor  training  and  a  general  inabil¬ 
ity  to  regenerate  combat  power  might  also  lead  to  a 
shift  of  the  enemy’s  COG.  Once  a  plan  is  executed, 
the  situation  must  be  closely  monitored  and  reas¬ 
sessed  to  detect  potential  changes  or  shifts  in  the 
enemy  COG.^  For  example,  in  the  Leyte  opera¬ 
tion,  US  Third  Fleet  Commander,  Admiral  William 
F.  Halsey,  apparently  thought  that  the  most  serious 
threat  (the  enemy’s  COG  in  modem  understanding 
of  the  term)  was  posed  by  Vice  Admiral  Jisaburo 
Ozawa’s  Main  Body  (fast  carrier  force),  not  Vice 
Admiral  Kurita’s  heavy  ships  of  the  First  Diversion¬ 
ary  Attack  Force.  One  can  argue  that  perhaps 
Halsey’s  obsessive  desire  for  a  decisive  naval  battle 
against  the  Japanese  aircraft  carriers,  coupled  with 
purposely  vague  orders  from  Admiral  Nimitz, 
clouded  his  judgment.  Nevertheless,  Halsey  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  declining 
performance  of  Japanese  pilots  after  the  Battle  of 
Midway.  By  October  1944,  Japanese  carriers  did 
not  represent  as  large  a  threat  to  US  forces  at  Leyte 
as  did  Kurita’s  heavy  surface  force. 

Shift  of  the  COG.  The  enemy’s  COG  can  also 
shift  from  one  type  of  force  to  another  with  phase 
changes  in  a  major  operation  or  campaign.  This 
situation  usually  exists  when  phases  change  with  the 
medium  in  which  a  force  moves  or  combat  is  to  take 
place  (from  sea  to  shore  or  from  air  to  ground).  In 
an  amphibious  landing  operation,  the  defender’s 
COG  will  likely  be  the  attacker’s  naval  task  force 
(the  surface  ships  with  the  highest  combat  power, 
usually  the  carrier  attack  force)  assigned  as  opera¬ 
tional  cover  and  support.  The  amphibious  task  force 
at  sea  cannot  threaten  an  enemy’s  operational  COG 
on  land,  but  the  operational  cover  force  can.  Thus, 
for  the  defender  the  primary  goal  initially  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  neutralize  the  attacker’s  operational  cover 
as  the  Allies  did  at  The  Battle  of  Coral  Sea  in  May 
1942.  However,  once  an  amphibious  force  lands 
successfully,  it  becomes  the  COG. 

In  the  Falklands/Malvinas  conflict  of  1982,  the 
two  British  carrier  forces  constituted  the  proper  op¬ 
erational  COG  prior  to  landing.  Without  these  car- 
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riers,  no  landing  could  have  been  conducted  by  the 
British.  While  the  loss  of  the  transport  Atlantic 
Conveyor  on  25  May  with  its  embarked  equip¬ 
ment  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  British  effort,  that 
ship  was  not  a  COG  but  a  critical  vulnerability. 
The  troops  and  equipment  could  be  replaced  rela¬ 
tively  quickly  but  not  the  aircraft  carriers.  After 
the  landing,  the  British  3  Commando  Brigade  was 
the  British  operational  COG.  The  Argentine  op¬ 
erational  COG  was  not  surface  forces  but  the  land- 
based  air  power — specifically  the  Exocet-dsmed 
fighter-bombers.  After  the  landing,  the  Argentine 
operational  COG  shifted  to  the  troops  defending 
Port  Stanley. 

Likewise,  in  a  major  airborne  operation,  such  as 
was  the  German  invasion  of  Crete  (Operation 
Merkur)  in  May  1944  or  the  Allied  airborne  land¬ 
ing  at  Arnhem  (Operation  Market  Garden)  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1944,  a  similar  shift  of  COG  occurs  as  in 
amphibious  landing  operations.  The  escorting  fight¬ 
ers  represent  an  operational  COG  prior  to  the  arrival 
at  the  landing  zone;  after  the  paratroops  drop  or  the 
helicopters  land,  the  airborne  troops  on  the  ground 
become  the  operational  COG. 

The  concept  of  a  COG  is,  besides  objective,  the 


The  enemy ’s  COG  can  shift 
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change  with  the  medium  in  which  a  force  moves 
or  combat  is  to  take  place  (from  sea  to  shore 
or  from  air  to  ground). 


most  critical  part  of  any  military  planning  process. 
Both  the  objective  and  the  corresponding  COG  must 
be  properly  determined.  To  confuse  the  objective 
with  a  COG  is  an  error.  However,  to  consider  the 
enemy’s  vulnerability  or  decisive  point  to  be  a  COG 
is  a  blunder.  The  higher  the  level  of  war,  the  more 
important  it  is  to  determine  properly  both  the  en¬ 
emy  and  friendly  COGs.  Operational  commanders 
and  staffs  should  thoroughly  understand  the  concept 
of  critical  factors  and  the  analytical  process  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  proper  COG  for  both  the  enemy’s  and 
friendly  forces.  No  sound  plan  for  a  major  opera¬ 
tion  or  campaign  can  be  drafted  without  focusing 
all  efforts  to  protect  friendly  COGs  and  destroy  or 
neutralize  the  enemy’s.  MR 
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Military  operation*  increaeingly  epam  the 
•peetntm  between  war  and  the  other  mieeione 
John  Keegan  ealU  the  “mall  change  of 
eoldiering."  That  email  change  hew  become 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  Thie  ieeue  imdMtdee 
SASO  artidee  here  and  in  the  tneighte  and 
Almanac  eeetion*.  Traditionally,  the  Army 
hew  eaid  that  warfighting  readineee  comee 
firet,  but  John  Nagt  and  BUeabeth  Young 
argue  that  ie«  ehould  alwaye  train  for  peetee 
<^>eration»  ae  part  of  rotations  to  the  dirt 
combat  training  centers.  Being  welbtrained 
and  well  equipped  may  not  be  enough  for  the 
missions  soldiers  face  abroad^unless 
resources  are  used  properly.  Denise  Jhwdl 
expleUns  how  commeinders  and  units  can 
deUoer  derioative  benefits  to  local  nationeds 
but  easily  misuse  operations  funds  if  their 
understanding  and  priorities  are  shewed. 
The  financial  blur  can  extend  to  the  operation 
itself  if  peaeeheqtert  do  not  underhand  the 
dyruunics  of  crowds  and  mobs.  Sid  Heal 
erplains  the  progression  from  order  to  crisis 
ctnd  how  to  resportd  apprrmriately. 
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Si  Vis  Pacem,  Para  Pacem: 

Training  for 
Humanitarian 
Emergencies 

Major  John  A,  Nagl,  US  Army,  and  Cadet  Elizabeth  O.  Young,  USMA 


We  live  in  an  age  of  "heavy  peace.  .  . 
There  will  be  other  Kosovos,  and,  whether  for 
strategic  or  humanitarian  reasons  or  just 
muddled  impidses  we  will  not  be  able  to 
resist  them  all. ...  We  cannot  enter  upon  such 
commitments  under  the  assumption  that 
they  will  be  temporary  and  brief. .  . 

We  must  stop  pretending  those  challenges  will 
disappear — that  "something  will  turn  up” — 
and  prepare  to  meet  them. ' 

— Ralph  Peters 

THE  END  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  rise 
W  W  of  ethnonationalistic  conflicts,  complex  hu¬ 
manitarian  emergencies  (CHEs)  have  proliferated 
around  the  world.  Internal  conflicts  that  combine 
large-scale  displacements  of  people,  mass  famine 
and  fragile  or  failing  economic,  social  and  political 
institutions  are  becoming  commonplace.  War  re¬ 
mains  a  common  feature  of  the  international  land¬ 
scape  despite  growing  global  interdependence.  - 
While  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  reduced  the  risk 
of  great-power  conflict,  it  has  also  decreased  the 
perceived  constraints  on  proxy  wars,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  over  40  unresolved  conflicts  currently  fester, 
simmer  or  rage.  International  peacekeeping  forces 
alone  are  unlikely  to  achieve  lasting  results  in  most 
cases,  but  they  can  stop  the  fighting  and  help  imple¬ 
ment  fair  and  lasting  resolutions.^ 

While  the  US  Army  prepares  to  fight  and  win  two 
nearly  simultaneous  major  theater  wars,  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  military  forces 
necessary  to  implement  our  nation’s  multifaceted  re¬ 
sponse  to  CHEs.'*  Even  though  peace  operations  and 
preventing  deadly  conflict  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common  missions,  the  Army  currently  treats 
each  CHE  as  an  exception;  it  engages  in  little  rou¬ 
tine  preparation  for  such  events.^  This  problem  is 


While  the  US  Army  prepares  to  fight 
and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  theater 
wars,  it  will frequently  be  called  upon  to  provide 
the  military  forces  necessary  to  implement 
our  nation ’s  multifaceted  response  to  conqylex 
humanitarian  emergencies  like  the 
one  in  Kosovo. 


now  known  and  discussed  beyond  the  corridors  of 
the  Pentagon  or  the  fields  of  Fort  Bragg.  Major 
newsmagazines  and  newspapers  regularly  debate  the 
issue,  including  the  report  that  “of  all  the  services, 
the  Army  has  had  the  most  difficult  transition  from 
a  Cold  War  force  ready  to  defeat  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  sort  of  nimble  force  needed  to  fight  wars  like 
the  one  in  Kosovo.”® 

The  Army  has  conducted  a  number  of  joint,  mul¬ 
tinational,  multiorganizational,  multiagency  and 
multicultural  exercises  to  better  prepare  our  troops 
for  these  new  challenges,  but  they  are  still  adminis¬ 
tered  ad  hoc.  Because  the  US  military,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Army,  is  overwhelmed  by  internal  debate 
concerning  when  and  how  to  provide  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance,  it  has  not  created  the  necessary 
precrisis  training  that  numerous  after-action  reviews 
have  stressed  is  crucial  for  success  in  these  opera¬ 
tions.’  The  Army  must  immediately  adjust  while 
continuing  to  debate  the  options  of  creating  a  two- 
tier  military  establishment  complete  with  a  con¬ 
stabulary  force,  changing  the  structure  of  the  force 
to  make  deployments  easier  or  simply  not  getting 
involved.*  Such  modifications  are  crucial,  for  in¬ 
volvement  in  CHEs  will  not  wait  until  the  debate 
over  America’s  role  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  has 
been  resolved.® 

The  Army  must  create  a  routine  training  program 
to  make  the  US  response  to  CHEs  more  successful. 
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The  military  needs  to  understand  better 
the  requirements  and philosophies  of  the  NGOs 
ami  the  functions  of  specific  organizations.  A 
roumitable  discussion  at  the  Strategic  Studies 
Institute  explained  that  “in  military  terms, 
humanitarian  affairs  are  the  primary  fffbrt  and 
military  activity  the  supporting  effort  in  most 
peace  operations.  ”  All  CTC  training  should 
likewise  involve  NGOs,  other  government 
agencies  and  other  nations. 


Unless  the  Army  creates  specialized  units  whose 
primary  mission  is  to  respond  to  CHEs,  all  units 
must  have  the  ability  to  perform  them.  Hence,  in 
keeping  with  our  “train  as  you  fight”  philosophy, 
all  National  Training  Center  (NTC),  Combat  Ma¬ 
neuver  Training  Center  (CMTC)  and  Joint  Readi¬ 
ness  Training  Center  (JRTC)  rotations  should  in¬ 
clude  a  CHE  scenario  both  leading  up  to  and 
building  down  from  a  typical  mid-intensity  conflict 
(MIC)  scenario  (see  figure).  This  scenario  more  ac¬ 
curately  reflects  the  situations  in  which  our  military 
is  likely  to  find  itself  involved  and  presents  a  greater 
training  challenge  to  US  forces. 


Duration  of  Rotation 


The  Army  must  more  actively  prepare  for  CHEs. 
RAND  researcher  Jennifer  Morrison  Taw  noted  that 
“the  Army  is  the  most  likely  of  all  US  military  ser¬ 
vices  to  pay  the  price  for  failings  in  interagency  co¬ 
ordination.”'®  US  policy  implementation  in  Bosnia 
lacks  a  mechanism  to  ensure  effective  integration 
of  the  civilian  and  military  peacebuilding  programs 
at  the  tactical,  operational  or  strategic  level.  The 
only  integration  thus  far  was  at  the  operational  level 
and  occurred  ad  hoc.  As  a  result,  the  military  con¬ 
ditions  for  success  of  the  Dayton  Peace  Accord  were 
largely  met,  but  the  situation  on  the  ground  was 
never  transformed  into  a  condition  from  which  the 
military  could  withdraw.  As  the  first  NATO  com¬ 
mander  of  that  mission,  now  retired  General  George 
A.  Joulwan  noted,  “Because  of  this  dilemma,  there 
is  no  clear  path  from  stabilization  to  normalization 
and  no  prognosis  as  to  when  the  very  visible  mili- 
taiy'  commitment  to  peacekeeping  in  Bosnia  and 


Herzegovina  can  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  condi¬ 
tions  that  facilitate  transition  to  normalization  .  .  . 
have  not  been  established.”" 

Unless  we  begin  fostering  such  integration,  the 
Army  will  be  less  effective  and  remain  committed 
to  these  operations  longer  than  if  it  were  better 
trained  for  the  demands  of  CHEs. 

■Jhriae  Qiief  PccbOaTB 

Currently,  three  chief  problems  impede  effective 
and  efficient  US  military  responses  to  CHEs:  the 
formation  of  multinational  military  coalitions;  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  military  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  nongovernment  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  relief  organizations;  and  the  preparation  of 
individual  soldiers. 

The  formation  of  multinational  military  coa¬ 
litions.  Today’s  CHEs  require  a  multidimensional 
response,  relying  on  multinational  military  forces, 
nongovernment  organizations  (NGOs),  private  vol¬ 
unteer  organizations  (PVOs),  UN  agencies  and 
many  other  political  and  military  actors.  To  be  more 
effective  in  CHEs,  civil  and  military  efforts  require 
increased  coordination  and  integration  to  maximize 
each  player’s  contribution  and  avoid  redundancies 
and  contradictory  efforts.  Joulwan,  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  the  multidimensional  Partner¬ 
ship  for  Peace  program,  notes  that  in  these  missions 
“success  is  not  measured  solely  by  military  success, 
but  primarily  by  civilian  success. 

CHEs  must  be  addressed  by  politically  unified 
and  militarily  effective  coalitions.  International  co¬ 
operation  to  resolve  CHEs  can  reduce  the  US  bur¬ 
den  and  disperse  responsibility.'^  The  prospects  for 
increased  participation  will  improve  if  countries  feel 
more  confident  that  the  international  community  can 
collectively  manage  military  interventions  with  lim¬ 
ited  losses.'"*  However,  it  flies  in  the  face  of  reason 
to  expect  troops  from  widely  disparate  armies  to 
work  in  harmony  without  preparation.'^  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Cambodia,  35  countries  participated  in  the 
peacekeeping  force — a  recipe  for  coordination  dif¬ 
ficulties.'®  Multinational  force  commanders  must 
therefore  understand  the  divergent  training  quality 
among  their  military  contingents.'’ 

The  best  way  to  offset  these  sorts  of  problems  is 
to  establish  multinational  training  on  the  tactical,  or¬ 
ganizational  and  strategic  levels.  First  Sergeant 
Michael  Prickett,  Company  C,  2d  Battalion,  87th 
Infantry  Regiment,  recently  participated  in 
CENTRAZBAT  ’98,  a  multinational  peacekeeping 
exercise  which  brought  160  soldiers  from  the  10th 
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Mountain  Division  together  with  soldiers  from  Tur¬ 
key,  Russia  and  five  former  Soviet  republics.  Re¬ 
counting  the  experience,  Prickett  noted  that  “in  this 
age  of  multinational  peacekeeping  operations,  where 
you  must  work  closely  with  soldiers  from  other 
countries,  this  kind  of  training  is  very,  very  valu¬ 
able.  Knowing  how  other  armies  do  business  is  a 
big  deal  when  you  actually  have  to  go  into  a  real- 
world  situation  with  them.”'*  Private  Dickey 
Young,  a  B  Company  rifleman,  added  that  “it’s  dif¬ 
ferent  when  you’re  actually  working  with  people 
from  other  countries,  getting  to  fire  their  weapons 
and  living  in  the  same  area  with  them.”"’ 

These  exercises  have  more  than  symbolic  impor¬ 
tance.  They  can  foster  interoperability  as  partici¬ 
pating  forces  practice  combined  peacekeeping  and 
humanitarian  relief  operations  at  platoon  and  com¬ 
pany  levels.®  Such  training  increases  the  efficiency  of 
US  forces  in  responding  to  CHEs,  especially  at  the 
tactical  level,  where  these  operations  succeed  or  fail. 

The  civil-military  relationship.  Dealing  with  the 
vast  number  of  NGOs  and  PVOs  that  typically  re¬ 
spond  to  CHEs  can  be  frustrating  and  confusing  for  both 
the  military  and  its  civilian  counterparts.-'  Military 
objectives,  capabilities  and  perspectives  on  the  problem 
could  hardly  be  more  unlike  those  of  the  NGOs.® 
Regardless  of  how  frustrating  or  confusing  this 
coordination  is,  we  must  remember  that  “although  mih- 
tary  forces  can  maintain  an  absence  of  war,  they  can¬ 
not  themselves  build  peace.”®  Max  G.  Manwaring 
remarked  that  “contemporary'  conflict  requires  strate¬ 
gic  planning  and  cooperation  between  and  among  coa¬ 
lition  partners,  international  organizations,  nongovern¬ 
ment  organizations  and  the  US  civil-military 
representation.”®  In  these  new  missions,  a  range  of 
issues  must  be  addressed  virtually  simultaneously — 
from  economic,  political  and  military  to  social,  cul¬ 
tural  and  legal.®  Thus,  “the  creation  of  an  integrat¬ 
ing  structure  is  among  the  most  daunting  challenges 
the  international  community  confronts.”-® 

Despite  numerous  involvements  in  CHEs,  we 
have  still  not  done  it  right.  Preparing  for  and  then 
responding  to  CHEs  requires  increased  coordina¬ 
tion  with  NGOs,  PVOs  and  other  US  government 
agencies.®  A  recent  RAND  publication  focused 
solely  on  the  problem  of  interagency  coordina¬ 
tion  in  CHEs,  noting  that  “even  among  US  agen¬ 
cies  alone,  such  coordination  is  difficult  to  achieve. 
US  interagency  processes  remain  fraught  with 
competition  and  confusion,  and  lack  authority  and 
accountability.  Neither  the  military  nor  the  ci¬ 
vilian  agencies  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  each 
other’s  capabilities,  objectives  or  limitations  to 


Soldiers  of  the  10th  Mountain  Division 
participated  in  CENTRAZBAT  '98,  a 
peacekeeping  exercise  that  brought 
together  soldiers  from  Turkey,  Russia 


Multinational peacekeeping  exercises 
have  more  than  symbolic  importance  Th^  can 
foster  interoperability  as  participating  forces 
practice  combined peacekeeping  and  humani¬ 
tarian  rdirf  operations  at  platoon  and  company 
levels.  Such  training  increases  the  efficieney 
of  US  forces  in  responding  to  CHEs, 
especially  at  the  tactical  level,  where  these 
operations  succeed  or  fail 


effectively  coordinate  their  activities.”® 
Beyond  US  interagency  coordination  lies  the 
far  more  daunting  task  of  dealing  with  NGOs. 
For  example,  in  Somalia  dealing  with  78  NGOs  was 
difficult  for  the  military,  but  “coordination  among 
agencies  at  the  outset  helped  alleviate  tensions.”® 
The  military  needs  to  understand  better  the  require¬ 
ments  and  philosophies  of  the  NGOs  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  specific  organizations.  A  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  explained 
that  “in  military  terms,  humanitarian  affairs  are  the 
primary  effort  and  military  activity  the  supporting 
effort  in  most  peace  operations.”*"  All  CTC  train¬ 
ing  should  likewise  involve  NGOs,  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  other  nations.*' 

The  Army  must  consider  NGOs  as  “a  resource 
with  vital  experience  and  unequaled  knowledge. 
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They  should  be  accepted  as  full  partners.”^-  Often, 
NGOs  and  PVOs  precede  military  forces  into  cri¬ 
sis  areas  where  US  peace  operations  take  place. 
Many  of  these  agencies  will  already  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  close  rapport  with  the  belligerents  and  lo¬ 
cal  nationals  in  the  area.  Thus,  “in  establishing  its 


Institutionalizing  CHE  training  carries 
with  it  the  perception  of pernmnence.  However, 
training for  and  participating  in  CHEs  will  not 
necessarily  degrade  watfighting  opportunities 
for  most  units.  The  is  to  preserve 
watfighting  skills  while  augmenting  effective¬ 
ness  at  peace  operations  since  “war-fighting  and 
peace  operations  must  not  become  alternatives 
but  conytatible  and  symbiotic  techniques 
aimed  at  a  common  goal  ” 


own  role  as  a  benefactor,  the  task  force  must  form 
a  close  civil-military  partnership  with  these  agen¬ 
cies,  which  will  help  ensure  unity  of  effort  and 
implementation  of  effective  programs.  The  first  step 
in  the  synchronization  of  these  efforts  requires  civil 
and  military  components  to  reach  a  common  appre¬ 
ciation  of  each  other’s  capabilities,  which  should 
lead  to  a  greater  degree  of  mutual  respect.”^^ 

The  Army’s  after-action  review  from  Operation 
Support  Hope  in  Rwanda  stressed  the  need  to  build 
bridges  with  the  UN  and  NGO  communities  before 
a  crisis  occurs  and  develop  training  that  focuses  on 
integrating  capabilities.^"'  Many  civilian  agencies  are 
wary  of  working  with,  being  associated  with,  or 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  military.  However,  Taw 
noted  that  frequently  NGOs  reluctant  to  work  with 
the  military  are  simply  unfamiliar  with  military  ca¬ 
pabilities,  objectives  and  limitations.^^ 

It  would  be  foolish  to  discount  the  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  US  military  and  civilian  hu¬ 
manitarian  agencies.  Tension  is  inevitable  when  the 
military  considers  CHEs  secondary  missions  to 
warfighting  and  while  civilians  involved  see  their 
primary  mission  as  protecting  and  assisting  innocent 
civilians.^®  Still,  the  only  way  to  combat  such  pa¬ 
rochialism  is  to  begin  working  together.  Overcom¬ 
ing  these  problems  prior  to  deployment  increases  the 
chances  of  successful  mission  accomplishment. 
While  organizational  and  cultural  differences  be¬ 
tween  civilian  and  military  organizations  do  create 
problems  in  CHEs,  “the  bottom  line  was  that  inter¬ 
agency  operational  level  coordination  was  incom¬ 
plete  in  the  preparation  phase. Establishing  ap¬ 


propriate  coordination  mechanisms  between  these 
various  services,  agencies,  nations  and  organizations 
in  advance  “may  not  guarantee  success  in  an  op¬ 
eration,”  but  an  absence  of  such  cooperation  will 
“nearly  always  assure  failure.”^® 

The  preparation  of  individual  soldiers.  While 
international  collaboration  among  senior  military 
commanders  has  increased,  CHEs  often  still  con¬ 
fuse  individual  soldiers.  As  Ralph  Peters  wrote,  “we 
need  to  change  the  force  to  fit  the  times.  . . .  We 
must  have  soldiers  of  adequate  quality  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  they  must  be  well  trained  and  appro¬ 
priately  equipped. . .  .When  we  think  about  the  Army 
of  the  future.  .  .  we  need  to  start  thinking  from  the 
soldier  up.”^® 

During  Operation  Restore  Hope,  the  Army  dis¬ 
covered  that  troops  were  bewildered  by  the  over¬ 
lap  between  combat  missions  and  peacekeeping. 
Moreover,  many  military  units  were  ill  prepared  for 
a  mission  that  required  a  mind-set  very  different 
from  the  warrior  ethos. ^  Because  each  soldier’s  ac¬ 
tions  often  carry  significant  political  consequences, 
it  is  imperative  to  focus  CHE  training  on  the  small- 
unit  level."" 

In  addition  to  the  tactical  training  for  the  soldiers, 
officers  need  special  consideration.  Our  Army  too 
often  clings  to  traditional  solutions,  praising  a  “past 
that  we  do  not  understand.”"*"  Company  and  field 
grade  officers  need  specialized  training  since  they 
often  must  function  “two  levels  higher”  during 
CHEs,  thinking  and  operating  at  the  operational  and 
strategic  levels.  Preparation  for  CHEs  should  ac¬ 
count  for  broader  command  and  political-military 
responsibilities  borne  by  lower-ranking  soldiers  than 
is  common  in  MIC."*" 

APccposal  fiTrlSfaTTfat-niyTrairrirg 

To  minimize  the  impact  of  civil-military  coordi¬ 
nation  problems,  multidimensional  training  must 
occur  regularly.  This  training  can  be  conducted 
when  units  deploy  to  the  JRTC  at  Fort  Polk,  Eoui- 
siana;  to  the  NTC  in  Fort  Irwin,  California;  and  to 
the  CMTC  in  Hohenfels,  Germany."*"  Requiring 
units  to  be  proficient  in  operations  relevant  to  CHEs 
and  in  their  dealings  with  civilians  will  cause  them 
to  prepare  for  such  training  regularly. 

The  Army’s  JRTC  offers  rough,  realistic  and 
stressful  two-week  exercises  to  improve  the  leadership 
and  proficiency  of  military  units.  While  the  JRTC 
simulates  low-  to  mid-intensity  conflict,  it  can  also 
simulate  stability  and  support  operations  (SASO), 
the  military’s  term  for  CHEs."*^  In  the  summer  of 
1994,  JRTC  SASO  simulation  involved  more  than 
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The  JRTC  has  simulated  stability  and  support 
operations  since  1 994  and  currently  trains  units 
scheduled  for  participation  in  Bosnia’s  SFOR. 


Unless  the  Army  creates  specialized  units  whose  primary  mission  is  to  respond  to  CHEs, 
all  units  must  have  the  ability  to  perform  them.  Hence,  in  keeping  with  our  “train  as  you  fight” 
philosophy,  aH  NTC,  CMTC  and  JRTC  rotations  should  include  a  CHE  scenario  both  leading  up 
to  and  building  down  from  a  typical  mid-intensity  conflict  scenario. 


6,000  troops  from  various  countries  along  with  for¬ 
eign  observers  and  humanitarian  aid  representa¬ 
tives.''®  In  the  summer  of  1996,  JRTC  replicated  a 
combined  and  joint  task  force  mission  in  an  opera¬ 
tional  area  similar  to  Bosnia  or  Somaha,  complete  with 
scenarios  of  ethnic  strife,  civil  war  and  competing 
insurgencies.  As  one  participant  noted,  “the  realis¬ 
tic  conditions  posed  by  JRTC  provided  participants 
with  the  mental  preparation  and  practical  experience 
necessary  to  perform  future  peace  operations.”'*’ 
The  JRTC  currently  trains  units  scheduled  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Bosnia’s  Stabihzation  Force  (SFOR)  us¬ 
ing  a  peacekeeping  scenario  approximately  six 
months  prior  to  their  deployment  overseas.  Every 
unit  that  has  participated  in  SFOR  has  first  trained 
at  the  JRTC  in  a  mission  rehearsal  exercise  (MRE). 
Six  MRE’s  have  been  conducted,  the  most  recent 
for  the  49th  Division  of  the  Texas  Army  National 
Guard,  which  will  act  as  the  headquarters  for  units 
from  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  which  as¬ 
sumes  the  SFOR  mission  in  March  2000.^ 

While  training  prior  to  scheduled  deployment  on 
peacekeeping  operations  is  certainly  both  sensible 
and  appropriate,  it  is  insufficient.  The  Army  should 
integrate  multidimensional  operations  that  involve 


multinational,  NGOs,  PVOs,  UN  participants  and 
relevant  US  agencies  into  all  JRTC,  NTC  and 
CMTC  rotations.  Current  training  scenarios  at  the 
NTC  include  a  reception,  staging,  onward  move¬ 
ment  and  integration  (RSOI)  phase,  during  which 
units  drawing  equipment  secure  the  compound 
against  terrorist  threats,  civilian  protests  and  car 
bombs  under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  “the  media,” 
while  also  organizing  military  security  for  a  UN  re¬ 
lief  mission.  During  the  rotation  itself,  units  con¬ 
front  more  refugees,  guerrillas,  injured  civilians  and 
representatives  of  NGOs  and  PVOs  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  although  soldiers  in  the  brigade  support  area 
are  challenged  more  intensely  than  those  in  the  com¬ 
bat  task  forces.^® 

These  multidimensional  training  exercises  should 
include  actual  members  of  civilian  relief  organiza¬ 
tions.  Preparing  at  the  training  centers  prior  to  ci¬ 
vilian  and  military  involvement  in  an  actual  CHE 
will  allow  all  parties  involved  to  anticipate  various 
problems  and  make  the  actual  deployment  and 
operation  run  more  smoothly.  Such  training  at  the 
JRTC,  NTC  and  CMTC  will  allow  military  com¬ 
manders  to  work  with  their  civilian  counterparts 
and  give  regular  soldiers  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
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psychologically  and  tactically  for  peacekeeping  mis¬ 
sions.  The  training  will  also  benefit  the  NGOs,  PVOs 
and  other  multinational  forces  that  have  never  worked 
together  in  a  simulated  operational  environment. 

In  addition  to  tactical  training  at  the  JRTC,  NTC 
or  CMTC,  a  staff  officer  training  program  should 


While  training  prior  to  scheduled 
deployment  on  peacekeeping  operations  is 
certainly  both  sensible  and  appropriate,  it  is 
insufficient  The  Army  should  integrate  multi¬ 
dimensional  operations  that  involve 
multinational,  NGOs,  PVOs,  UN  participants 
and  relevant  US  agencies  into  all  JRTC, 
NTC  and  CMTC  rotations. 


be  conducted  simultaneously.  For  example,  during 
the  multidimensional  Cooperative  Nugget  97,  more 
than  3,000  military  personnel  from  three  NATO 
countries  and  17  Partnership  for  Peace  countries 
were  trained  at  the  JRTC.  Simultaneously,  two 
company  or  field  grade  officers  from  each  partici¬ 
pating  nation  were  involved  in  the  staff  officer  pro¬ 
gram.  Civilians  of  comparable  stature  from  other 
government  agencies,  NGOs  and  PVOs  can  also  be 
included.  The  program  included  travel  to  the  US 
Army  Peacekeeping  Institute  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  session  at  Fort  Benning,  Geor¬ 
gia,  for  follow-on  instruction.* 

E}factedED±QatB 

Many  military  members  hesitate  to  institutional¬ 
ize  such  training  because  they  do  not  want  humani¬ 
tarian  emergencies  to  interfere  with  training  for  tra¬ 
ditional  “warfighting”  missions.^'  Institutionalizing 
CHE  training  carries  with  it  the  perception  of  per¬ 
manence.  However,  training  for  and  participating 
in  CHEs  will  not  necessarily  degrade  warfighting 
readiness  for  most  units.  The  key  is  to  preserve 
warfighting  skills  while  augmenting  effectiveness  at 
peace  operations  since  “war-fighting  and  peace  op¬ 
erations  must  not  become  alternatives  but  compat¬ 
ible  and  symbiotic  techniques  aimed  at  a  common 
goal.”^-  Indeed,  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the 
training  for  peacekeeping  is  also  training  for  gen¬ 
eral  combat  capability.*  As  we  prepare  for  the  mis¬ 
sions  we  would  like  to  fight,  the  real  missions  we 
are  currently  conducting — responses  to  CHEs  — 
are  “improvised  at  great  expense  to  our  readiness, 
unit  integrity  and  quality  of  life  of  our  service  mem¬ 
bers.”*  Through  increased  exposure  to  CHEs,  the 


military  will  come  to  realize  that,  “peace  operations 
and  warfighting  may  seem  diametric.  ...  In  fact, 
they  are  inextricably  linked.  The  US  Army  has  long 
accepted  the  value  of  combat  training  for  deterring 
full-scale  war  and  preserving  national  security.  It 
must  now  recognize  that  multinational  peace  opera¬ 
tions  fill  the  same  role,  and  thus  give  them  appro¬ 
priate  care  and  attention.”* 

While  we  anticipate  that  foreign  militaries  will  en¬ 
thusiastically  participate  in  these  exercises,  some 
NGOs  may  fear  a  closer  association  with  the  mili¬ 
tary.*  However,  Joulwan  believes  that  NGOs  are 
ready  to  come  on  board  as  long  as  they  are  included 
in  upper-level  decision  making.*  In  fact,  a  NGO 
participant  at  the  1996  JRTC  exercise  noted  that 
nonmilitary  players  add  “a  new  element  to  military 
decision  making.’*®  Multidimensional  exercises 
would  improve  interagency  coordination  and  the 
NGOs’  familiarity  with  the  military.*  Interagency 
coordination  at  the  planning  as  well  as  execution 
stages  of  training  will  better  preserve  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  NGOs.  In  addition,  greater  NGO  in¬ 
volvement  will  demonstrate  the  military’s  increas¬ 
ing  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  civilian  role  in 
responding  to  CHEs. 

This  proposed  training  would  not  fundamentally 
solve  any  of  the  Army’s  problems.  It  would  not 
change  the  Army’s  structure,  rearrange  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources  and  personnel  or  modify  Army 
doctrine.  All  it  would  do  is  take  the  best  training 
that  the  Army  has  to  offer — that  conducted  at  JRTC, 
NTC  and  CMTC — and  make  it  better  reflect  the 
types  of  missions  the  Army  currently  faces  and  will 
continue  to  face  for  at  least  the  near  future.  As  Peters 
reminds  us,  “one  way  or  another,  we  will  go.  .  .  . 
Deployments  often  will  be  unpredictable,  often  surpris¬ 
ing.  And  we  frequently  will  be  unprepared  for  the  mis¬ 
sion,  partly  because  of  the  sudden  force  of  circum¬ 
stance  but  also  because  our  military  is  determined 
to  be  unprepared  for  missions  it  does  not  want,  as 
if  the  lack  of  preparation  will  prevent  our  going.”* 

Although  the  Army  is  currently  involved  in  a 
number  of  CHEs,  it  has  been  perceived  by  many 
as  being  unwilling  to  perform  these  missions. 
Richard  Schulz,  director  of  the  international  secu¬ 
rity  studies  program  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Eaw 
and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University,  was  recently 
quoted  in  the  Boston  Globe  as  saying,  “the  one  ser¬ 
vice  that  has  a  different  view  about  this  is  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps.  They  are  willing  to  do  it.”®'  The  Army 
must  have  the  same  willingness  and  reassert  its  role 
as  the  branch  of  choice  in  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions.  Creating  a  routine  training  program  for 
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CHEs  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction . 

Clearly,  training  and  preparation  for  peace  opera¬ 
tions  should  not  detract  from  a  unit’s  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  training  to  fight  and  win  in  combat.  How¬ 
ever,  the  traditional  rule  for  regulating  conflict  and 


security,  si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum  (if  you  want 
peace,  prepare  for  war),  must  be  modified.  Today, 
we  have  an  additional  principle  in  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion:  si  vis  pacem,  para  pacem:  if  you  want  peace, 
prepare  for  peace.®  MR 
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Using  Operations  and 
Maintenance  Funds  in 
Contingency  Operations 

Colonel  Denise  K.  Vowell,  US  Army 


ANY  MILITARY  LEADERS  misunder¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  fiscal  law  in  military 
operations,  particularly  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  funds.  Congress 
uses  fiscal  constraints  to  control  military  operations 
and  foreign  policy.  Commanders  who  ignore  those 
funding  restrictions  risk  their  careers  and,  ultimately, 
may  place  the  operation  itself  in  political  jeopardy. 
Congress  or  its  watchdog  agencies  (the  Comptrol¬ 
ler  General  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO])  may  seize  on  a  well-intended,  but  mis¬ 
guided  use  of  military  resources  to  tighten  the  purse 
strings  on  a  particular  operation  or  on  military  fund¬ 
ing  in  general.  This  article  is  intended  to  sensitize 
leaders  to  these  risks  and  to  suggest  ways  to  reduce 
both  personal  and  mission  exposure. 

Cbistradits  inElrding 

TiM-imal  CianTHtyQ~iair-.ahirrifgi 

Congress  uses  a  variety  of  mechanisms  to  con¬ 
trol  expenditures,  from  very  general  to  highly  spe¬ 
cific  legislation.  The  general  legislation  is  the  ba¬ 
sic  appropriation  process.  In  a  national  defense 
budget  totaling  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  provide  line-item  detail  for  expendi¬ 
tures.  Accordingly,  it  issues  lump-sum  appropria¬ 
tions — money  placed  in  broad  categories  such  as 
procurement,  military  construction  (MIECON)  and 
operations  and  maintenance.  Congress  then  controls 
expenditures  of  those  categories  through  statutes  that 
govern  all  government  expenditures — general  fis¬ 
cal  law — or  through  very  specific  directions  for 
named  agencies  or  programs.  In  addition,  the  GAO 
scrutinizes  agency  spending  for  compliance. 

General  fiscal  law.  What  has  been  called  the 
“Purpose  Statute”  is  key  to  Congress’s  control  over 
how  federal  dollars  are  spent.  Originally  enacted 
in  1809,  the  statute  is  a  cornerstone  of  congressional 
control  over  the  federal  purse.  It  requires  that  funds 
be  spent  only  on  the  objects  for  which  the  appro- 


For  commanders  who  argue  that  it  is 
better  to  seek  forgiveness  than  to  ask  permission, 
a  set  of  related  statutes  known  as  the  “Anti- 
Deficiency  Act”  may  make  them  think  trvice. . . . 
Unlike  most fiscal  constraints,  the  ADA  has 
teeth,  authorizing  mandatory  “appropriate” 
administrative  sanctions,  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment for  knowing  and  willful  violations. 


priations  were  made,  and  it  prohibits  reappropria¬ 
tion,  transfer  and  diversion  of  unexpended  funds, 
unless  authorized.' 

For  commanders  who  argue  that  it  is  better  to  seek 
forgiveness  than  to  ask  permission,  a  set  of  related 
statutes  known  as  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (ADA) 
may  make  them  think  twice.  The  heart  of  the  ADA 
is  just  a  few  lines  long:  “An  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government .  .  .  may  not  make 
or  authorize  an  expenditure  or  obligation  exceeding 
an  amount  available  in  an  appropriation  or  fund  for 
the  expenditure  or  obligation.”- 

Unlike  most  fiscal  constraints,  the  ADA  has  teeth, 
authorizing  mandatory  “appropriate”  administrative 
sanctions,  fines  and  imprisonment  for  knowing  and 
willful  violations.^  Aside  from  the  statutory  penal¬ 
ties,  the  military  departments  require  investigation 
of  potential  violations,  identification  of  individuals 
responsible,  reports  to  Congress  and  sanctions.'*  The 
DOD  policy  requires  disciplinary  action  for  anyone 
found  responsible  for  an  ADA  violation.^  While  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances  will  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  the  appropriate  penalty,  good  faith  or  good 
intentions  will  not  excuse  a  violation. 

The  Economy  Act  is  a  twist  on  the  transfer  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  the  Purpose  Statute.®  For  example,  if 
DOD  engages  in  foreign  aid  operations  that  should 
more  properly  be  perfonned  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  result  is  ftat  DOD  has  reduced  its  dollars 
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available  for  national  defense  activities  and  the  State 
Department  budget  has  been,  in  effect,  augmented. 
Because  the  State  Department  no  longer  has  to 
spend  its  resources  to  accomplish  what  the  DOD  did 
for  it,  it  now  has  more  funds  to  spend  on  other  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Economy  Act  requires  this  imbalance 
to  be  corrected  by  compelling  the  agency  receiving 
the  benefit  to  transfer  fimds  to  the  agency  perform¬ 
ing  the  service.  The  fimds  transferred  must  equal 
the  full  value  of  the  services  rendered,  including 
indirect  costs. 

Examining  expenditures.  Expenditures  are 
evaluated  and  scmtinized  in  three  aspects:  time,  pur¬ 
pose  and  amount.  Time  refers  to  the  period  during 
which  particular  fimds  may  be  used.  Under  most  cir¬ 
cumstances  likely  to  arise  during  military  operations 
other  than  war,  meeting  the  time  test  is  not  difficult, 
since  operational  funds  are  “Cinderella”  dollars;  they 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  are  replaced 
by  the  new  fiscal  year’s  funds.  The  amount  require¬ 
ment  has  caused  some  difficulty,  but  the  purpose  re¬ 
strictions  cause  most  of  the  headaches.  Determining 
the  authorized  purposes  for  which  a  lump  sum  ap¬ 
propriation  can  be  spent  is  far  easier  said  than  done. 

O&M  appropriations  are  the  primary  source  of 
fimds  for  most  contingency  operations  and  fre¬ 
quently  may  be  the  only  source  of  funding  avail¬ 
able.  Military  lawyers  are  taught  to  analyze  expen¬ 
ditures  using  the  following  framework: 

•  Is  the  expense  necessary? 

•  Is  there  a  more  specific  appropriation  for  this 
purpose? 

•  Does  this  expenditure  augment  accounts? 

A  necessary  expense  does  not  have  to  be  the  only 
way  or  even  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the 
agency’s  mission.  The  key  is  whether  the  expen¬ 
diture  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  Thus,  funding  questions  are  closely  tied  to  the 
military’s  roles  and  missions  as  established  in 
United  States  Code  (USC),  Title  10,  as  well  as  in 
military  custom  and  experience. 

Funding  statutes  other  than  O&M  play  a  large 
role  in  military  operations.  Separate  accounts  are 
provided  for  MILCON  and  procurement.  Without 
specific  statutory  authorization,  O&M  funds  cannot 
be  expended  for  constmction  and  procurement,  for 
the  more  specific  appropriation  must  be  used  rather 
than  the  more  general  one.  This  rule  applies  even 
if  funds  in  the  more  specific  appropriation  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  augmentation  rule  is  imposed  by  the  Purpose 
Statute  and  the  Economy  Act.  In  determining 
whether  O&M  funds  can  be  spent  for  a  particular 
mission,  it  is  therefore  essential  to  ask:  whose  mis¬ 
sion  is  this?  In  combat  operations  or  in  operations 


approaching  combat  conditions,  congressional  or 
GAO  second-guessing  of  fiscal  decisions  is  less 
likely.  The  closer  the  operation  is  to  combat  on  the 
spectrum  of  conflict,  the  more  flexible  the  com- 


The  general  rule  is  that  equipment, 
supplies  ami  services  provided  to  US  forces  may 
not  be  shared  with,  loaned  or  given  to  any  other 
country  or  organization.  The  general  rule 
has  many  exceptions,  but  commanders  do  not 
have  any  inherent  authority  to  grant  exceptions 
on  their  own.  Acquisition  and  cross-servicing 
agreements  are  the  chief  excqytion. 


mander’s  fiscal  options  become.  The  fiscal  law 
principles  of  necessity  and  purpose  are  strongly  evi¬ 
dent  in  combat  or  near-combat  operations. 

Conversely,  in  operations  designated  from  the 
outset  as  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  (HCA) 
operations,  fiscal  law  questions  are  likely  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Fiscal  law  issues  can  arise  in  these 
operations  concerning  what  should  be  funded  by 
foreign  aid  or  security  assistance  dollars  and  what 
should  be  funded  by  military  HCA  O&M  dollars, 
but  the  potential  for  misspending  general  O&M 
funds  is  reduced.  However,  when  HCA  efforts  are 
funded  under  USC,  Title  10,  Section  401,  the  mili¬ 
tary  may  only  engage  in  activities  in  five  areas: 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  care;  constmction  of 
mdimentary  surface  transportation  systems;  well 
drilling  and  constmction  of  basic  sanitation  facili¬ 
ties;  mdimentary  constmction  of  public  facilities; 
and  mine-clearing  operations.  A  military  operation 
must  be  designated  as  an  HCA  mission  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  qualify  for  Section  401  funding. 

Peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcement  operations, 
with  their  mix  of  missions,  present  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  fiscal  law  issues,  especially  in  coalition  envi¬ 
ronments.  Without  designation  as  an  HCA  inission, 
these  operations  cannot  use  the  congressionally  ap¬ 
propriated  HCA  funds.  They  are  likely  to  be  more 
politically  contentious,  and,  as  Congress  seeks  con¬ 
trol  over  foreign  affairs  through  the  purse  strings, 
they  are  more  prone  to  second-guessing  about  the 
lawfulness  of  expenditures.  Mission  creep  has  fis¬ 
cal  as  well  as  operational  implications;  financially 
strapped  aid  programs  (government  and  otherwise) 
see  large  groups  of  soldiers,  vehicles  and  supplies 
as  sources  of  assistance. 

Coalition  environments  present  significant  fiscal 
issues,  notably  those  involving  logistic  support  to 
nations,  organizations  and  agencies  other  than  US 
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militaty  forces.  The  US  military  takes  great  pride 
in  its  highly  trained  and  well-equipped  forces.  The 
level  of  logistic  support,  including  health  and  com¬ 
fort  supplies  and  facilities,  exceeds  that  of  most 
of  our  potential  coalition  partners.  In  contrast, 
UN-supplied  forces  often  experience  difficulties 
in  obtaining  basic  support,  particularly  in  the  early 
days  of  a  deployment. 

Americans  are  an  extraordinarily  generous 
people,  and  our  military  forces  share  that  generous 


If  the  Muslims  and  Croats  were  afraid 
to  use  the  existing  road,  the  military  could patrol 
it,  but  for  US  forces  at  least,  road  construction 
was  out  The  nnlitary  mission  to  facilitate 
freedom  of  movement  could  be  accomplished  by 
other  methods  than  road  construction.  The  US 
nnlitary  had  to  tell  NATO  it  could  not  assist  in 
the  road-construction  ^ort 


spirit.  Frequently,  well-meaning  commanders  seek 
to  share  supplies  and  equipment,  for  either  humani¬ 
tarian  or  operational  reasons,  with  their  coalition 
partners.  Unfortunately,  their  desires  cannot  always 
be  accommodated. 

The  general  rule  is  that  equipment,  supplies  and 
services  provided  to  US  forces  may  not  be  shared 
with,  loaned  or  given  to  any  other  country  or  orga¬ 
nization.  The  general  rule  has  many  exceptions,  but 
commanders  do  not  have  any  inherent  authority  to 
grant  exceptions  on  their  own.  Acquisition  and 
cross-servicing  agreements  (ACSA)  are  the  chief 
exception.’  They  permit  logistic  support  to  certain 
countries  by  a  replacement  in  kind,  trade  or  cash. 
Major  end  items  may  not  be  provided  under  ACSA; 
they  are  not  substitutes  for  foreign  military  sales  pro¬ 
grams.  Not  all  nations  are  covered  by  an  ACSA, 
and  the  list  of  covered  nations  changes  periodically. 

I^oantEiscal-^^EsatdaBl  IssLBS 

Both  the  Haiti  and  Bosnia  missions  have  gener¬ 
ated  a  variety  of  ftscal  issues.  As  joint  combined 
operations  under  UN  sponsorship,  without  signifi¬ 
cant  military  HCA  fimding,  they  offer  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  use  of  O&M  fimds.  For  a  trained  op¬ 
erational  lawyer,  the  issues  are  relatively  easy  to 
spot.  However,  coming  up  with  answers  that  respect 
fiscal  law  and  permit  mission  accomplishment  can 
be  extraordinarily  difficult.  As  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  illustrate,  how  the  mission  is  framed  and 
documented  is  crucial  to  establishing  a  sound  basis 
for  spending  US  dollars.  While  the  word  “opera¬ 
tional”  is  not  a  magic  wand  that  makes  fiscal  law 


problems  disappear,  the  term  “logistic  support”  is 
one  that  is  sure  to  invoke  them. 

Road  building.  The  Bosnian  and  Haitian  opera¬ 
tions  each  generated  fiscal  issues  involving  road 
building  and  repairing.  At  the  time  of  the  deploy¬ 
ment,  Bosnia’s  paved  roads,  as  well  impaved  sec¬ 
ondary  roads,  were  extensively  pitted  from  active 
fighting,  land  mines  and  years  of  neglect.  In  Haiti, 
the  road  network,  never  very  robust  by  US  stan¬ 
dards,  had  also  suffered  from  considerable  neglect. 
The  road  networks  in  both  countries  were  essential 
for  resupply,  communications  and  accomplishing 
military  missions  to  establish  safe  and  secure  envi¬ 
ronments. 

To  determine  the  limits  on  US  forces  in  road  re¬ 
pair  or  reconstruction,  several  questions  had  to  be 
answered.  First,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  road¬ 
work:  to  enable  US  forces  to  do  their  job  or  to  aid 
the  local  population?  Roadwork  for  US  forces  is 
operational;  building  or  repairing  roads  primarily  for 
the  host  country'  is  foreign  assistance.  Second,  what 
t>pe  of  road  work  is  to  be  done?  Is  this  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  road,  upgrading  a  dirt  road  to  asphalt 
or  patching  up  holes?  New  and  upgraded  roads  are 
classified  as  construction;  repair  of  existing  roads 
is  not.  Construction  can  be  fimded  with  O&M  dol¬ 
lars,  but  there  is  a  limit  on  such  fimding.  If  the  road 
work  is  patching,  grading  or  paving  to  restore  the 
road  to  a  usable  condition  or  to  repair  damage  US 
forces  have  caused,  O&M  dollars  can  be  used  and 
construction  fimding  caps  do  not  apply.  Third,  how 
much  will  the  road  work  cost?  Project  splitting  is 
prohibited,  but  is  work  on  two  different  roads  one 
project  or  two?  Uumping  unrelated  work  together 
may  result  in  the  construction  cap  being  unneces¬ 
sarily  applied. 

W^ile  other  issues  may  determine  the  scope  of 
the  project,  the  purpose  determines  whether  it  can 
be  performed  at  all.  Early  in  the  Bosnian  deploy¬ 
ment,  US  forces  were  asked  to  help  build  a  new  two- 
lane  road  between  Sarajevo  and  the  Muslim  enclave 
of  Gorazde.  The  mihtary  annex  to  the  Dayton  Peace 
Accords  required  the  road  but  as  in  other  annexes, 
it  was  silent  on  who  was  to  pay  the  bill.  Could  we 
assist?  After  all,  the  mission  to  build  the  road  was 
found  in  the  military  annex  to  the  accord,  an  annex 
largely  drafted  by  the  United  States.  Command  of 
the  mihtary  forces  in  Bosnia  rested  in  a  US  officer, 
and  the  mission  was  a  NATO  operation. 

The  answer  was  simple,  but  it  was  not  one  the 
NATO  command  structure  wanted  to  hear.  The 
road  was  to  be  built  to  aid  the  civil  government  and 
civilian  population  of  Bosnia,  not  to  assist  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  accomplish  their  mission.  US  and 
NATO  forces  could  use  the  existing  road,  which  ran 
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Peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcement  operations,  with  their  mix  of  missions,  present 
the  most  difficult  fiscal  law  issues,  especially  in  coalition  environments.  Without  designation  as 
anHCA  mission,  these  operations  cannot  use  the  congressionally  appropriated  HCA  funds. 


through  Serb-controlled  areas.  If  the  Muslims  and 
Croats  were  afraid  to  use  the  existing  road,  the  mili¬ 
tary  could  patrol  it,  but  for  US  forces  at  least,  road 
construction  was  out.  The  military  mission  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  freedom  of  movement  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  other  methods  than  road  construction. 
The  US  military  had  to  tell  NATO  it  could  not  as¬ 
sist  in  the  road-construction  effort. 

Conversely,  construction  of  another  new  road,  al¬ 
beit  shorter  and  unpaved,  within  the  American  sec¬ 
tor  was  approved.  One  of  the  larger  base  camps  in 
the  northern  sector.  Camp  McGovern,  straddled  one 
of  the  principal  roads  used  by  civilian  traffic  in  the 
area.  Each  vehicle  using  the  road  to  travel  through 
the  base  camp  had  to  be  stopped  and  searched,  and 
as  the  economy  and  political  situation  gradually 
improved,  more  vehicles  began  transiting  the  base. 
The  gate  and  search  areas  were  close  to  both  the 
camp  headquarters  and  life-support  areas.  A  car 
bomb  at  the  gate  or  an  uninspected  vehicle  presented 
a  hazard  to  American  forces.  The  division  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  bypass  road  was  necessary  for  force 
protection.  Although  it  might  appear  that  the  road 
was  constructed  to  benefit  the  local  freedom  of 
movement,  the  real  reason  for  its  construction  was 
to  reduce  the  hazard  to  American  forces.  That  the 
local  population  no  longer  had  to  wait  in  line  to  have 


their  vehicles  inspected  was  incidental  to  the  con¬ 
struction,  not  the  reason  for  it. 

Haitian  road  construction  issues  were  raised  to  the 
JCS  level  in  1995.  Having  properly  concluded  that 
O&M  funds  could  not  be  used  to  lay  asphalt  and 
construct  drainage  along  a  1 .3 -mile  stretch  of  road¬ 
way,  Atlantic  Command  sought  $820,000  in  HCA 
CINC  initiative  funds.  Applying  the  statutory  lan¬ 
guage  from  use.  Title  10,  Section  401,  the  JCS 
deputy  legal  advisor  concluded  that  “rudimentary 
surface  transportation  systems”  and  “rudimentary 
construction  and  repair  of  public  facilities”  did  not 
include  asphalting  a  roadway.  The  opinion  sug¬ 
gested  that  State  Department  or  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (AID)  funding  or  loans  and 
grants  from  third  parties  be  considered  as  possible 
funding  sources  for  the  project.® 

One  other  aspect  of  road  building  and  road  re¬ 
pair  bears  mentioning.  Damage  to  roads  caused  by 
US  forces  may  be  the  basis  for  a  claim  by  a  local 
government  or,  in  the  case  of  private  roads,  the  in¬ 
dividual  owners.®  Maneuver  damage  claims  are 
handled  from  separate  claims  funds,  not  from  the 
unit  O&M  accounts.  Prompt  reporting  of  damaged 
roads,  followed  by  equally  swift  claims  investiga¬ 
tions,  adjudications  and  payments,  may  provide 
needed  assistance  to  the  indigenous  population. 
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without  engaging  in  tortured  justifications  for  road 
repairs  with  only  marginal  benefit  to  US  forces.  Claims 
personnel  will  not,  how'cver,  pay  claims  for  damage 
unless  US  forces  are  responsible  for  the  damage. 

Support  to  other  nations.  Another  common 
theme  in  both  Bosnia  and  Haiti  was  the  issue  of  sup¬ 
porting  other  coalition  members  and  UN  agencies 
that  were  part  of  the  peace  effort.  The  general  rule 


^  tasking  the  Turkish,  Noritic-PoHsh 
and  Russian  brigades  with  the  bulk  of  the  vaccine 
delivery  missions,  and  tasking  US  troops  to 
assume  some  of  those  aJUed  brigades  ’  Dayton 
enforcement  operational  missions,  theAmerican- 
M  division  was  able  to  execute  the  humanitar¬ 
ian  aid  mission  without  violating  US  law. 


that  the  US  logistics  system  could  support  only  US 
forces  and  their  mission  caused  fhistration  in  both 
operations.  Some  coalition  partners,  particularly  the 
UN  police  monitors  in  both  countries,  were  poorly 
sustained.  Without  US  assistance,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  unable  to  perform  their  missions,  leaving 
their  tasks  undone  or  on  the  shoulders  of  other  (of¬ 
ten  US)  personnel. 

In  Bosnia,  the  International  Police  Task  Force 
(IPTF),  a  UN-fimded  agency  tasked  with  making  the 
various  Bosnian  police  forces  more  suited  for  a  de¬ 
mocracy  than  a  police  state,  relied  heavily  on  the 
NATO  forces  for  logistic  support.  Even  during  the 
Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  portion  of  the  deploy¬ 
ment,  more  than  a  year  after  the  Dayton  Accords 
were  signed,  US  forces  received  frequent  IPTF  re¬ 
quests  for  fuel,  water  and  food.  While  billing 
mechanisms  existed  to  charge  the  UN  for  the  IPTF 
logistic  support,  the  documentation  and  collection 
process  was  cumbersome. 

US  forces  in  Haiti  had  similar  support  requests 
from  the  Multinational  Force  (MNF)  in  Haiti,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  International  Police  Monitors.  By  mes¬ 
sage,  the  JCS  provided  authority  for  logistic  support 
to  the  non-DOD  participants. These  mechanisms 
were  complex,  using  the  Foreign  Assistance  Acfs 
drawdown  authority  to  provide  food,  fuel  and  spare 
parts  support  to  non-US  personnel.  Support  to  US 
personnel,  particularly  the  International  Police 
Monitors,  was  authorized  through  the  logistic  sup¬ 
port  contract  (LOGCAP)  with  Brown  and  Root,  but 
separate  accounting  was  required  in  order  to  bill  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  Economy  Act  for  the 
funds  expended. 

Legal  reviews  of  requests  for  logistic  support 
were  very  fact-dependent,  and  sometimes  the  level 


of  detail  provided  (or  sought)  by  operational  law¬ 
yers  made  the  difference  between  approval  and 
disapproval.  For  example,  a  request  to  supply 
“connex”  containers  (portable  modular  units  origi¬ 
nally  acquired  from  the  UNPROFOR  mission)  to 
serve  as  IPTF  offices  at  local  hot  spots  could  have 
been  viewed  as  logistic  support  for  the  UN  and  de¬ 
nied.  When  it  became  clear  that  US  patrols  and 
command  and  control  elements  would  be  occupy¬ 
ing  the  trailers  along  with  the  IPTF  officers,  the  re¬ 
quest  was  granted  because  support  to  the  UN  was 
incidental  to  supporting  US  personnel. 

Providing  influenza  vaccine  to  the  Russian 
brigade  illustrates  the  importance  of  properly  docu¬ 
menting  the  reasons  for  the  request.  Given  the  po¬ 
litical  wrangling  in  trying  to  negotiate  an  ACS  A 
with  the  Russian  government,  European  Com¬ 
mand’s  guidance  was  that  no  “excess”  US  property 
could  be  provided  to  the  Russians.  The  division 
surgeon  carefully  documented  the  medical  neces¬ 
sity  for  vaccinating  all  soldiers  in  the  division:  the 
expected  virulence  of  the  season’s  virus;  the  close 
living  and  working  conditions,  which  provided  ideal 
conditions  for  airborne  viral  transmission;  and  the 
concept  of  “herd”  immunity,  which  considered  the 
rate  at  which  influenza  viruses  can  mutate  and 
spread  from  an  unvaccinated  person  to  a  vaccinated 
one.  Additionally,  the  division  operations  center 
provided  data  on  the  operational  impact  of  an  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic  in  the  Russian  sector  alone  on  the 
division’s  ability  to  accomplish  its  military  missions 
of  patrolling  and  weapon  storage  site  inspections. 
The  issue  then  became  one  of  force  protection  rather 
than  foreign  logistic  support. 

HCA  activities.  Another  Bosnian  vaccine  issue, 
this  one  involving  a  support  mission  directed  by  the 
NATO  SFOR  headquarters,  illustrated  the  difficulty 
US  fiscal  laws  can  cause  even  in  a  NATO  environ¬ 
ment.  The  World  Health  Organization  requested 
SFOR’s  support  in  distributing  a  large  quantity  of 
polio  vaccine  across  Bosnia.  SFOR  headquarters 
in  Sarajevo  tasked  each  of  the  three  divisions  to 
transport  the  vaccine  to  designated  villages  through¬ 
out  the  divisions’  sectors,  but  there  were  too  few 
scheduled  missions  to  the  villages  to  carry  the  vac¬ 
cine  on  a  space-available  basis.  By  tasking  the 
Turkish,  Nordic-Polish  and  Russian  brigades  with 
the  bulk  of  the  vaccine  delivery  missions,  and  task¬ 
ing  US  troops  to  assume  some  of  those  allied  bri¬ 
gades’  Dayton  enforcement  operational  missions, 
the  American-led  division  was  able  to  execute  the 
humanitarian  aid  mission  without  violating  US  law. 

Interoperability  training  and  support  to  the 
parties’  forces  in  Bosnia.  During  the  transition 
from  a  relatively  robust  US  IFOR  operation  to  the 
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Crafty  scouts  mark  the 
trail  for  follow-on  elements. 
Costly  maneuver  damage 
also  jeopardizes  relations 
with  civilians. 


Damage  to  roads  caused  by  US  forces  may  be  the  basis  for  a  claim  by  a  local  government 
or,  in  the  case  of  private  roads,  the  individual  owners.  Maneuver  damage  claims  are  handled  from 
sqyarate  claims  funds,  not from  the  unit  O&M  accounts.  Prompt  reporting  of  damaged  roads, 
followed  by  equally  swift  claims  investigations,  adju^cations  and  payments,  may  provide  needed 
assistance  to  the  indigenous  population,  without  engaging  in  tortured  justifications 
for  road  repairs  with  only  marginal  benefit  to  US  forces. 


leaner  US  SFOR  presence,  our  artillery  units  greatly 
reduced  their  fire  support  capability.  In  the  event 
of  a  return  to  hostilities,  artillery  support  from  al¬ 
lied  units  might  have  become  essential.  Under  these 
operational  conditions,  was  a  request  to  authorize 
US  transport  of  Russian  artillery  pieces  to  an  estab¬ 
lished  range  for  gunnery  interoperability  training  a 
request  for  logistic  support?  Again,  in  the  absence 
of  an  ACSA  with  the  Russians,  logistic  support  was 
not  permitted. 

By  preparing  a  justification  for  the  interoperability 
training  that  spelled  out  why  US  and  Russian  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  to  imderstand  each  other’s  capabili¬ 
ties,  limitations  and  fire  control  procedures,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  the  training  was  operationally 
necessary.  This  was  not  a  logistic  support  request 
by  the  Russians;  it  was  a  request  by  the  division 
operations  staff  for  the  Russians  to  participate  in  a 
gunnery  exercise  along  with  American  artillerymen 
to  ensure  the  two  groups  could  properly  respond  to 
real-world  artillery  missions. 

The  requirement  for  the  former  warring  factions 
in  Bosnia  to  place  all  heavy  weapons  in  storage  sites 
and  cantonment  areas  led  to  another  fiscal  issue. 


Getting  the  equipment  there  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Serb,  Muslim  and  Croat  Bosnian  armies.  Be¬ 
cause  of  limitations  on  the  maximum  weaponry  per¬ 
mitted  each  side,  the  tanks,  artillery  pieces  and  other 
heavy  weapons  picked  for  destruction  by  the  par¬ 
ties  were  generally  the  nonoperational  ones  in  their 
inventories.  Lacking  heavy-equipment  transporters 
and  fuel  to  run  the  operational  vehicles,  the  parties’ 
forces  foimd  it  difficult  to  comply  with  the  direc¬ 
tives  to  consolidate  weapon  storage  sites  and  to 
transport  equipment  for  destruction.  They  requested 
aid  from  NATO — diesel  fuel  or  the  use  of  heavy 
equipment  transporters — to  comply. 

The  ordinary  rule  is  that  logistic  support  cannot 
be  rendered  to  other  nations’  forces  without  an 
ACSA  or  some  form  of  security  assistance  program. 
However,  reasoning  that  the  US  mission  was  one 
of  peace  enforcement  and  reasonably  anticipating 
that  destroyed  equipment  was  equipment  that  could 
not  be  used  against  the  IFOR/SFOR  mission  in  the 
event  of  a  return  to  hostilities,  lawyers  advised 
decision  makers  that  providing  fuel  or  transporters 
fit  the  operational  mission  of  US  forces.  The  issue 
of  providing  fuel  or  transporters  to  consolidate 
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equipment  at  fewer  weapon  storage  sites  was  a 
closer  call.  Since  one  of  the  primary  NATO  missions 
was  conducting  weapon  storage  site  inspections  and 
inventories  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Dayton 
Accords,  and  since  consolidating  storage  sites  eased 
that  job,  the  support  was  considered  operational. 
Having  fewer  weapon  storage  sites  reduced  the  po¬ 
tential  number  of  targets  and  sites  intelligence  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  to  monitor.  The  restrictions  placed 
on  this  support  included  ensuring  the  parties’  forces 
had  exhausted  their  means  of  transport  before  US 
or  NATO  support  would  be  provided. 

GLridalineS  finir  nTmHnHpirei 

This  discussion  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
all  the  fiscal  law  problems  arising  in  the  Haitian  and 
Bosnian  deployments  and  represents  only  a  small 
number  of  the  fiscal  issues  that  actually  arose.  The 
commanders  involved  were  able  to  accomplish  their 
missions  without  violating  fiscal  law  because  they 
recognized  the  problems,  involved  operators  and 
lawyers  in  the  problem-solving  effort  and  contem¬ 
poraneously  documented  the  reasons  for  their  de¬ 
cisions.  For  commanders  in  future  contingency 
operations,  the  following  framework  is  useful  for 
analyzing  fiscal  issues: 

•  What  is  the  overall  mission  and  where  does  the 
mission  lie  on  the  spectrum  of  conflict?  This  ar¬ 
ticulation  should  involve  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
execute  order  and  the  operational  plan,  including  the 
sources  of  funding  for  the  mission.  If  other  docu¬ 
ments  are  referenced,  they  must  be  examined  as  well. 

•  How  does  this  specific  mission  fit  into  the  over¬ 
all  operation?  Does  this  specific  mission  match  up 
with  the  sources  of  funding  available?  Does  this 
mission  help  accomplish  the  larger  mission?  When 
the  mission  is  one  with  a  clear  operational  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  training)  benefit  to  US  forces,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  supported.  The  more  the  benefit  appears 
to  tip  toward  the  indigenous  population  or  someone 


other  than  US  personnel,  the  less  likely  it  is  support¬ 
able  under  O&M  funding. 

•  Is  this  really  a  military  mission?  The  more  the 
mission  appears  to  fall  in  the  purview  of  the  State 
Department,  ATP  or  some  other  government  or  non¬ 
government  entity,  the  less  likely  it  can  be  properly 
accomplished  without  reimbursement.  HCA  activi¬ 
ties  are  limited;  compare  proposed  activities  with 
those  in  the  DOD  directive.  If  they  exceed  those 
in  scope,  HCA  funding  is  probably  necessary. 

•  Is  the  support  requested  operational  or  logis¬ 
tic?  If  it  appears  to  be  logistic  support,  are  there 
any  factors  unique  to  this  environment  that  could 
make  a  difference  in  how  the  support  is  viewed?  Is 
there  a  contemporaneous,  auditable  record  to  sup¬ 
port  the  decision  that  this  is  a  mission  properly  ex¬ 
ecutable  with  O&M  funds?  Merely  stating  that  the 
mission  is  considered  one  of  force  protection  will 
not  make  an  HCA  mission  into  an  O&M  mission. 
However,  explaining  the  circumstances  prevailing 
in  the  area  of  operations  at  the  time  and  the  ratio¬ 
nale  used  to  determine  that  the  mission  was  proper 
will  aid  in  defending  the  decision  before  GAO  in¬ 
vestigators. 

•  If  the  mission  is  one  that  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  US  forces  with  O&M  funds,  are  other 
funds  available?  Or  is  there  a  method  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission  without  expending  O&M  funds  on 
it,  by  trading  missions  with  another  nation’s  forces? 

There  are  few  bright  spots  in  the  fiscal  law  ap¬ 
plying  to  contingency  operations.  The  rules  are 
muddy,  convoluted,  complex  and  frequently  ham¬ 
per  mission  accomplishment.  Until  laws  change  the 
way  contingency  operations  are  funded,  command¬ 
ers  will  have  to  operate  in  an  uncertain  environment 
and,  unfortunately,  assume  an  unfair  degree  of  risk 
when  they  spend  O&M  funds  on  tasks  that  are  not 
clearly  military.  Commanders  aware  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  uses  of  O&M  funds  can  better  protect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  contingency  mission.  MR 


NOTES 


1.  United  States  Code  {USC),  Title  31,  Section  1301,  Money  and  Finance 
(1982). 

2.  Ibid.,  Section  1341(a)(1)(A)  (1982). 

3.  Ibid.,  Section  1349(a)  (1982),  "An  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government.  .  .violating  Section  1341(a).  .  .  shall  be  subject  to  appropriate  ad¬ 
ministrative  discipline  including,  when  circumstances  warrant,  suspension  from  duty 
without  pay  or  removal  from  office."  The  criminal  penalties  are  found  in  31  USC, 
Section  1350  (1982)  and  provide  for  a  maximum  sentence  of  two  years  confine¬ 
ment  and  a  $5,000  fine.  While  there  have  been  no  criminal  prosecutions  for  vio¬ 
lations,  there  have  been  a  variety  of  administrative  sanctions  imposed  against  Army 
personnel  who  have  violated  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

4.  See  DOD  Directive  7200.1;  DOD  7000.14-R,  Financial  Management  Regula¬ 
tion,  Volume  14,  Chapter  9;  Army  Regulation  37-1;  or  Air  Force  Regulation  177-16. 


5.  This  policy  was  set  forth  in  a  19  Dec  1994  memorandum  from  the 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Depart¬ 
ments,  Subject:  Violations  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

6.  USC,  Title  31,  Section  1535  (1982). 

7.  USCA,  Title  10,  Section  2342  (Supplement  1997). 

8.  Memorandum  from  OCJC&LC  to  J-7,  Subject:  Scope  of  Permissible  Road  Con¬ 
struction  HCA,  dated  12  May  1995  (copy  on  file  with  the  author).  The  legal  adviser 
noted  that  although  cost  was  not  determinative  in  HCA  funding,  the  more  expensive  a 
project,  the  less  likely  it  would  meet  the  criteria  for  being  basic  or  rudimentary. 

9.  These  claims  would  be  considered  under  the  Foreign  Claims  Act,  USC,  Title 
10,  Section  2733. 

10.  MSG  041 658Z  Nov  94,  for  Joint  Staff  to  CINCUSACOM,  Subject:  Support 
of  Non-DOD  Multinational  Forces  In  Haiti. 


Colonel  Denise  K.  I  'owell  is  an  associate  judge  serving  with  the  US  Army  Legal  Services 
Agency,  Army  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals,  Arlington,  Virginia.  She  received  a  B.S.  from  Illi¬ 
nois  State  and  a  J.D.  from  University  of  Texas  School  of  Law.  She  has  served  in  a  variety  of 
command  and  staff  positions,  to  include  staff  judge  advocate,  1st  Infantry  Division,  Wuerzburg, 
Germany;  chief  circuit  judge,  Panama  and  northeastern  United  States  circuit.  Falls  Church, 
Virginia;  chief  of  Army  Tort  Litigation  Division,  Arlington,  Virginia;  and  commander.  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 
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Crowds,  Mobs 

and 

Nonlethal  Weapons 
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PiACEMAKING  is  neither  painless  nor  easy 
but  fraught  with  danger,  misperceptions  and 
criticism.  According  to  one  political  leader, 
“Making  peace,  I  have  found,  is  much  harder  than 
making  war.”'  To  accomplish  those  difficult  peace¬ 
keeping  missions,  being  considered  just  is  more 
important  than  being  considered  powerful.  The 
payoff  can  be  substantial,  for  “the  greatest  honor 
history  can  bestow  is  that  of  peacemaker.”- 

P9aa^<BqaingasW^r£i^±ing 

An  examination  of  peacekeeping  and  warfight¬ 
ing,  despite  their  similarities,  is  a  study  of  contrasts. 
First,  peacekeeping  operations  are  highly  sensitive 
to  political  objectives  and  tend  to  cast  the  military 
in  a  supporting,  rather  than  a  leading  role.  The  mili¬ 
tary  has  developed  doctrine  and  honed  procedures 
to  prepare  for  and  execute  war.  Peacekeeping  op¬ 
erations,  however,  present  new  problems  for  which 
there  are  few  readily  apparent  solutions. 

Second,  adversaries  during  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions  are  often  amorphous  and  difficult  to  identify. 
Factions  with  shifting  loyalties  and  alliances  can  be 
friend  one  day  and  foe  the  next — and  then  friend 
again  the  day  after.  These  factions  often  seek  to 
further  their  cause  not  by  winning  but  by  provok¬ 
ing  a  situation  in  which  they  can  be  seen  as  victims. 
While  enemies  can  be  conquered,  this  mercurial 
aspect  of  peacekeeping  adversaries  makes  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  force  dfficult. 

Third,  whUe  force  is  the  predominate  means  of 
imposing  the  coiumander’s  will  in  war,  it  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  counter-productive  in  peacekeeping  mis¬ 
sions.  Peace  imposed  at  any  cost  can  be  viewed  as 
tyranny.  Roman  historian  Publius  Cornelius  Tacitus 
noted,  “A  bad  peace  is  even  worse  than  war.” 

Fourth,  destructive  influences  in  a  community  al¬ 
ways  compete  with  society’s  legitimate  right  to  re¬ 
strain  them.  Citizens  either  comply  with  legitimate 


While  a  violent  mob  is  as  formulable  as 
an  army,  it  lacks  conventional  attributes  such  as 
formal  command  and  control  architecture, 
definable  objectives  or  a  unified focus  of  effort 
There  is  no  imlqyendent  will,  but  rather  a  loose 
and  temporary  coalition  of  intentions. . . . 
Furthermore,  unlike  armies,  mobs  can  win  by 
losing,  because  an  issue  is  frequently  decided  by 
how  the  mob  was  treated,  not  whether  their 
actions  were  successful 


mandates  or  defy  laws  and  even  efforts  to  enforce 
them.  That  tension  does  not  disappear  when  stabil¬ 
ity  is  restored;  civilian  law  enforcement  merely  re¬ 
places  the  mihtary  peacekeeping  force. 

CiJtd2Bs  asf^zrkzs 

The  change  from  law-abiding  community  mem¬ 
bers  to  dangerous  and  menacing  antagonists  has 
been  studied  for  centuries.  In  408  BC,  Greek  dra¬ 
matist  Euripides  noted  that  “mobs  in  their  emotions 
are  much  like  children,  subject  to  the  same  tantrums 
and  fits  of  fiiry.”^  Millennia  later,  mob  members, 
like  children,  still  tend  to  be  emotional,  unreason¬ 
ing  and  immature.  They  are  inclined  to  act  out  their 
fhistrations  rather  than  attempt  a  meaningful  reso¬ 
lution.  Fortunately,  mobs  do  not  simply  spring  forth, 
but  grow  and  escalate. 

The  US  demonstrations  concerning  civil  rights 
and  the  Vietnam  War  during  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s  generated  a  large  amount  of  research  on  mob 
characteristics.  Based  upon  this  work,  some  gen¬ 
eralizations  provide  a  snapshot  view  of  the  process. 

The  accepted  traditional  customs,  attitudes  and 
maimers  in  society,  collectively  called  mores,  set  the 
standards  for  acceptable  conduct.  When  a  person 
is  caught  up  in  the  emotional  sway  of  a  mob,  a 
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number  of  psychological  influences  tend  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  our  mores  or,  in  some  cases,  com¬ 
pletely  negate  them.  Eight  distinct  psychological 
factors  have  been  identified: 

•  Novelty.  Individuals  may  subconsciously  wel¬ 
come  a  break  from  the  routine  and  react  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  new  circumstances. 

•  Mobs  provide  a  release  for  pent  up  fhistration 
and  anger,  even  if  a  person  is  only  marginally  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  issue  at  hand.  For  example,  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  1992  Los  Angeles  riots,  inter¬ 
views  of  looters  by  the  media  revealed  that  many 


Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  both 
riots  and  battles  can  attest  to  similar  emotional 
reactions.  Both  foster  widespread feelings  of 
rage,  fear,  confusion,  anguish,  indignation  and 
excitement  Both  give  rise  to  the  best  and  worst 
of  human  behaviors.  Feats  of  extraordinajy 
heroism  are  as  commonplace  as  despicable  acts 
of  cowardice  and  selfishness. 


had  never  heard  of  Rodney  King  nor  were  even 
aware  of  the  jury  verdict. 

•  Members  of  mobs  feel  a  sense  of  power.  In 
fact,  if  authorities  are  imable  or  imwilling  to  inter¬ 
vene,  this  sense  of  power  increases. 

•  With  this  sense  of  power  are  feelings  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility,  and  even  a  sense  of  righteousness.  The 
single-mindedness  of  the  mob  causes  individuals  to 
rationalize  their  actions  imtil  they  become  convinced 
the  mob  is  morally  justified."' 

•  The  individual  is  prone  to  accept  suggestions 
from  anyone  who  appears  to  have  a  better  grasp  of 
the  situation.  Many  in  the  mob  are  not  even  aware 
of  the  real  causes  of  their  problems  and  readily  ac¬ 
cept  the  suggestions  of  others  without  considering 
the  consequences. 

•  People  become  emotionally  stimulated,  and 
even  if  they  do  not  share  the  same  indignation  or 
resentment  as  others,  they  feel  sympathetic.  This 
shared  emotion  produces  contagion — people  imag¬ 
ine  themselves  in  the  same  difficulties  and  experi¬ 
ence  similar  feelings  of  fhistration  and  resentment. 
Thus,  the  mob  “feeds  itself’  with  emotional  excite¬ 
ment.  This  spiral  of  emotions  continues  until  it  ex¬ 
hausts  itself  or  is  stopped  by  intervention. 

•  The  contagion  increases  the  urge  to  conform 
and  people  are  galvanized  to  imitate  others.  Because 
mobs  often  attack  anyone  who  resists,  the  urge  to 
conform  is  enormous. 


•  As  individuals  accept  the  group’s  ideas  and 
actions,  their  sense  of  identity  tends  to  blur  and  they 
feel  even  stronger  affiliations  for  the  mob.  This,  in 
turn,  encourages  a  release  of  social  restraints  be¬ 
cause  the  individual  feels  that  because  he  can  not 
be  identified,  he  will  not  be  blamed  or  held  respon¬ 
sible,  no  matter  what  he  does. 

NtfasasAA^jcsardfis 

The  lack  of  an  enemy  in  peacekeeping  operations 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  lack  of  adversaries. 
Factions  of  the  community  may  be  aligned  along 
family  or  ethnic  ties,  religious,  economic  or  politi¬ 
cal  beliefs — or  any  combination.  To  further  com¬ 
plicate  matters,  when  circumstances  dictate,  these 
factions  often  ally  temporarily  with  other  factions. 
With  these  dynamic  relationships,  the  only  thing  cer¬ 
tain  is  that  intervention  of  any  type  will  appease 
some,  while  infuriating  others. 

Mobs  do  not  fit  the  customary  understanding  of 
an  enemy.  While  a  violent  mob  is  every  bit  as  for¬ 
midable  as  an  army,  it  lacks  conventional  attributes 
such  as  formal  command  and  control  architecture,  de¬ 
finable  objectives  or  a  unified  focus  of  effort.  There 
is  no  independent  will,  but  rather  a  loose  and  tem¬ 
porary  coalition  of  intentions.  Members  are  driven 
by  emotion  rather  than  ideology  or  a  sense  of  duty. 
Leaders  are  more  likely  to  be  charismatic  than  com¬ 
petent,  so  “operations”  that  are  just  as  likely  to  be 
spontaneous  as  preplarmed.  Furthermore,  unlike 
armies,  mobs  can  win  by  losing,  because  an  issue 
is  frequently  decided  by  how  the  mob  was  treated, 
not  whether  their  actions  were  successful. 

The  simplest  grouping  of  people  is  called  a  ca¬ 
sual  crowd.  Members  have  no  common  interest  or 
purpose  and  simply  happen  to  be  in  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  Their  emotional  level  is  extremely 
low  and  people  see  themselves  as  individuals  rather 
than  members  of  a  group.  It  takes  substantial 
provocation  to  motivate  this  type  of  crowd  to 
violence. 

A  cohesive  crowd  assembles  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose.  While  members  still  see  themselves  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  they  may  have  intense  internal  discipline. 
For  example,  spectators  at  a  sporting  event  are  of¬ 
ten  highly  emotional  and  charged  with  energy.  This 
kind  of  crowd  can  erupt  into  violence,  though  it  oc¬ 
curs  infrequently. 

The  expressive  crowd  is  characterized  by  a  uni¬ 
fied  expression  of  sentiment  and  frustrations.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  held  together  by  a  common  purpose  and 
are  looking  for  leadership.  Their  emotional  level 
can  range  from  resigned  to  highly  agitated.  When 
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agitated,  they  can  be  quickly  aroused  to  action  if 
they  become  frustrated  at  making  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  known. 

The  aggressive  crowd  has  very  strong  feelings. 
Members  of  this  group  have  a  definite,  often  ex¬ 
pressed,  unity  of  purpose.  The  individual’s  iden¬ 
tity  is  almost  completely  lost  as  he  or  she  embraces 
the  feelings  of  the  group.  Members  seethe  with 
emotion  and  are  impulsive,  willing  to  be  led  into 
lawless  or  destructive  behavior.  Of  all  the  crowds, 
this  is  the  most  dangerous  and  can  be  quickly  in¬ 
cited  to  become  a  mob. 

The  aggressive  mob  is  the  next  step  in  the  pro¬ 
gression,  distinguished  from  its  less-harmftil  name¬ 
sake  crowd  only  by  some  type  of  violent  or  lawless 
behavior.  The  object  of  the  violence  can  be  a  per¬ 
son  or  property  or  both.  A  riot  often  erupts  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  means  of  release  for  pent-up  anger  and 
emotion.  Primarily  motivated  by  emotion,  this 
mob’s  actions  tend  to  be  short-lived. 

Expressive  mobs  seek  release  of  pent-up  emotions 
and  view  violence  as  a  legitimate  means  of  making 
their  cause  known.  Because  of  their  fhistration  and 
demand  for  a  forum,  members  are  unreasonable  and 
often  make  outrageous  demands. 

The  acquisitive  mob  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
acquire  something.  Looters  exploit  the  chaos  and 
confusion  resulting  from  an  existing  riot.  Because 
members  are  primarily  motivated  by  greed,  the 
resulting  riots  tend  to  last  much  longer.  However, 
because  the  emotional  level  is  usually  lower  than 
other  types  of  mobs,  they  tend  to  be  more  easily 
controlled. 

Escape  mobs  are  characterized  by  panic  and  are 
especially  dangerous.  Usually,  only  this  type  of 
mob  can  instantaneously  escalate  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  authorities. 

TteQjtyasaBatfcJe^ace 

It  is  important  to  understand  some  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  riots.  They  almost  never  occur  in  the 
morning  or  during  inclement  weather,  rarely  occur 
in  rural  areas  and  almost  always  last  less  than  one 
day.  Rioters  are  mostly  unarmed  males  in  their  late 
teens  through  late  twenties.  When  they  do  arm 
themselves,  it  is  with  rocks  and  bottles  or  primitive 
weapons  such  as  clubs  and  slingshots.^  Riot  lead¬ 
ers  emerge  from  the  mob  rather  than  being  chosen 
by  it.  Because  the  city  is  their  battlespace,  authori¬ 
ties  must  recognize  seven  characteristics  that  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  rural  terrain. 

•  Urban  terrain  provides  a  defensive  advantage. 
Easily  fortified  positions  offer  cover  and  conceal¬ 
ment.  Authorities  must  maneuver  over  channelized  and 


compartmentalized  terrain,  vulnerable  to  missiles 
thrown  from  upper  stories  and  behind  buildings. 

•  Rioters  frequently  move  up  and  down  multiple- 
story  buildings  or  even  through  basements,  sewers 
and  crawl  spaces.  This  three-dimensional  quality 


Riots  are  caused  by  deep-seated  social 
problems  such  as  bigotry,  economic  disparity, 
perceived  injustice  or  discrimination.  These 
entrenched  and  convoluted  influences  may  have 
existed  for  centuries  and  are  well  b^ond  the 
abilities  of  any  peacekeeping force  to  reconcile. 

However,  the  spark  which  ignites  these 
emotion-laden  issues  frequentfy  results  from 
an  act  of  authority. 


makes  for  difficult  tactics,  command,  control  and 
communication. 

•  Adversaries  are  engaged  at  extremely  close 
ranges,  often  less  than  20  feet.  Targets  appear  fleet¬ 
ing  and  along  restricted  lines  of  sight.®  Snipers  are 
just  as  likely  to  be  armed  with  handguns  and  take 
shots  of  opportunity  as  they  are  to  use  a  long  rifle 
from  an  established  position. 

•  Communications  are  often  restricted  and  spo¬ 
radic.  Coupled  with  spontaneous  and  brief  encoun¬ 
ters  at  close  ranges,  small  units  must  operate  inde¬ 
pendently,  yet  rely  upon  adjacent  units  for  rein¬ 
forcements  and  higher  headquarters  for  logistical 
support  and  sustainment.  Consequently,  centralized 
planning  and  decentralized  control  are  critical. 

•  Effects  of  the  civilian  population  are  every¬ 
where.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  move  through  a 
populated  area  without  being  detected.  Eikewise, 
people  may  become  involved  in  tactical  operations 
simply  because  they  are  present. 

•  Unlike  the  rural  environment,  which  has  few 
reflective  surfaces  and  no  direct  lighting,  the  urban 
environment  has  both.  A  city  is  characterized  by 
harsh  shadows  and  glaring,  often  dazzling  lights. 
This  uneven  ambient  light  interferes  with  night 
vision.’ 

•  More  than  terrain  features,  buildings  have 
value.  Besides  having  tactical  significance,  build¬ 
ings  may  have  cultural,  historical,  religious  or  po¬ 
litical  importance. 

RictsasBattJes 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  both  riots  and 
battles  can  attest  to  similar  emotional  reactions. 
Both  foster  widespread  feelings  of  rage,  fear,  con¬ 
fusion,  anguish,  indignation  and  excitement.  Both 
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give  rise  to  the  best  and  worst  of  human  motives 
and  actions.  Feats  of  extraordinary  heroism  are  as 
commonplace  as  despicable  acts  of  cowardice  and 
selfishness.  However,  there  are  two  fundamental 
differences.  The  first  is  that  while  battles  are  joined 
by  deliberate  and  conscious  effort,  riots  erupt  from 
a  unique  and  temporary  set  of  circumstances.  This 
is  because  what  starts  riots  and  what  causes  riots 
differ  distinctly  and  fundamentally. 

Riots  are  caused  by  deep-seated  social  problems 
such  as  bigotry,  economic  disparity,  perceived  in¬ 
justice  or  discrimination.  These  entrenched  and 
convoluted  influences  may  have  existed  for  centu¬ 
ries  and  are  well  beyond  the  abilities  of  any  peace¬ 
keeping  force  to  reconcile.  However,  the  spark 
which  ignites  these  emotion-laden  issues  frequently 
results  from  an  act  of  authority.  Even  an  uninten¬ 
tional  or  benign  action  can  unleash  emotional  and 
aggressive  responses.  Even  a  lack  of  intervention 
can  become  a  catalyst  because  members  of  a  mob 
feel  empowered  when  authorities  seem  unable  or 
unwilling  to  stop  them. 

The  second  difference  between  riots  and  battles 
has  to  do  with  preparation.  While  battles  are  fought 
after  careful  deliberation  and  planning,  riots  follow 
a  more  impulsive  and  unconstrained  path.  Battles 
are  joined;  riots  evolve.*  The  progression  from  a 
law-abiding  crowd  to  an  unreasoning  mob  can  oc¬ 
cur  very  quickly  but  follows  some  identifiable 
steps  which  not  only  provide  early  warnings,  but 
frequently  offer  opportunities  to  intervene  at  ear¬ 
lier  and  less  dangerous  stages.  The  most  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  understanding  this  progression  is  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  difference  between  a  crowd  and  a  mob. 
This  distinction  is  especially  critical  in  countries 
such  as  the  United  States  where  crowds  are  consti¬ 
tutionally  protected.  Unnecessarily  interfering  with 
a  crowd  will  produce  legal — as  well  as  tactical — 
problems. 

Crowds  are  simply  gatherings  of  people.  They 
are  lawful  and  perhaps  vocal  and  expressive,  but 
they  will  generally  follow  instructions  from  legiti¬ 
mate  authorities.  Tactical  crowd-control  actions  are 
usually  limited  to  traffic  and  pedestrian  flow  or  re¬ 
solving  minor  disputes  over  issues  such  as  seating 
at  a  parade,  blocking  traffic  or  trespassing.  Mobs, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  belligerent,  provocative  and 
violent.  They  represent  a  formidable  threat  and  are 
almost  impossible  to  control.  Tactical  actions  are 
usually  defensive  and  protective  in  nature  and  in¬ 
clude  efforts  to  defend  buildings,  prevent  looting  and 
arson,  and  avoid  injuries.  Crowds  require  control; 
mobs  require  intervention.  The  importance  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  crowd  from  evolving  into  a  mob  needs 
no  further  justification. 


RiLescf  ESigagenngTt  aslawscf  tfar 

Precise,  appropriate  rules  of  engagement  (ROE) 
are  the  linchpin  in  peacekeeping  operations.  If  a 
government  loses  or  abandons  power,  US  ROE  can 
help  provide  a  framework  for  civil  control.  With¬ 
out  them,  a  peacekeeping  force  has  only  impromptu 
and  arbitrary  rules.  While  other  duties  are  impor¬ 
tant,  the  predominant  peace-keeper’s  roles  are  re¬ 
storing  and  keeping  the  peace. 

However  a  predicament  materializes  because 
“keeping  the  peace”  and  “fighting  for  peace”  are 
distinctly  different  missions  and  require  different 
rules  of  engagement.  Peacekeeping  operations  are 
typically  constrained  to  use  the  minimum  force  nec¬ 
essary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  in  these  circumstances  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  start  or  escalation  of  a  conflict.  Hence,  defen¬ 
sive  ROE  require  demonstrated  hostile  intent  before 
deadly  force  is  justified.  Such  force  policies  more 
closely  resemble  those  for  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  than  military  units.  Accordingly,  missions  en¬ 
countered  by  peacekeeping  forces  require  adapting 
and  using  force  proactively. 

While  this  concept  sounds  easy,  difficulties  arise 
in  application.  Historically,  ROE  have  only  been 
required  to  address  issues  involving  lethal  force. 
With  the  advent  of  nonlethal  devices,  commanders 
are  gaining  an  increasing  ability  to  impose  their  will 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  a  conflict.  However,  because 
the  effects  of  nonlethal  options  are  temporary,  ad¬ 
versaries  quickly  become  more  resilient — requiring 
the  repeated  use  of  force.  When  describing  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  one  frustrated  commander  related  that  his 
efforts  were  the  equivalent  to  “plowing  water.” 

Second,  doctrine  has  supported  lethal  options  for 
thousands  of  years  but  is  virtually  nonexistent  for 
nonlethal  use.  Tactical  remedies  tend  to  be  impro¬ 
vised  and  temporary. 

Successful  peacekeeping  operations  depend  on 
proper  ROE.  In  societies  so  bereft  of  meaningful 
government  that  military  intervention  is  necessary 
to  restore  or  maintain  peace,  ROE  become  the  de 
facto  “law  of  the  land.”  In  this  role  they  personify 
the  minimum  standards  of  civilized  conduct. 
Consequently,  ROE  become  the  measuring  stan¬ 
dard  for  just  and  humane  peacekeeping  forces. 
Crafting  these  rules  is  therefore  critical  for  forces 
assigned  to  peacekeeping  missions.  International 
laws,  treaties,  national  policies  and  customs  may 
serve  as  guidelines,  but  completely  adequate  crite¬ 
ria  have  never  been  crafted. 

Wfeapcns  cf  Peace 

When  dealing  with  riots  and  mobs,  success  more 
likely  depends  on  not  the  amount  of  force  but  rather 
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Trauma-inflicting  munitions  are  high  on  the  force  continuum  Examples  might  include 
batons,  saps,  stingballs,  bean  bags,  foam  and  pellet  munitions.  Th^  are  generally  the  point  on  the 
force  continuum  which  separates  nonlethal from  deadfy  force  Highest  on  the  spectrum  are  lethal 
options.  Although  the  particular  conditions  that  merit  deadly force  should  be  identified,  lethal 
options  should  always  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  force  continuum  and  not  as  a  separate  option. 
This  avoids  ambiguity  and  confusion  as  to  when  they  are  authorized 


the  type  of  force  and  how  it  is  used.  Nonlethal 
weapons  may  take  many  forms,  including  foams, 
water,  lights  or  even  smells.®  Thus,  the  “weapons 
of  peace”  may  not  be  weapons  at  all. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  four  classes  of  non¬ 
lethal  technology.  The  most  well  known  are  anti¬ 
personnel  options  designed  for  restraining  individu¬ 
als.  The  second  class  is  anti-mobility  and  includes 
devices  that  interfere  with  transportation.  The  third 
is  area  delay  or  denial,  preventing  passage  through 
or  access  to  an  area.  The  fourth  class  attempts  to 
affect  an  infrastructure.  These  devices  may  gather 
intelligence,  as  from  computers  or  communications, 
or  degrade  or  inhibit  their  use  by  an  opponent. 
Power,  water,  communications  and  mass  transpor¬ 
tation  are  common  examples  of  functions  which 
could  be  targets  for  this  class. 

In  peacekeeping  operations,  a  force  that  employs 
nonlethal  options  gains  five  distinct  advantages  over 
one  that  does  not. 

First,  nonlethal  options  are  more  humane. 

Second,  they  allow  a  commander  to  exert  more 
control  over  a  situation.  Because  nonlethal  op¬ 
tions  require  substantially  less  provocation  before 
engagement,  a  commander  can  intervene  at  ear¬ 


lier  and  less  dangerous  stages  of  a  situation. 

Third,  they  provide  a  commander  with  much 
more  flexibility  and  freedom  of  action.  A  com¬ 
mander  can  tailor  his  response  to  more  properly  fit 
the  circumstances. 

Fourth,  they  are  less  likely  to  escalate  violence. 
Consequently,  bystanders  are  less  likely  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  persons  who  defy  a  peacekeeping 
force  but  are  not  killed.  Further,  should  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  resort  to  lethal  force,  the  fact  that  nonle¬ 
thal  options  had  proven  ineffective  supports  the  need 
for  escalation. 

Finally,  these  options  are  less  likely  to  raise  pubhc 
outcry.  All  peacekeeping  operations  are  controver¬ 
sial  and  public  support  may  ultimately  be  decisive. 

Fundamental  to  employing  nonlethal  alternatives 
is  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  force  continuum. 
Historically,  military  objectives  have  been  achieved 
by  killing  or  destroying  an  enemy.  Force  was  al¬ 
ways  deadly;  hence,  effectiveness  was  judged  by  the 
extent  and  speed  of  death  or  destruction.  A  huge 
gap  existed  between  presenting  a  threat  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  out.  Viewing  force  as  a  continuum  allows  an 
array  of  options.  The  beginning  of  this  continuum 
is  initiated  by  a  threat,  while  deadly  force  takes  its 
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Peace  imposed  at  any  cost  can  be  viewed 
as  tyranny:  Roman  historian  Publius  Cornelius 
Tacitus  noted,  “A  bad peace  is  even  worse  than 
war.  ”  Destructive  influences  in  a  community 
always  cony)ete  with  society ’s  legitimate  right  to 
restrain  them  Citizens  either  comply  with 
legitimate  mandates  or  defy  laws  and  even 
efforts  to  enforce  them  That  tension  does  not 
disappear  when  stability  is  restored 


proper  position  at  the  other  end.  Nonlethal  alterna¬ 
tives  allow  a  commander  to  increase  and  decrease 
the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  accomplish  a  mis¬ 
sion.  Movement  up  and  down  the  force  continuum 
is  generally  continuous  and  seamless,  yet  a  careful 
examination  reveals  five  broad  categories. 

Entry  into  the  force  spectrum  begins  with  a  threat 
of  some  sort.  This  may  be  an  “expressed  threat,” 
such  as  a  commander’s  statement  about  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  defiance,  or  an  “implied  threat,”  which 
leaves  the  consequences  to  the  imagination.  Of  the 
two,  the  implied  threat  is  far  more  powerful,  pre¬ 
dominantly  because  what  a  peacekeeping  force  can 
do  and  what  it  is  willing  to  do  are  often  farther  apart 
than  an  adversary  realizes.  The  next  major  category 
involves  physical  force  that  is  not  coercive  in  na¬ 
ture.  Generally,  such  responses  include  devices  that 
engage  an  antagonist  wiftiout  intervention  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  peacekeeping  force.  Examples  may  in¬ 
clude  concertina  or  barbed  wire,  caltrops,  sticky  foam 
or  aqueous  foam  enhanced  with  oleoresin  capsicum  or 
covering  caltrops,  barbed  wire  or  other  obstacles. 
These  options  place  relatively  low  on  the  force  con¬ 
tinuum,  not  because  of  the  injury  they  can  cause, 
but  because  they  are  benign  without  the  willful  de¬ 


fiance  of  the  individual  attempting  to  thwart  them. 

Higher  on  the  continuum  would  come  munitions 
that  cause  physical  discomfort  but  fall  short  of  in¬ 
flicting  trauma.  Such  options  would  include 
flashbangs,  tear  gas  and  pepper  spray.  Although  the 
discomfort  or  injury  may  be  substantially  less  than 
that  from  caltrops  or  concertina  wire,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  options  requires  a  decision  to  inter¬ 
vene.  Factors  such  as  training,  maturity,  discipline, 
prejudice,  emotion  and  judgment  affect  their  use  and 
require  them  to  be  viewed  more  closely  than  those 
options  that  involve  only  one  will. 

Still  higher  on  the  continuum  are  trauma-inflicting 
munitions.  Examples  might  include  batons,  saps, 
stingballs,  bean  bags,  foam  and  pellet  munitions. 
They  are  generally  the  point  on  the  force  continuum 
that  separates  nonlethal  from  deadly  force.  High¬ 
est  on  the  spectrum  are  lethal  options.  Although  the 
particular  conditions  that  merit  deadly  force  should 
be  identified,  lethal  options  should  always  be  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  the  force  continuum  and  not  as  a 
separate  option.  This  perspective  avoids  ambigu¬ 
ity  and  confusion  as  to  when  they  are  authorized. 
Many  situations  rapidly  evolve  from  less  dangerous 
circumstances  before  requiring  deadly  force  to  re¬ 
solve.  Individuals  with  a  variety  of  options  are  more 
likely  to  be  proactive,  retain  the  initiative  and 
quickly  recognize  situations  requiring  deadly  force 
than  those  compelled  to  examine  a  situation  isolated 
by  “either/or”  parameters. 

Fate  in  World  War  II,  President  Roosevelt  stated, 
“Peace,  like  war,  can  succeed  only  where  there  is  a 
will  to  enforce  it,  and  where  there  is  available  power 
to  enforce  it.”'“  Making  peace  is  a  noble  calling  but 
not  an  easy  pursuit.  The  road  to  peace  more  closely 
resembles  a  Mobius  strip:  twisted,  never  ending  and 
somewhat  mysterious.  MR 


NOTES 


1.  Statement  made  by  Gerry  Adams,  Irish  President  from  Sinn  Fein  political 
party,  on  Charlie  Rose  WNET  television  show. 

2.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  first  inaugural  address,  20  January  1969. 

3.  Euripides,  Euripides,  “Orestes,”  translated  by  William  Arrowsmith,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  IL,  1959. 

4.  Often  identified  as  the  “mob  mentality.” 

5.  The  nature  of  their  weapons  does  not  imply  that  mobs  are  harmless.  The 
oldest  form  of  execution  is  stoning  and  hundreds  around  the  world  are  killed  and 
injured  from  mob  violence  each  year. 

6.  Rick  Baratta,  “Firearms  Training,”  Law  and  Order  Magazine,  March  1999, 
65.  Approximately  90  percent  of  all  officer-involved  shootings  occur  at  less  than 
20  feet  and  about  75  percent  occur  at  about  10  feet. 

7.  Neil  McAleer,  The  Body  Almanac:  Mind-Boggling  Facts  About  Today’s 


Human  Body  and  High-Tech  Medicine  (Doubleday  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1985),  34.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  When  exposed  to  bright  light, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  will  constrict  in  about  a  half-second.  Additionally,  night  vision 
is  gained  largely  through  a  fluid  in  the  eye  called  rhodopsin.  When  exposed  to 
bright  light,  this  fluid  quickly  “bleaches”  out,  but  may  take  as  much  as  30  minutes 
to  return  to  its  previous  color. 

8.  The  single  exception  is  when  something  causes  a  crowd  to  panic.  This  type 
of  mob  is  fleeing  from  some  perceived  threat  such  as  a  flood,  fire  or  earthquake. 

9.  In  frigid  weather,  a  spray  of  water  can  be  a  strong  deterrent.  In  freezing 
weather,  ice  provides  anti-traction  against  both  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  Mal¬ 
odorous  agents  release  obnoxious  or  nauseating  odors. 

10.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  during  a  speech  at  the  Foreign  Policy  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  21  October  1944. 
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When  noton  active  duty,  he  is  a  lieutenant  on  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff's  Department,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  serves  as  a  consultant  on  nonlethal  options  for  the  California  Commission  on  Peace 
Officer  Standards  and  Training.  He  received  a  B.A.  from  California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles, 
anM.S.from  California  Polytechnic  University  at  Pomona  and  anM.P.A.from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  has  over  30  years  of  combined  service  to  the  US  Marine  Corps  and  Reserves  and  has 
served  in  more  than  20  countries.  He  also  served  as  a  consultant/instructor  to  the  International  Crimi¬ 
nal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program  on  civil  disorders  and  nonlethal  options  in  Bosnia. 
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51  The  Highway  to  Basra  and  the  Ethics  of  Pursuit  © 

by  Stacy  R.  Obenhaus 


In  the  waning  hours  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  UN  coalition  aircraft  attacked  an  Iraqi  military  column 

withdrawing  from  Kuwait  City  on  a  highway  to  Basra,  Iraq.  The  planes  bombed  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
column,  blocking  the  withdrawal  and  creating  a  huge  traffic  jam,  then  strafed  the  vehicles  trapped 
within.  1  When  it  was  over,  hundreds  of  wrecked  vehicles  and  dozens  of  Iraqi  corpses  littered  the 
highway — devastation  a  Washington  Post  reporter  dubbed  "The  Highway  of  Doom."^ 

The  military  justified  the  bombing  as  consistent  with  military  doctrine  and  international  law,  but  critics 
condemned  the  attack  as  immoral.^  Some  simply  labeled  it  a  "slaughter"  or  a  "massacre. 

Others  used  "just  war"  terminology  to  discuss  the  action's  morality.^  Thus,  one  claimed  that  the  operation 
"was  not  a  fight  by  jus  in  bello  standards  ...  for  those  incinerated  had  no  capacity  to  fight  back.  "6 
Another  went  so  far  as  to  confer  on  the  retreating  soldiers  the  moral  status  of  noncombatants  because  the 
attack  was  simply  a  "turkey  shoot. 

However,  in  terms  of  standard  ethical  analysis,  these  criticisms  were  inadequate.  All  lacked  any 
deliberate,  thorough  explanation  of  applicable  ethical  criteria.  They  gave  scant  attention  to  morally 
relevant  facts  about  the  coalition  forces'  actions.  They  thereby  failed  to  address  credibly  a  critical  moral 
issue  that  may  recur  in  the  limited  conflicts  of  the  post-Cold  War  era:  whether  a  military  force  with 
overwhelming  superiority  can  justify  its  pursuit  and  destruction  of  an  inferior  enemy  force  which  seems 
to  have  given  up  the  fight. 

This  is  a  critical  issue  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  use  of  decisive  force  is  a  central  component  of  US 
military  doctrine,  and  Army  field  manuals  counsel  that  the  destruction  of  retreating  enemy  forces  is  the 
primary  goal  of  pursuit.^  Second,  and  perhaps  more  important,  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  the 
media  focused  much  attention  on  the  scenes  of  destruction  along  the  Highway  of  Doom,  and  the  fear  that 
such  media  attention  could  adversely  affect  public  opinion  may  have  led  US  leaders  to  end  the  war 
sooner  than  they  might  have  otherwise.^ 

Military  and  political  leaders  must  engage  a  public  increasingly  concerned  about  the  morality  of  modern 
conventional  war.  This  article  outlines  just  such  a  discourse.  It  asks  whether  coalition  forces  violated  just 
war  criteria  by  mercilessly  bombing  the  Iraqi  column.  This  question  concerns  the  jus  in  bello  criterion  of 
proportionality.  Assuming  the  Persian  Gulf  War  was  itself  morally  justifiable,  applying  this  criterion 
suggests  that  the  bombing  did  not  exceed  the  moral  limits  of  war. 

The  Principle  of  Proportionality 

Just  war  thinking  divides  the  principles  for  thinking  about  the  morality  of  war  into  two  categories,  the  jus 
ad  bellum,  or  the  criteria  for  going  to  war  in  the  first  place,  and  the  jus  in  bello,  or  the  requirements  for 
conducting  war.^O  This  discussion  assumes  what  has  been  debated  elsewhere,  namely  that  the  coalition's 
decision  to  use  military  force  against  Iraq  was  morally  justified  and  therefore  satisfied  the  jus  ad  bellum 
criteria.  If  the  coalition's  actions  did  not  satisfy  these  criteria,  the  bombing  was  wrong.  If  the  coalition 
was  right  to  go  to  war,  then  the  question  whether  the  bombing  was  justified  remains.  Thus,  while  the 


answer  to  the  jus  ad  helium  question  is  not  indisputable,  the  jus  in  hello  question  raises  the  more  pressing 
issue  that  most  eoneemed  the  Ameriean  publie  and  its  leaders. 

The  primary  jus  in  hello  eriteria — the  prineiple  of  diserimination  and  the  prineiple  of 
proportionality — eoneem  the  rules  of  engagement,  how  war  is  fought.  The  prineiple  of  discrimination 
forbids  the  direct,  intentional  targeting  of  noncombatants.il  Whether  the  bombing  was  proper  does  not 
invoke  this  principle  because  it  appears  that  the  Iraqi  column  contained  only  military  personnel  who  had 
been  occupying  Kuwait  City.l^  Where  noncombatants  are  not  present,  only  the  principle  of 
proportionality  limits  the  use  of  weapons. 13  Thus,  with  regard  to  whether  the  bombing  satisfied  just  war 
criteria,  the  appropriate  focus  is  on  whether  the  bombing  violated  the  principle  of  proportionality,  l^ 

In  general,  applying  the  principle  of  proportionality  means  determining  "the  upper  limits  of  the  use  of 
force  that  may  rationally  be  employed"  in  achieving  just  war  goals,  l^  Put  simply,  one  should  not  maim 
an  opponent  if  it  is  possible  to  disarm  him  without  doing  so,  and  one  should  not  kill  an  opponent  if  it  is 
possible  to  secure  the  desired  end  by  injuring  him.  16  Pursuit  of  legitimate  objectives  still  requires  using 
the  minimum  force  necessary.  The  principle  of  proportionality  affirms  that  having  satisfied  the  principle 
of  discrimination  does  not  justify  limitless  killing  of  combatants,  l^ 

Applying  Proportionality 

William  V.  O'Brien  explains  that  applying  the  principle  of  proportionality  involves  two  steps.  First, 
leaders  determine  whether  the  harm  their  tactics  intend  is  proportionate  to  a  discrete,  legitimate  military 
end.  The  legitimacy  of  the  military  end  is  a  matter  of  international  law  and  judgments  of  reasonableness 
in  light  of  standard  military  practice.  Second,  leaders  must  decide  whether  the  harm  is  proportionate  to 
the  object  of  the  war — the  just  cause.  Calculating  the  proportionality  of  means  employed  involves 
balancing  the  probable  good  and  evil  in  a  just  war  in  light  of  the  probability  of  success. 

O'Brien's  model  raises  the  question  of  proper  war  aims  during  Desert  Storm.  This  article  assumes  that  the 
coalition's  war  aims  satisfied  the  jus  ad  helium  criteria.  The  aims  expressly  set  forth  in  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution  678  authorized  coalition  forces  to  use  "all  necessary  means"  to  enforce  Security 
Council  Resolution  660,  which  called  for  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  unconditionally.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  coalition  aim  of  ensuring  regional  stability  and  security  by  reducing  Iraqi  military 
power  has  been  debated  since  the  UN  resolutions  did  not  authorize  it  in  so  many  words,  but  there  are 
three  reasons  for  affirming  it  nevertheless.^®  First,  it  was  a  clear  but  unspoken  goal  of  the  United 
States. 21  Second,  commentators  have  offered  rational  arguments  that  this  aim  satisfied  the  jus  ad  helium 
criteria.22  Third,  UN  Resolution  678  expressly  authorized  the  Coalition  to  use  "all  necessary  means  .  .  . 
to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area." 

The  more  difficult  question  is  how  to  apply  O'Brien's  model  in  a  concrete  historical  setting.  Paul  Ramsey 
gives  an  example:  the  propriety  of  using  incapacitating  gas  in  counterinsurgency  warfare.  Using  a 
nauseating  gas  against  entrenched  enemy  forces  appears  to  make  war  less  destructive  in  the  target  area 
and  therefore  more  proportionate.  The  object  of  modern  war  is  incapacitation  rather  than  death,  and  using 
such  a  gas  instead  of  flamethrowers  would  serve  that  end  without  unnecessary  killing.  However,  the  use 
of  incapacitating  gas  could  well  escalate  to  the  use  of  deadly  gas  by  an  enemy,  rendering  an  act  that 
appears  proportionate  in  a  battle's  immediate  context  disproportionate  when  one  considers  all  possible 
consequences. 23  Ramsey's  tear  gas  illustration  shows  that  the  question  of  proportionality  can  involve 
weighing  a  favorable  balance  of  immediate  good  and  evil  effects  against  the  possibility  of  an  unfavorable 


imbalance  of  more  distant  good  and  evil  effeets. 


The  literature  of  the  just  war  tradition  does  not  appear  to  give  as  mueh  attention  to  issues  of 
proportionality  as  it  does  to  issues  of  diserimination,  perhaps  due  to  an  impression  that  the 
proportionality  rules  are  too  vague  and  permissive  to  produee  meaningful  limitations.  Deeisions  of 
proportionality  neeessarily  involve  ealeulating  probabilities  and  antieipating  unknown  eonsequenees  of 
war.24  For  this  reason,  eertain  historieal  battles  must  serve  as  a  sort  of  ease  law,  providing  eonerete 
illustrations  of  what  limitations  the  prineiple  of  proportionality  might  set.  This  artiele  proposes  two. 


The  first  is  based  on  observations  James  Turner  Johnson  offered  about  a  elassie  battle  for  strategie 
position.  In  1862  General  Henry  W.  Halleek's  Union  Army  moved  south  out  of  Tennessee  into  northern 
Mississippi  to  seize  Corinth  and  eut  the  Confederates'  only  rail  line  into  Memphis.  Although  Corinth 
eontained  a  Confederate  army  of  approximately  70,000  men,  Halleek  did  not  intend  to  aehieve  his 
objeetive  by  direetly  attaeking  but  by  outmaneuvering  them  so  they  would  have  to  abandon  the  eity 
without  a  major  battle. ^5  Halleek  sueeeeded,  eapturing  Corinth  with  minimal  battlefield  deaths  beeause 
he  entrenehed  his  army  around  most  of  the  eity  but  avoided  eomplete  eneirelement  so  that  the 
Confederate  soldiers  had  an  eseape  route.  Halleek's  war  of  position  and  maneuver  thus  provides  an 
appropriate  illustration  of  proportionate  means  in  warfare.^^ 


Wreckage  of  Combat  Command  A,  7th  Armored  Division, 
photographed  by  a  German  photographer  during  the  Ardenned 
Offensive  three  months  after  Falaise.  The  column  was  destroyed 
north  of  Poteau,  Belgium,  on  18  December  1944. 

J 

^The  seeond  proportionality  ease  eoneerns  a  World  War  II 
)attle  that  implieates  what  has  been  ealled  the  "strategy  of 
'^annihilation,"  that  part  of  US  military  doetrine  whieh 
.  provides  that  the  pri-mary  goal  of  Army  offensive 
operations  is  the  destruetion  of  enemy  military  forees.^^ 
Foreing  the  Axis  powers'  uneonditional  surrender  in  World 
War  II  required  oeeupying  their  eountries,  something 
aehievable  only  by  destroying  their  war  maehines.^^  In  late 
July  1944,  Ameriean  forees  finally  broke  through  German  defenses  that  had  bottled  up  the  Allies  in 
Nor-mandy.  The  Amerieans  drove  south  and  then  east  to  eome  in  behind  the  German  defenses,  nearly 
trapping  an  entire  German  army  in  what  has  been  ealled  the  Argentan-Falaise  poeket.^^  German  forees 
retreating  through  the  Falaise  gap  had  no  effeetive  air  support,  and  Allied  air  and  artillery  forees 
mereilessly  bombed  the  eolumns,  killing  thousands  of  German  soldiers.^O  Many  eseaped,  however,  and 
there  has  been  eonsiderable  debate  about  whether  Allied  eommanders  should  have  eompletely 
surrounded  and  destroyed  the  German  forees  there.^i  Nevertheless,  the  Allied  forees'  massive  and 
relentless  attaek  eonstitutes  a  eonvineing  proportionality  argument  for  destroying  a  retreating  foree  to 
shorten  a  eonfliet  and  reduee  destruetion  in  the  long  run. 


The  Highway  to  Basra 


Applying  the  proportionality  prineiple  in  this  instanee  begins  with  a  summary  of  what  appears  to  have 
oeeurred  on  the  Kuwaiti  battlefield.  The  first  eoalition  offensive  aetion  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  began  on 
16  January  1991,  when  Ameriean  forees  launehed  eruise  missiles  at  targets  inside  Iraq.  From  that  day 
until  the  day  of  the  bombing  on  the  highway,  eoalition  air  forees  launehed  thousands  of  sorties  against 


Iraqi  military  forces. 32  This  bombing  caused  thousands  of  Iraqi  deaths  before  the  ground  war  ever 
began.33 

On  24  February  1991,  the  ground  war  began  when  US  Marines  attacked  across  the  Saudi-Kuwaiti  border 
and  breached  front-line  Iraqi  positions  due  south  of  Kuwait  City.34  Coalition  ground  forces  stationed 
along  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border  further  west  later  attacked  directly  into  Iraq  with  the  idea  of  driving 
northeast  and  then  east  into  the  flanks  of  the  Iraqi  position  in  Kuwait.35  In  the  evening  of  25  February, 
the  Marines  were  closing  in  on  Kuwait  City  from  the  south,  though  they  were  still  several  miles  from  the 
city.36  That  evening  coalition  intelligence  units  detected  large-scale  Iraqi  troop  movements  in  the  city 
and  intercepted  Iraqi  withdrawal  orders  from  Iraq's  central  headquarters  giving  priority  to  commanders 
and  their  staffs. 32  Kuwaitis  living  near  the  highway  observed  the  Iraqi  column  leaving  the  city  in  the  dark 
of  night  and  heading  west  toward  A1  Jahra  where  the  highway  ultimately  led  north  toward  Basra  inside 
Iraq.38 

Remains  of  the  booty-laden  Iraqi  column  that  attempted  to  flee 
Kuwait  City  in  the  final  hours  of  the  Gulf  War. 

US  commanders  launched  aircraft  to  stop  the  convoy  by 
mining  the  highway  in  front  of  and  behind  the  column  and 
bombing  the  lead  vehicles  with  cluster  bombs.  These  first 
few  attacks  blocked  the  highway  above  A1  Jahra,  causing 
many  vehicles  to  strike  out  across  the  desert.39  For  the  next 
several  hours,  coalition  planes  continued  bombing  the 
vehicles  up  and  down  the  stalled  column,  flying  dozens  of 
sorties  out  over  the  area.^O  Pilots  used  various  phrases  to 
describe  the  ease  with  which  they  bombed  the  column,  including  "turkey  shoot"  and  "sport  bombing. "^l 
The  next  day,  a  2-mile  long  stretch  of  highway  was  littered  with  bombed-out  vehicles,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  civilian  cars  or  trucks  stolen  from  Kuwait  City,  many  filled  with  goods  looted  from  the 
city .42  Although  reports  vary,  perhaps  as  few  as  2  percent  of  the  bombed  vehicles  were  tanks  or  armored 
personnel  carriers.43  After  the  cease-fire,  approximately  1,500  wrecked  and  abandoned  vehicles  were 
counted  on  this  stretch  of  highway,  though  it  appears  that  more  Iraqis  fled  their  vehicles  than  were  killed; 
only  200  to  300  dead  were  found  among  the  wreckage.44 

An  application  of  the  jus  in  bello  principle  of  proportionality  to  the  events  described  above  must  first 
review  criticisms  of  the  bombing,  criticisms  articulated  in  terms  of  just  war  criteria.  A  response  on  those 
very  terms,  however,  demonstrates  the  weaknesses  of  these  criticisms. 

Kenneth  Vaux  concludes  that  the  bombing  constituted  more  killing  than  necessary  to  accomplish 
legitimate  coalition  objectives.  He  argues  that  whereas  the  UN  resolutions  called  only  for  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  an  additional  and  thus  illegitimate  coalition  goal  was  dismantling  Iraq's 
military  capacity.  He  contends  that  in  light  of  the  call  from  Iraqi  central  headquarters  for  a  withdrawal, 
and  given  the  idea  that  such  withdrawal  was  the  sole  legitimate  goal  of  the  war,  bombing  troops  seeking 
to  fulfill  that  goal  "can  only  be  called  a  massacre. "45  Vaux's  argument  raises  a  question  regarding  the 
second  level  of  analysis  in  O'Brien's  model:  the  question  of  proportionality  with  regard  to  ultimate  war 
goals.46 

There  are  two  grounds  for  disagreeing  with  this  judgment.  First,  as  noted  above  decreasing  Iraq's  ability 


to  threaten  its  neighbors  was  arguably  a  legitimate  goal  of  the  coalition .47  UN  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  authorized  the  use  of  "all  necessary  means"  not  only  to  enforce  Resolution  660  but  also 
"to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area."  A  fair  reading  of  the  latter  phrase  would 
authorize  the  diminution  of  Iraqi  capacity  to  wage  war,  not  only  given  Kuwait's  geographic  vulnerability 
and  small  population,  but  also  given  Iraq's  large  army,  the  threats  of  its  leaders  and  its  proven  tendency 
toward  aggression — against  Iran  in  1980  and  Kuwait  in  1990.  As  Michael  Walzer  argues,  "it  follows 
from  the  argument  for  justice  that  wars  can  end  too  soon. . . .  Unless  they  create  a  'better  state  of  peace,' 
[cease-fires]  may  simply  fix  the  conditions  under  which  the  fighting  will  be  resumed,  at  a  later  time  and 
with  a  new  intensity. "48 

However,  even  assuming  that  enforcement  of  Resolution  660  provided  the  limit  of  legitimate  objectives, 
the  coalition  had  a  right  not  to  view  the  Iraqi  withdrawal  orders  as  satisfying  those  objectives.  Iraqi 
political  leaders  knew  how  to  satisfy  the  United  Nations.  They  knew  the  significance  of  Security  Council 
resolutions  and  what  was  required  to  communicate  acceptance  of  and  compliance  with  those  resolutions. 
Thus,  in  October  1990  Iraq  had  argued  in  the  UN  for  Security  Council  action  against  Israeli  killing  of 
Palestinian  protestors.  After  the  temporary  cease-fire  in  February  1991,  Iraq  offered  a  conditional 
acceptance  of  UN  resolutions  on  Kuwait,  and  when  that  failed,  Iraq  finally  communicated  an 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  resolutions. 49  Vaux's  strict  construction  of  the  UN  resolution  calls  in  turn 
for  a  strict  and  unequivocal  compliance  with  its  terms.  The  coalition  was  thus  entitled  to  view  the  Iraqis' 
nighttime  withdrawal,  without  formal,  official  acceptance  of  Resolution  678,  as  not  yet  meeting  the 
legitimate  coalition  goal  of  strict  compliance  with  that  resolution. 

Second,  the  Iraqi  withdrawal  on  the  evening  of  25  February  did  not  clearly  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
complete  and  unequivocal  withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  Officially  Iraq  had  not  accepted  Resolution  678  and 
continued  armed  resistance  of  coalition  forces  at  that  time  and  in  the  days  following  the  bombing.^O 
There  is  little  reason  for  blaming  coalition  military  forces  for  viewing  the  withdrawal  as  anything  other 
than  a  tactical  retreat  to  a  more  secure  part  of  the  battlefield,  or  perhaps  an  attempt  to  reinforce  the 
western  portion  of  the  Iraqi  perimeter — which  is  what  Coalition  military  leaders  claimed  to  have 
suspected.51  In  short,  the  withdrawal  fell  short  of  even  equivocal  compliance  with  Resolution  678. 

Another  argument  against  the  bombing  raises  a  question  regarding  the  first  level  of  analysis  in  O'Brien's 
model:  the  question  of  proportionality  with  regard  to  discrete,  legitimate  military  ends  authorized  by 
international  law  and  by  reasonable,  standard  military  practice.52  Thus,  Jean  Elshtain  argues  that  the 
bombing  violated  jus  in  bello  standards  because  the  Iraqi  forces  "had  no  capacity  to  fight  back."53 
Ramsey  Clark  echoes  this  claim,  boldly  stating  that  the  coalition  killed  thousands  of  Iraqi  soldiers  who 
were  "essentially  defenseless,"  violating  provisions  of  the  1899  Hague  Convention  that  prohibited  the  use 
of  excessive  force.54  Similarly,  and  with  specific  reference  to  the  bombing,  Walzer  argues  that  the 
bombing  was  wrong  because  it  was  too  easy:  "A  'turkey  shoot'  is  not  a  combat  between  combatants. "55 

A  weak  assumption  underlies  these  criticisms.  It  is  the  idea  that  if  one's  weapons  outperform  an 
opponent's,  that  alone  makes  pulling  the  trigger  morally  problematic.  For  one  thing,  Iraqi  forces  were 
consistently  outgunned  throughout  the  conflict.  In  the  principal  armored  clashes  of  the  war — at  Medina 
Ridge  and  at  73  Easting — the  thermal  sights,  higher  rate  of  fire  and  greater  firing  range  of  US  tanks 
resulted  in  decimated  Iraqi  tank  forces.56  One  tank  commander  remarked  that  this,  too,  was  "more  like  a 
one-sided  clay  pigeon  shoot. "57  Thus,  by  the  "whenever  it  gets  too  easy"  standard,  the  bombing  could 
hardly  be  seen  as  much  more  disproportionate  than  many  other  battles  of  the  ground  war.  To  be  sure. 


Clark  takes  just  this  position:  The  eoalition's  teehnologieal  advantage  means  for  him  that  a 
disproportionate  use  of  foree  pervaded  the  eoalition's  battlefield  aetivities.58  But  this  elaim  goes  too  far, 
as  it  risks  rendering  an  army  with  air  or  armor  superiority  ineapable  of  fighting  a  just  war. 

Moreover,  despite  the  lopsided  nature  of  these  battles,  the  Iraqi  forees  did  have  the  eapaeity  to  fight  and 
infliet  injury,  as  the  list  of  hundreds  of  eoalition  serviee  members  killed  in  aetion  demonstrates. 59  Iraqi 
forees  eontinued  to  shoot  down  eoalition  aireraft  throughout  the  100  hours  of  the  ground  war. 60  Indeed, 
eoalition  eommanders  who  ordered  the  bombing  of  the  Iraqi  eolumn  ealeulated  beforehand  that 
antiaireraft  fire  might  down  as  many  as  three  eoalition  aireraft.61  Thus,  the  suggestion  that  the  Iraqi 
forees  were  totally  defenseless  is  not  eorreet. 

One  suspeets,  of  eourse,  that  these  erities  are  eoneemed  about  something  more  than  an  imbalanee  of 
firepower  between  eoalition  and  Iraqi  forees.  Thus,  Walzer  makes  the  further  point  that  the  retreating 
army  posed  no  threat  exeept  to  its  own  people.62  On  the  other  hand,  Clark's  eritieism  seems  aimed  more 
at  the  justiee  of  the  war  itself  ("The  assault  on  Iraq  was  a  war  erime  eontaining  thousands  of  individual 
eriminal  aets")  rather  than  how  it  was  fought.63  The  point,  however,  is  that  the  mere  imbalanee  of 
firepower  between  eoalition  and  Iraqi  forees  on  this  oeeasion  does  not  bolster  the  elaim  that  the  bombing 
was  not  a  proportionate  aet  of  war.  In  short,  an  outnumbered,  out-  gunned  eombatant  is  still  a  eombatant. 

The  weaknesses  of  these  eritieisms  aside,  one  must  still  assert  the  affirmative  argument  that  morally 
justifies  the  bombing,  and  this  is  where  the  aforementioned  historieal  illustrations  eome  into  play.  Thus, 
one  might  view  the  limited  UN  goal  of  evieting  Iraqi  forees  from  Kuwait  through  the  lens  of  the  Union 
Army's  attempt  to  eapture  Corinth  from  the  Confederates  without  a  full-fledged  battle.  However,  Iraq  had 
a  substantial  army  and  a  proven  ability  to  threaten  its  regional  neighbors.  Given  that  Resolution  678 
authorized  restoration  of  peaee  and  stability,  it  was  justifiable  to  view  the  appropriate  goals  of  the  war  as 
ineluding  efforts  to  signifieantly  weaken  Iraq's  ability  to  eontinue  threatening  Kuwait  and  other 
neighboring  eountries.  Indeed,  aeeording  to  Johnson,  the  prineiple  of  proportionality  "may  be  further 
drawn  out  to  inelude  restraining  the  attaeker  from  similar  aets  in  the  future. "64  The  flat  desert  terrain 
between  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  Kuwait's  small  territory  and  its  tiny  military  made  it  espeeially  vulnerable  to 
Iraq's  military  strength  and  demonstrated  ambitions  in  the  region.  Effeetively  enforeing  Resolution  660 
thus  eertainly  required  something  more  than  the  mere  reeapture  of  Kuwaiti  territory.65 

One  might  then  argue  that  the  goal  of  weakening  Iraq's  ability  to  threaten  Kuwait  better  fits  the 
illustration  of  the  Allied  forees  pursuing  the  German  army  eseaping  through  the  Argentan-Falaise  gap. 
However,  Resolution  678  was  no  lieense  for  seeking  Iraq's  uneonditional  surrender.  Indeed,  US  military 
leaders  had  outlined  a  plan  to  eontinue  the  war  all  the  way  to  Baghdad,  but  there  was  neither  a  likelihood 
of  sueeess  nor  a  prospeet  of  domestie  or  international  support  for  it,  so  the  plan  was  shelved.66  Moreover, 
the  eoalition  likely  did  not  want  a  power  vaeuum  in  the  region,  so  total  destruetion  of  the  Iraqi  military 
was  not  eonsidered  an  appropriate  goal. 

As  a  result,  bombing  the  Iraqi  withdrawal  fits  somewhere  in  between  these  two  illustrations.  It  was  part 
of  a  eonfliet  that  was  more  than  a  battle  for  strategie  position  and  less  than  a  war  of  annihilation.  And  yet 
the  situation  fits  Walzer's  argument  that  a  eease-fire  whieh  eomes  too  early  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
just  war  if  it  simply  fixes  the  eonditions  under  whieh  the  hostilities  ean  resume  in  the  future.67  In  1980 
Iraq  had  unjustifiably  invaded  Iran.  In  1990  it  did  the  same  to  Kuwait.  During  the  war  Iraq  fired  Send 
missiles  indiseriminately  into  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.68  Failing  to  seriously  injure  the  Iraqi  war  maehine 


arguably  risked  more  of  the  same.69  Bombing  the  Iraqi  column,  which  presumably  contained  the 
command  units  of  the  Iraqi  forces  occupying  Kuwait  City,  may  thus  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  coalition's 
legitimate  attempt  to  inflict  the  kind  of  injury  on  Iraqi  armed  forces  that  would  result  in  what  Walzer 
would  call  "a  better  state  of  peace"  once  a  cease-fire  went  into  effect.  In  short,  weakening  Iraqi  military 
strength  would  ensure  the  continued  enforcement  of  Resolution  660  and  other  pertinent  resolutions  by 
reducing  Iraq's  ability  to  repeat  its  aggression.  It  thus  satisfies  the  second  level  of  O'Brien's 
proportionality  analysis:  whether  the  harm  is  proportionate  to  the  object  of  the  war,  balancing  the 
probable  good  and  evil  in  light  of  the  probability  of  success. 

Moreover,  the  bombing  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disproportionate  with  regard  to  the  immediate 
context  of  the  ongoing  battle.  Coalition  commanders  justified  the  attack  as  an  attempt  to  avoid  possible 
reinforcement  or  regrouping  of  Iraqi  forces  elsewhere  on  the  battlefield.^0  Given  the  uncertainties  of 
battle,  the  assertion  that  coalition  commanders  did  not  know  the  composition,  degree  of  unit 
cohesiveness  or  intent  of  the  Iraqi  column  is  quite  credible.  In  fact,  not  all  Iraqi  troops  were  withdrawing 
or  surrendering.  Although  the  air  campaign  had  severely  degraded  Iraqi  positions  along  the  Saudi  border, 
other  forces  to  the  north  and  west  retained  much  of  their  combat  capability.  Even  after  the  bombing,  Iraqi 
armored  units  took  up  defensive  positions  just  west  of  the  Kuwait  border  and  engaged  US  forces.^ l  In 
addition,  coalition  forces  were  attacking  a  column  of  vehicles,  not  the  many  soldiers  who  had  abandoned 
their  weapons  and  were  wandering  in  the  desert.^2 

Finally,  the  fact  that  one  has  achieved  technological  or  tactical  superiority  over  enemy  forces  should  not 
alone  bring  into  question  what  most  would  consider  common  sense  about  what  is  expected  and  morally 
acceptable  in  modem  conventional  war.  Does  a  soldier  err  in  firing  a  long-range  mortar  at  enemy  forces 
who  are  not  within  range  to  effectively  shoot  back?  Were  Allied  warplanes,  having  achieved  air 
superiority  over  France,  justified  in  mercilessly  bombing  the  retreating  German  armies,  or  even  in 
strafing  Rommel's  "defenseless"  staff  car?  That  the  coalition  had  achieved  air  superiority  and  could  bomb 
virtually  at  will  should  not  in  itself  raise  any  more  moral  issues  than  those  raised  by  Allied  air  superiority 
and  tactics  in  the  latter  days  of  World  War  II.  Standard  military  strategy  requires  bombing  an  army  in 
retreat  to  prevent  a  reorganization  of  forces  for  counterattack  or  consolidation  of  a  better  defensive 
line.^3  There  is  no  reasonable  argument  that  such  conduct  violates  international  law.^^  Thus,  the 
bombing  arguably  satisfied  the  first  level  of  O'Brien's  model:  the  harm  was  proportionate  to  a  discrete, 
legitimate  military  end,  judged  in  the  light  of  international  law  and  standard  military  practice. 

The  foregoing  discussion  does  not  answer  what  may  be  the  ultimate  question,  namely,  whether 
something  other  than  bombing  the  Iraqi  column  so  mercilessly  might  have  achieved  legitimate  coalition 
goals.  There  are  three  responses.  First,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  criterion  of  proportionality  requires 
exhausting  all  possible  alternatives  in  the  midst  of  battle.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  overly  formal  response 
to  the  question,  but  it  makes  sense  in  the  real  world.  The  heat  of  battle  does  not  always  allow  for  the 
measured  consideration  of  alternatives.  Walzer  correctly  notes  that  proportionality  is  often  so  tied  to 
military  considerations  as  to  risk  rubber  stamping  the  judgments  of  military  professionals.^^  There  are  no 
sound  alternatives,  however,  to  giving  field  commanders  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  most  instances, 
particularly  where,  as  here,  significant  enemy  resistance  continued  throughout  the  theater  of  operations. 

A  Soviet-made  122-mm  multiple  rocket  launcher  sits  amid  the 
destruction  on  the  Kuwait-Basra  Highway,  March  1991. 

Second,  the  only  concrete  alternatives  in  this  case  would 


^’seem  to  be  using  less  force  or  simply  allowing  the  column  to 
|go  on  its  way.  Given  the  presumably  legitimate  goals  of  the 
(coalition,  both  alternatives  would  have  been  irresponsible.  A 
bust  war  must  be  fought  and  won,  and  that  means  using 
[decisive  force  to  achieve  legitimate  objectives.  Coalition 
"  forces  trapped  and  similarly  shot  up  other  withdrawing  Iraqi 
columns  during  the  ground  war.^6  Allowing  some  or  all  of 
these  columns  to  withdraw,  along  with  their  equipment  and  organization  intact,  could  have  put  at  risk  not 
only  other  coalition  forces  engaged  in  combat  but  also  the  Kuwaitis  whom  the  withdrawing  soldiers 
could  continue  to  threaten  in  the  future.  Given  the  relative  size  and  strength  of  Iraq's  military  before  the 
war,  the  coalition  was  entitled  to  view  any  organized  unit  occupying  Kuwait  as  a  potential  future  threat  to 
Kuwait's  territorial  and  political  integrity. 


Third,  the  question  about  alternatives  is  unanswerable  in  the  extreme.  One  may  well  ask  whether  the  last 
shot  of  the  war  was  absolutely  necessary.  One  could  almost  certainly  answer  "probably  not."  But  this 
seems  to  beg  the  question  of  whether  the  shot  was  entirely  beyond  legitimate  goals  of  the  war  since  it 
was  fired. 


The  coalition  actions  along  the  highway  to  Basra  were  justified.  The  harm  intended — disabling  the  Iraqi 
column  withdrawing  from  Kuwait  City — did  not  violate  international  law  and  was  proportionate  to  a 
discrete,  legitimate  military  end — disrupting  Iraqi  military  leadership  within  the  Kuwaiti  theater  and 
preventing  a  regrouping  or  reinforcement  of  Iraqi  forces  elsewhere.  The  harm  was  proportionate  to  the 
goal  of  ensuring  regional  stability  by  lessening  the  potential  future  threat  from  Iraq's  military.  The  action 
was  not  clearly  disproportionate  even  to  a  more  limited  goal  of  effectively  enforcing  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution  660  by  reducing  Iraq's  ability  to  repeat  its  aggression  in  the  near  future. 

This  case  study  illustrates  what  an  ethical  justification  of  the  Army's  doctrine  of  pursuit  might  look  like  if 
it  were  expressed  in  terms  of  just  war  thinking.  The  tradition  of  just  war  thinking  can  intelligibly  address 
hard  questions  raised  by  current  military  doctrine  and  the  great  destructive  forces  of  modern  weaponry, 
and  it  can  provide  a  workable  framework  for  ethical  reflection  about  the  use  of  decisive  force  against 
combatants.  Military  and  political  leaders  alike  should  pay  attention  to  just  war  criteria  and  their 
relevance  to  modem,  conventional  armed  conflict.  MR 
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Leadership 


Military  leaders  make  tau^  calls  about  timing, 
placement,  resources — and  lives.  Sometimes  the  most 
prominent  risksare  the  careers  of  senior  leaders  ivho 
stcmdup  on  behalf  of  subordinates,  who  resign  retther 
than  compromise  their  integrity  or  who  trade  visible 
success  for  unheralded  honor.  To  undenvrite  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  visi<m  and  effectiveness  that  adheres  to 
principles,  leaders  have  six  responsibilities  that  dohn 
Siveetnam  recounts.  Leavrence  Shattuch  adds  att- 
other  fitnction  for  leaders  tvho  want  to  establish  a 
dimate  of  dynamic  communications  and  subordincde 
initiative— providing  a  sense  of  themselves  and  their 
ideas  for  virtual  presence  throughout  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Whether  leaders  have  done  all  these  things 
effectively  may  only  be  determined  after  the  fact,  so 
after-action  reviews  are  crucial  to  organizational 
learn  in  g  and  instiht  tionalized  change.  Fred  J6h  nson 
goesone  step  fitrth  er,  u  rging  I eaders  to  critique  them¬ 
selves  and  their  units  and  get  it  right  quickly. 


When  Stars 
do  not  Align 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  E  Sweetnam,  Canadian  Army 


Treat  people  as  if  they  were  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  you  help  them  to  become 
what  they  are  capable  of  being. 

— Goethe 

-p  N  MARCH  1993,  soldiers  of  the  Canadian  Air- 
J_  borne  Regiment  tortured  and  murdered  a  teen¬ 
age  Somali  thief  Widespread  distrust  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  military  investigation  led  the  Crown  to 
order  a  public  inquiry  by  Justice  Gibes  Letoumeau. 
As  he  began  to  reveal  organizational  malaise 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  military-bureaucratic 
interface,  the  government  terminated  the  inquiry 
six  months  short  of  its  original  mandate — an  un¬ 
precedented  action. 

Much  of  the  Canadian  military  believes  that  the 
story  has  not  been  effectively  told,  that  responsi¬ 
bility  has  not  been  assigned,  that  leadership  is  lack¬ 
ing  and  any  similar  situations  in  the  future  would 
bring  similar  problems.  Indeed,  as  Latoumeau 
points  out  in  the  executive  summary  of  his  report, 
the  type  of  closure  people  seek  after  such  disturb¬ 
ing  events  is  still  missing. 

“Due  to  the  Government’s  decision  to  terminate 
the  Inquiry,  we  were  unable  to  reach  the  upper  ech¬ 
elons  with  respect  to  the  alleged  issue  of  cover-up 
and  the  extent  of  their  involvement  in  the  post¬ 
deployment  phase.  .  .  .  Evasion  and  deception, 
which  in  our  view  were  apparent  with  many  of  the 
senior  officers  who  testified  before  us,  reveal  much 
about  the  poor  state  of  leadership  in  our  armed 
forces  and  the  careerist  mentality  that  prevails  at  the 
Department  of  National  Defence.  These  senior 
people  come  from  an  elite  group  in  which  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  Canadians  generally  are  asked  to  place 
their  trust  and  confidence.”' 

Even  worse,  since  the  release  of  the  truncated  re¬ 
port,  poorly  considered  new-age  programs  at¬ 
tempted  to  improve  soldier  morale.  But  because 


many  of  these  efforts  have  ignored  the  deficiencies 
noted  by  Eetoumeau,  they  have  often  damaged 
morale.  Peter  Senge  warns,  “Vision  without  an 
understanding  of  current  reality  will  more  likely 
foster  cynicism  than  creativity.”- 
The  US  military,  in  a  somewhat  analogous  situa¬ 
tion  in  1975,  released  the  “Malone-Ulmer”  report. 


The  spirit  of  constructive  internal 
criticism  has  been  the  real  contemporary 
conyyedtive  advantage  of  the  US  nnUtary,  not  all 
the  gadgetry,  however  impressive.  If  this 
mentality  can  be  maintained,  the  advantage  will 
endure,  but  many  contemporaiy  pressures 
conspire  to  upset  the  balance. 


a  study  by  the  US  Army  War  College  on  “Military 
Professionalism.”  It  was  not  flattering: 

“Gentlemen,  a  scenario  that  was  repeatedly  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  during  our  interviews  for  this  study 
includes  an  ambitious,  transitory  commander,  mar¬ 
ginally  skilled  in  the  complexities  of  his  duties,  en¬ 
gulfed  in  producing  statistical  results,  fearful  of  per¬ 
sonal  failure,  too  busy  to  talk  with  or  listen  to  his 
subordinates,  and  determined  to  submit  acceptably 
optimistic  reports  which  reflect  faultless  completion 
of  a  variety  of  tasks  at  the  expense  of  the  sweat  and 
fhistrations  of  his  subordinates.”^ 

Why  do  these  things  happen?  Officers  receive 
commissions  that  clearly  repose  “special  trust  in 
their  loyalty,  courage  and  integrity.”  They  are 
charged  to  “carefully  and  diligently  discharge  their 
duty,”  to  keep  their  subordinates  in  “good  order  and 
discipline.”'*  Often  the  tools  are  there  to  do  the  job, 
but  leaders  simply  fail  to  execute  this  responsibb- 
ity.  Sometimes  the  political  context  compels  them 
to  ignore  what  would  normally  be  the  warning  signs 
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that  something  is  seriously  amiss.  Late  in  his  life, 
General  Howard  K.  Johnson,  US  Army  chief  of  staff 
under  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  revisited  an  ear¬ 
lier  turning  point.  He  had  decided  that  resignation 
over  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War  would  be  an 


Many  situations  demonstrate  that 
leadership  lapsed  when  “not  enough  generals 
were  killed  ”  If  leading  by  resignation  on 
principle  is  the  moral  equivalent  of  dying  in 
wartime  at  the  head  of  one’s  soldiers,  then  it  has 
been  many  years  indeed  since  a  Canadian 
general  officer  has  “died”  for  his  troops. 


empty,  quickly  forgotten  act,  for  others  would  be 
brought  in  who  were  more  amenable  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Better  to  serve  on,  faithful  to  the  Army  and 
the  soldier,  he  thought,  and  improve  the  things  he 
could.  He  reflected  that  there  are  sins  of  omission 
and  sins  of  commission. 

“  ‘I  remember  the  day  I  was  ready  to  go  over  to 
the  Oval  Office  and  give  my  four  stars  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  tell  him,  “You  have  refused  to  tell  the 
country  they  cannot  fight  a  war  without  mobiliza¬ 
tion;  you  have  required  me  to  send  men  into  battle 
with  little  hope  of  their  ultimate  victory;  and  you 
have  forced  us  in  the  military  to  violate  almost  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  the  principles  of  war  in  Vietnam.  There¬ 
fore,  I  resign  and  will  hold  a  press  conference  after 
I  walk  out  of  your  door.”  ’  Then,  added  Johnson . . . 
T  made  the  typical  mistake  of  believing  I  could  do 
more  for  the  country  and  the  Army  if  I  stayed  in 
than  if  I  got  out.  I  am  now  going  to  my  grave  with 
that  lapse  in  moral  courage  on  my  back.  ’ 

These  situations  demonstrate  that  leadership 
lapsed  when  “not  enough  generals  were  killed.”®  If 
leading  by  resignation  on  principle  is  the  moral 
equivalent  of  dying  in  wartime  at  the  head  of  one’s 
soldiers,  then  it  has  been  many  years  indeed  since 
a  Canadian  general  officer  has  “died”  for  his  troops. 

SysbeciB 

William  Donaldson  has  proposed  that  there  are 
“six  stars  of  effective  organizations”  which  must  be 
balanced  for  organizations  to  prosper:  leadership, 
culture,  strategic  planning,  organizational  design,  de¬ 
veloping  people  and  control  methods.' 

Leadership  and  Culture.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  mix  for  an  officer  is  leader¬ 
ship,  along  with  its  concomitant  notions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  accountability.  Though  fundamental  to 
militaiy'  organizations,  this  leadership  link  to  civil¬ 
ian  culture  has  faded.  Former  Secretary  of  the  US 


Navy  James  Webb  argued  that  the  greatest  linger¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  Vietnam  era  on  US  society  is  that 
by  default  it  brought  about  a  new  notion:  “that  mili¬ 
tary  service  during  time  of  war  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  moral  authority  or  even  respect.”®  Canada  and 
many  other  countries  had  begun  to  typify  this  tru¬ 
ism  long  before  Vietnam;  indeed  our  prime  minis¬ 
ter  elected  in  1968  had  studiously  avoided  service 
in  World  War  II. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  political  dynamic  that 
directs  the  military,  soldiers  (like  most  intelligent 
people  who  toil  in  value-seeking  organizations)  ex¬ 
pect  their  superiors  to  be  accountable  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  their  shareholders  and  any  others.  Ac¬ 
countability,  after  all,  is  a  principal  mechanism  for 
ensuring  conformity  to  standards  of  action. 

In  the  military,  as  in  any  large  public  or  private 
organization,  those  who  exercise  substantial  power 
and  discretionary  authority  must  be  answerable  for 
all  activities  assigned  or  entrusted  to  them — in  es¬ 
sence,  for  all  activities  for  which  they  are  respon¬ 
sible.  Regardless  of  whether  those  actions  are  prop¬ 
erly  executed  and  lead  to  a  successful  result  or  are 
improperly  carried  out  and  produce  injurious  con¬ 
sequences,  the  leader  is  still  responsible. 

That  this  element  of  leadership  should  have  such 
a  profound  effect  on  the  organization’s  culture 
should  not  be  surprising.  The  military,  like  many 
hierarchical  organizations,  tends  to  block  negative 
information  from  reaching  the  decision  makers  at 
the  top.  Consider  the  examples  of  the  cargo  door 
problem  on  a  DC- 10,  apparent  after  hundreds  of 
people  died  in  a  crash  near  Paris,  and  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  Challenger  disaster  in  1985.®  Subsequent  inves¬ 
tigations  of  both  accidents  revealed  other  people  in 
the  organizations  were  aware  of  problems  but  were 
prevented  from  making  their  concerns  known. 
These  situations  are  analogous  to  the  Canadian  mili- 
taiy'  experience  in  Somalia. 

While  these  incidents  typify  how  many  large  or¬ 
ganizations  respond  to  disaster,  they  starkly  contrast, 
for  instance,  with  incidents  such  as  Boeing’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  horrible  crash  of  one  of  its  (Japan  Air¬ 
lines)  747  aircraft.  Boeing  accepted  responsibility 
for  the  faulty  repair  of  a  pressurized  bulkhead,  even 
though  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Board  investiga¬ 
tion  that  revealed  the  fault  also  demonstrated  that 
senior  Boeing  managers  could  not  have  known 
about  it.  Or  take  the  resignation  of  Britain’s  Lord 
Carrington  in  the  wake  of  the  Argentinean  invasion 
of  the  Falklands.  Ministerial  responsibility,  in  his 
case,  demanded  that  he  resign  after  the  failure  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  predict  the  attack — despite  other 
decisions  by  his  own  prime  minister  that  impaired 
his  ability  to  do  so. 
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We  must  understand  how  such  incidents  connect 
the  leader’s  responsibility  and  the  culture  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  In  many  cases,  such  as  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  Morton  Thiokol  ones  mentioned 
earlier,  when  a  disaster  occurs,  senior  leaders  will 
proclaim  their  innocence  and  deny  any  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  often  argue  that  they  were  not 
given  information  which  could  have  warned  them 
of  impending  problems  and  that  they  tried  very  hard 
to  get  such  information.  One  should  question,  natu¬ 
rally,  whether  such  protestations  are  appropriate. 
After  all,  most  senior  executives  are  well  paid  for 
their  responsibilities.  In  particular,  they  receive 
bonuses  or  incentives  when  the  corporation  per¬ 
forms  well.  Since  they  benefit  when  the  organiza¬ 
tion  does  well,  how  can  they  deny  responsibility 
when  things  go  wrong? 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  leaders  may  not 
take  the  time  to  build  the  kind  of  learning  organi¬ 
zation  that  Senge  talks  about,  in  which  shared  vi¬ 
sion  is  created  by  commimication,  encouraging  per¬ 
sonal  vision  and  distinguishing  positive  from 
negative  visions.'®  From  Senge  to  Somalia,  the 
moral  of  the  story  is  simple:  high-performance 
organizations  talk  internally.  Vision  is  not  about 
“top  down”  or  “bottom  up.”  It  is  about  “sign  on” 
and  “acceptance.”  As  retired  General  Gordon  R. 
Sullivan  opined,  “in  leading  change,  leaders  must 
be  extremely  careful  to  spend  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  time  defining  the  intellectual  change  which  must 
precede  the  physical.  Without  this  work  being  done 
carefully  and  well,  leaders  become  fad-surfers, 
[who]  will  never  catch  the  big  wave.”" 

To  return  to  the  DC- 10  cargo  door  example  (or, 
say,  a  bad  decision  by  an  officer  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  night  in  a  strange  and  distant  land)  senior 
leaders  who  claim  to  be  personally  irmocent  con¬ 
fuse  their  subordinates.  Professional  responsibility, 
after  all,  requires  more  than  just  doing  one’s  best 
and  tiy  ing  to  excuse  oneself  from  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  if  things  go  wrong.  Even  if  leaders  were  not 
aware  of  what  their  subordinates  were  doing,  and 
even  if  they  had  done  everything  they  could  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  culture  in  which  they  would  be  informed 
of  subordinates’  activities,  they  would  not  have  au¬ 
tomatically  met  their  professional  responsibilities.  It 
would  still  be  possible  that  they  lacked  the  neces- 
saiy'  ability  to  occupy  a  demanding  leadership  po¬ 
sition.  After  all,  organizations  usually  possess  all 
the  knowledge  and  ability  necessary  to  avoid  disas¬ 
ter.  Leaders’  claims  that  they  are  not  responsible 
are  curious  precisely  because  leaders  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  demand  such  negative  information,  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  their  obligations  to  know  about 
these  things. 


Strategic  Planning  and  Organizational  Design. 

The  core  competence  of  the  US  Army  is  to  live, 
move  and  fight  on  the  modem  battlefield.  The  an¬ 
cillary  tasks  that  stem  from  this,  of  course,  are  le¬ 
gion,  but  important  for  most  military  organizations, 
a  competence  is  exclusionary.  It  seeks  to  ask  “what 
do  we  do  that  no  one  else  does?”  The  corollary,  of 
course,  is  “If  there  is  some  other  organization  that 
does  it,  why  do  we  exist?”  In  other  words,  armies 
that  exist  to  do  peacekeeping,  firefighting,  flood  re¬ 
lief  or  something  else  to  justify  their  budgets,  won’t 
be  around  for  very  long — at  least  as  armies.  To 
paraphrase  Napoleon,  you  will  have  an  Army,  so  it 
is  generally  preferable  that  it  be  your  own. 

People  want  to  “pledge  allegiance  to  something,” 
for  the  “desire  to  belong  is  a  foundation  value,  un¬ 
derlying  all  others.”'®  Military  leaders  must  design 
organizations  that  can  satisfy  individual  needs  to  be¬ 
long  and  operationalize  strategic  intent.  Employ¬ 
ees  in  companies  that  are  managed  for  longevity 
perceive  themselves  as  part  of  a  larger,  cohesive 


General  Johnson,  Army  chief  of staff 
under  Lyndon  Johnson,  d^ided  that  resigna¬ 
tion  over  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War  would 
be  an  empty,  quickly  forgotten  act,  for  others 
would  be  brought  in  who  were  more  amenable 
to  the  president  Better  to  serve  on,  faithful  to 
the  Am^  and  the  soldier,  he  thought,  and 
improve  the  things  he  could  ...  ‘7  made  the 
typical  mistake  of  believing  I  could  do  more for 
the  country  and  the  Arn^  if  I  stayed  in  than  if 
I  got  out  I  am  now  going  to  my  grave  with  that 
lapse  in  moral  courage  on  n^  back.  ” 


Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  (/eft)  and  Elliot 
Richardson.  In  1973,  as  attorney  general  under  President 
Richard  Nixon,  Richardson  resigned  rather  than  oarry  out  his 
orders  to  fire  Cox,  who  had  been  investigating  White  House 
involvement  in  Watergate.  A  Harvard  graduate  and  platoon 
leader  during  World  War  II,  Richardson  received  a  Bronze  Star 
and  two  Purple  Hearts.  He  was  secretary  of  defense  before 
becoming  attorney  general. 
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whole — a  work  community.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  most  military  organizations. 

Nevertheless,  no  Western  military  has  escaped 
downsizing  in  recent  years.  But  combined  with  am¬ 
biguous  strategic  leadership  and  all-too-frequent 


The  military,  like  many 
hierarchical  orgamzadom,  tends  to  block 
negative  information  from  reaching  the  decision 
makers  at  the  top. . . .  Boeing’s  reaction  to  the 
horrible  crash  of  a  Japan  Airlines  74 7 aircraft  is 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  wop  many  organizations 
respond  to  disaster.  Boeing  accepted  responsi¬ 
bility for  the  faulty  repair  of  a  pressurized 
bulkhead,  even  though  the  National  Traffic 
Safety  Board  investigation  that  revealed  the  fault 
also  demonstrated  that  senior  Boeing  managers 
could  not  have  known  about  it 


non-core  activities  (from  peacekeeping  or  peace-en¬ 
forcement  activities  in  Iraq,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti 
and  the  fonner  Yugoslavia,  to  mixed-gender  train¬ 
ing  of  recmits,  to  the  uneven  application  of  respon¬ 
sibility),  the  trickle  of  departing  specialists  has,  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  become  a  flood. 

Part  of  this  exodus  has  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  geostrategic  confusion.  “How  does  what 
I  am  doing,”  the  young  soldier  may  ask,  “add  value 
to  the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself?”  But  in¬ 
creasingly,  the  uncertainty  is  directed  at  senior  mili¬ 
tary  leadership,  and  it  takes  another  form:  “Til  do 
this  fourth  deployment  in  three  years,  but  tell  me 
how  it  is  part  of  a  larger  strategic  context  and  a 
vision  of  a  better  future.” 

Judging  from  exit  interviews  and  the  Army’s 
failure  last  year  to  achieve  its  recruiting  goals,  se¬ 
nior  military  leaders  are  apparently  not  answering 
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these  questions  satisfactorily.  Moreover,  in  an  age 
of  media  convergence,  when  the  actions  of  a  19- 
year-old  soldier  may  be  carried  live  on  CNN,  no¬ 
tions  of  “freedom  of  action”  and  “empowerment” 
take  on  restrictive  meanings  that  would  have  been 
senseless  only  10  years  ago.  If  enthusiasm  is  at  least 
as  important  as  experience  in  a  military  context, 
these  developments  are  very  troubling  indeed. 

Some  of  the  seeds  of  the  discontent  that  many 
soldiers  feel  were  sown  by  the  US  services  them¬ 
selves  as  they  sought,  over  the  past  20  years  or 
so,  to  institutionalize  the  “Top  Gun”  mentality 
in  training.  Borrowed  from  the  Navy’s  Fighter 
Weapons  School,  the  Army’s  Combat  Training 
Centers  and  the  Air  Force’s  Nellis  Air  Force  Base 
provide  the  best  training  in  the  world.  After  20 
years,  the  mental  agility  and  initiative  that  made 
for  remarkable  success  in  the  Gulf  War  have  also 
left  a  mentality  of  questioning  a  superior’s  orders 
at  every  level  in  the  organization  to  better  under¬ 
stand  and  execute  the  intent. 

While  these  requests  for  clariftcation  enable  tre¬ 
mendous  success  when  unity  of  command  is  strong, 
they  also  lead  to  disillusionment  and  high  release 
rates  when  the  commander’s  strategic  intent  is  un¬ 
clear.  Young  US  soldiers  really  will  aimounce  that 
“the  emperor  has  no  clothes.” 

The  real  threat  that  such  high  release  rates  pose, 
however,  has  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of 
strategy  and  the  fact  that  the  services  are  losing  so 
many  luidcareer  officers.  This  loss  is  significant  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  military  context,  the  organizational 
culture  is  not  an  element  of  the  system,  it  is  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Henry  Mintzberg  says  of  organizations,  “at  the 
individual  level,  leaders  mentor,  coach  and  motivate; 
at  the  group  level,  they  build  teams  and  resolve  con¬ 
flicts;  at  the  organizational  level,  leaders  build  cul¬ 
ture.”'^  But  the  military,  unlike  many  organizations, 
has  a  built-in  culture  that  needs  little  stewardship. 
General  Sullivan  once  quipped,  “the  Army  was  an 
institution  built  by  geniuses  to  be  run  by  i^ots.”  It 
needs  good,  stable  stewardship  of  its  day-to-day  life, 
not  revolutionary  cultural  change,  if  it  is  to  survive 
with  its  core  competence  intact. 

Military  cultural  strength  depends  on  redundancy. 
A  military  hierarchy  is  designed  to  absorb  casual¬ 
ties  in  war,  and  it  lends  enormous  brain  power  in 
situations  short  of  war.  The  large  cohort  of  mid¬ 
career  officers  in  staff  positions  forms  the  real  heart 
of  the  organization. 

For  creating  strategy,  this  group  of  experienced, 
educated,  connected  and  intellectually  challenging 
officers  who  represent  the  “emergent  strategy”  in 
the  adjacent  diagram.  The  top-down  “intended  and 
deliberate”  strategies,  which  are  the  products  of  na¬ 
tional-level  direction,  are  significantly  affected  by 
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this  group  of  “reality  checkers,”  through  a  process 
that  is  reminiscent  of  another  Arie  de  Geus  notion, 
that  “nobody  knows  as  much  as  all  of  us.”  It  is  the 
loss  of  this  “cultural  middle”  that  represents  the  most 
serious  contemporary  challenge  to  militaries  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  to  the  US  Armed  Forces  in  particular. 

Developing  People  and  Control  Methods. 
Western  military  circles  debate  whether  there  has 
been  a  “revolution  in  military  affairs.”  It  is  beyond 
question  that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  business 
affairs,  but  most  military  leaders  have  not  converted 
the  “box”  lesson  of  Jack  Welch,  or  the  “high  ex¬ 
pectations”  of  George  Fisher  into  realizable  goals. 

Recognizing  this  lag,  the  US  Congress  has  man¬ 
dated  that  regardless  of  operational  and  other  com¬ 
mitments,  a  large  amount  of  money  and  effort  be 
devoted  to  experimentation.  This  efibrt  to  discover 
leap-ahead  technologies  or  methods  aims  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  future  warfare,  much  as  the  stirrup  and 
machinegun  did  in  their  day. 

In  an  ironic  twist,  it  has  been  more  than  20  years 
since  the  US  military  was  displaced  by  business  as 
the  leader  in  defining,  developing  and  fielding 
emerging  technologies.  In  this  information  age,  it 
is  likely  that  the  lead  enjoyed  by  industry  will  con¬ 
tinue.  The  new  Army  takes  many  of  its  large-scale 
logistics  ideas  from  Wal-Mart  and  Fedex;  previ¬ 
ously  industry  took  them  from  the  Army. 

Despite  this  technological  preoccupation,  how¬ 
ever,  people  will  provide  the  continuity  essential  for 
success.  This  human  continuity  bears  the  closest 
examination  in  the  search  for  the  next  “stirrup,”  be¬ 
cause  the  critical  generation  of  officers  is  abandon¬ 
ing  the  military  in  large  numbers.  The  spirit  of  con¬ 
structive  internal  criticism  has  been  the  real 
contemporary  competitive  advantage  of  the  US  mili¬ 
tary,  not  all  the  gadgetry,  however  impressive.  If 
this  mentality  can  be  maintained,  the  advantage  will 
endure,  but  many  contemporary  pressures  conspire 
to  upset  the  balance. 


A  competence  is  exclusionary. 

It  seeks  to  ask  “what  do  we  do  that  no  one  else 
does?”  The  corollary,  of  course,  is  “If  there  is 
some  other  organization  that  does  it,  why  do  we 
exist?  ”  In  other  words,  armies  that  exist  to  do 
peacekeeping,  firefighting,  flood  relief  or 
something  dse  to  justify  their  budgets,  won  Y  be 
around  for  very  long — at  least  as  armies. 


Shared  culture  in  a  military  context  comes  easily 
because  a  highly  structured  socialization  process  and 
an  unwritten  code  of  ethics  form  the  basis  of  be¬ 
havior.  As  Sullivan  points  out,  an  enduring  set  of 
values  allows  a  soldier  to  do  the  right  thing  and  not 
fixate  on  the  merely  legal  thing.  Values  shape  the 
institution,  not  just  the  individual.  Organizations 
with  strong  values  are  successful  over  time:  “Lead¬ 
ership  must  focus  on  values  because  shared  values 
express  the  essence  of  an  organization  ...  the  things 
which  will  not  change.  With  values  as  the  unify¬ 
ing,  guiding  rubric,  effective  leadership  is  not  about 
controlling  from  the  top,  but  rather  about  unleash¬ 
ing  the  power  of  people.  Team  building  must  start 
as  a  process  of  distributing  leadership.”''* 

Maintaining  an  inclusive,  team-based  environ¬ 
ment  for  soldiers  is  a  great  military  challenge.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  hope  for  most  Western  military  organiza¬ 
tions  rests  on  this  cohesive  dynamic — despite  tragic 
events  such  as  that  in  Somalia. 

Much  management  theory,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  organizational  design,  was  originally  based  on 
military  examples.  It  would  do  us  all  well  in  any 
military  to  remember,  as  businesses  continue  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  their  efforts  to  understand  many  contem¬ 
porary  emerging  notions  of  human  capital,  personal 
strengths,  interpersonal  skills  and  so  on,  what  one 
US  Army  general  observed:  “people  are  not  in  the 
Army,  they  are  the  Army.”'^  MR 
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Communicating  Intent 

and 

Imparting  Presence 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lawrence  G.  Shattuck,  US  Army 


“Intent  =  Purpose  +  Method  +  Endstate.” 
“Intent  should  have  five  elements.” 

“It  should  have  two  elements.” 
"‘’W^AftragstaktikmdAQ  simple  for  the  masses.” 
“It  should  be  a  structured  process.” 

“It  should  be  informal.” 

HESE  STATEMENTS  about  commander’s 
intent,  some  of  them  obviously  contradictory, 
were  collected  a  few  years  ago  from  Combined 
Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS^)  students  and 
Army  War  College  (AWC)  students — all  combat  arms 
officers.  Their  understanding  of  commander’s  intent 
clearly  demonstrates  that  although  the  concept  of 
intent  has  been  in  our  doctrine  for  quite  a  while,  con¬ 
fusion  still  exists.  Yet,  there  has  been  little  empiri¬ 
cal  investigation  into  the  process  of  communicating 
intent.  After  a  brief  review  of  what  Army  doctrine 
and  other  literature  have  to  say  about  intent,  this  ar¬ 
ticle  will  present  the  sobering  findings  of  one  study 
that  investigated  the  communication  of  intent  in  four 
active-duty  combat  arms  battalions.  Next,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  will  propose  a  method  to  help  commanders  im¬ 
prove  their  ability  to  communicate  intent  to  their 
subordinates.  Finally,  the  article  will  argue  that  the 
process  of  communicating  intent  is  subordinate  to 
another  process  known  as  imparting  presence. 

ebmander^slrfcgnt 

inPxtrdTBaidEractdce 

Although  US  Army  commanders  have  long  used 
intent  to  guide  the  actions  of  subordinates,  it  has 
only  recently  been  formally  included  in  doctrine. 
Commander’s  intent  first  appeared  in  US  Army 
Field  Manual  (EM)  100-5,  Operations,  in  1982.' 
During  the  1970s,  the  military  tended  to  centralize 
decision  making.  Events  such  as  the  failed  hostage 
rescue  mission  in  Iran  signaled  the  need  to  empower 
subordinate  commanders  on  the  scene.  Army  doc- 


Ifthe  enemy  commander  has 
10  possible  courses  of  action,  but  the 
friendly  commander,  restricted  by  the  senior 
commamler,  has  only  one  course  of  action 
available,  the  enemy  clearly  has  the  advantage. 
But,  if  the friendly force’s  senior  commander, 
through  a  minimally  constraining  intent  state¬ 
ment,  empowers  his  subordinates,  th^  can 
adapt  to  any  situation  th^  confront 


trine  writers  used  the  German  army’s  Aftragstaktik, 
first  introduced  in  the  early  19th  century,  as  a  model 
for  today’s  concept  of  commander’s  intent. 

Aftragstaktik,  best  translated  as  mission-oriented 
command,  was  developed  in  response  to  the  French 
revolution  and  “Napoleon’s  method  of  waging  war, 
which  swept  away  the  traditional  armies  and  their 
linear  tactics,  iron  discipline,  blind  obedience  and 
intolerance  of  independent  action.”-  According  to 
J.E.  Silva,  Aftragstaktik  was  not  a  set  of  procedures 
but  a  philosophy,  a  social  norm  within  the  German 
anny.  At  its  foundation  was  the  realization  that 
“battle  is  marked  by  confusion  and  ambiguity.”  The 
German  army  leaders  “consciously  traded  assurance 
of  control  for  assurance  of  self-induced  action.” 
These  leaders  developed  a  military  cultural  norm 
that  supported  and  expected  decisive  action  by  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  the  face  of  uncertainty  or  ambiguity. 
Fundamental  to  the  success  of  Aftragstaktik  in  the 
German  doctrine  was  trust.  Silva  writes: 

“Trust  between  superior  and  subordinate  is  the 
cornerstone  of  mission-oriented  command.  The  su¬ 
perior  trusts  his  subordinate  to  exercise  his  judgment 
and  creativity,  to  act  as  the  situation  dictates  to  reach 
the  maximum  goal  articulated  in  his  mission;  the 
subordinate  trusts  that  whatever  action  he  takes  in 
good  faith  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
will  be  supported  by  his  superior.”^ 
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Silva  indicates  that  such  confidence  in  subordi¬ 
nates  stems  from  the  superior’s  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  each  one.  German  senior  commanders 
knew  that  such  knowledge  was  essential  to  imple¬ 
menting  Aftragstaktik. 

In  formalizing  Aftragstaktik  into  US  Army  doc¬ 
trine,  the  fullness  of  the  concept  was  diluted.  The 
1993  version  of  FM  100-5  defines  commander’s  in¬ 
tent,  but  there  is  no  discussion  of  social  norms, 
expectations,  trust  or  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  subordinates.  Instead,  FM  100-5  focuses  on 
structure  and  content  rather  than  process. 

“The  commander’s  intent  describes  the  desired 
endstate.  It  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  operation  and  must  be  understood  two  levels 
below  the  level  of  the  issuing  commander.  It  must 
clearly  state  the  purpose  of  the  mission.  It  is  the 
single  unifying  focus  for  all  subordinate  elements. 
It  is  not  a  summary  of  the  concept  of  the  operation. 
Its  purpose  is  to  focus  subordinates  on  what  has  to 
be  accomplished  in  order  to  achieve  success,  even 
when  the  plan  and  concept  no  longer  apply,  and  to 
discipline  their  efforts  toward  that  end. 

The  intent  statement  is  usually  written  but  can  be 
verbal  when  time  is  short.  It  should  be  concise  and 
clear;  long  narrative  descriptions  of  how  the  com¬ 
mander  sees  the  fight  tend  to  inhibit  the  initiative 
of  the  subordinates.”'* 

Intent  in  practice.  Gary  Klein’s  study  of  intent 
statements  and  preliminary  investigations  indicated 
that  intent  statements  often  do  not  comply  with 
doctrine’s  content  and  structural  guidance.  Klein 
collected  97  intent  statements  for  analysis  and  found 
that  their  lengths  ranged  from  21  to  484  words,  with 
most  of  them  averaging  between  76  and  200  words. ^ 
Here  is  an  intent  statement  written  by  a  brigade  com¬ 
mander  deployed  to  the  National  Training  Center 
(NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California. 

“The  purpose  of  X  Brigade’s  operation  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Corps,  rear  and  build-up  of  follow-on 
friendly  forces.  In  support  of  Division  and  Corps, 
we  must  attack  rapidly  to  the  west  in  the  Central 
Corridor,  destroy  the  lead  motorized  rifle  battalion 
(MRB)  of  the  XXX Motorized  Rifle  Regiment  (MRR) 
between  Phase  Line  (PL)  IMPERIAL  and  PL  EXCAL- 
IBUR  and  then  seize  defensible  terrain  along  PL 
EXCALIBUR  To  do  this,  X-X Infantry  (Light)  will 
infiltrate  to  secure  Hill  780  (NK4411),  deny  the  enemy 
its  use,  and  block  to  the  west  to  prevent  the  enemy ’s 
use  of  the  mobility  corridor  between  Hill  780  and 
the  south  wall  of  the  Central  Corridor  (Avenue  of 
Approach  3).  Task  Force  X-XX,  the  brigade  main 
effort,  will  move  to  contact  in  zone,  fix  the  advance 
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guard  main  body  (AGMB)  and  destroy  it  with  an 
enveloping  attack  in  depth.  Brigade  deep  artillery 
fires,  close  air  support  and  scatterable  mines  will 
be  designed  to  attrit  its  commitment  into  the  Brigade 
zone,  and  force  the  AGMB  into  the  southern  avenue 
of  approach,  where  TFX-XX  can  destroy  it  by  direct 
fires.  After  destruction  of  the  MRB  in  zone,  TFX-XX 
will  continue  the  attack  to  seize  defensible  terrain 
along  PL  EXCALIBUR  End  state  visualized  is  lead 
MRB  of  XXX  MRR  destroyed;  brigade  with  heavy 
forces  in  control  of  Brown  and  Debman  passes;  and 
brigade  postured  to  conduct  defensive  operations  to 
destroy  follow-on  enemy  regiments.”® 

This  brigade  commander  took  pride  in  his  clear, 
doctrinal  intent  statements.  Unfortunately,  in  this 


J.L.  Silva,  Aftragstaktik  was  not  a  set 
of procedures  but  a  philosophy,  a  social  norm 
within  the  German  army.  At  its  foundation  was 
the  realization  that  “battle  is  marked  by  confu¬ 
sion  and  ambiguity.  ”  The  German  am^  leaders 
“consciousfy  traded  assurance  of  control for 
assurance  of  self-induced  action.  ” 


case,  he  missed  the  mark.  The  italicized  portion  that 
dominates  this  long  intent  statement  is  method.  It 
tells  each  subordinate  unit  what  to  do,  and  the  de¬ 
tail  limits  the  flexibility  of  subordinate  command¬ 
ers  for  if  they  fail  to  accomplish  the  tasks  hsted,  they 
fail  to  achieve  their  commander’s  intent. 

In  an  operation  order  briefing  held  later  during 
this  same  brigade’s  NTC  rotation,  a  battahon  com¬ 
mander  asked  for  clarification  of  his  unit’s  mission. 
The  brigade  commander,  somewhat  fiustrated,  said, 
“OK,  you  want  your  brigade  commander’s  priority? 
Take  care  of  this.  If  you  don’t  get  this  right  then 
TF  X-XX  will  not  be  able  to  get  through.”  The  bri¬ 
gade  commander’s  response  was,  arguably,  a  much 
clearer  intent  statement  than  the  written  form  that 
he  had  spent  so  much  time  crafting. 

Flexibility  versus  synchronization.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  brigade  commander’s  written  and 
verbal  intent  statements  highlights  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  constructs  of  centralization  and  flexibil¬ 
ity.  The  senior  commander  must  make  an  inherent 
tradeoff  which  impacts  the  subordinate  com¬ 
mander’s  ability  to  adapt  to  battlefield  conditions. 
The  battlefield  is  a  highly  complex,  uncertain  envi¬ 
ronment  where  a  commander  matches  wits  with  his 
opponent  while  coping  with  such  variables  as  ter¬ 
rain,  weather,  morale,  fatigue  and  equipment. 
Providing  subordinate  commanders  a  large  degree 
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A  battalion  commander  asked  for 
clarification  of  his  unit’s  mission.  The  brigade 
commander,  somewhat  frustrated,  said,  “OK, 
you  want  your  brigade  commander’s  priority? 
Take  care  of  this.  If  you  don ’t  get  this  right  then 
TF  X-XX  will  not  be  able  to  get  through.  ” 
His  oral  response  was,  arguably,  a  much  clearer 
intent  statement  than  the  written  form  that  he 
had  spent  so  much  time  crafting. 


ing  to  capture  an  objective.  In  retrospect,  Dayan 
realized  his  mistake.  He  wrote  that  the  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  improvisation  and  flexibility  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  strong  controlling  hand  meant  that  “our 
capacity  for  misadventure  [was]  limitless.”  And, 
granted  “a  huge  measure  of  independence,”  the  bri¬ 
gade  commanders  failed  to  coordinate  their  move¬ 
ments.®  When  senior  commanders  provide  their 
subordinates  with  flexibility  at  the  expense  of  syn¬ 
chronization,  battlefield  activities  are  coordinated 
only  by  coincidence. 


of  flexibility  is  critical  to  success.  Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustration.  If  both  the  enemy  and  friendly 
commanders  have  only  one  course  of  action  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  parity  exists.  If,  however,  the  enemy 
commander  has  10  possible  courses  of  action,  but 
the  friendly  commander,  restricted  by  the  senior 
commander,  still  has  only  one  course  of  action  avail¬ 
able,  the  enemy  clearly  has  the  advantage.  But,  if 
the  friendly  force’s  senior  commander,  through  a 
minimally  constraining  intent  statement,  empowers 
his  subordinates,  they  can  adapt  to  any  battlefield 
situation  they  confront. 

Senior  commanders  must  not  lose  the  ability  to 
synchronize  events  as  they  provide  flexibility  to 
subordinate  commanders.  A  commander  who 
does  not  synchronize  subordinate  efforts  invites 
disaster.  During  Israel’s  1956  Sinai  Campaign  Gen¬ 
eral  Moshe  Dayan  stated: 

“To  the  commander  of  an  Israeli  unit,  I  can  point 
on  a  map  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  say:  ‘There’s  your 
target  and  this  is  your  axis  of  advance.  Don’t  sig¬ 
nal  me  during  the  fighting  for  more  men,  arms,  or 
vehicles.  All  that  we  could  allocate  you’ve  already 
got,  and  there  isn’t  anymore.  Keep  signaling  your 
advances.  You  must  reach  the  Suez  in  48  hours.  ’ 

These  orders  all  but  eliminated  Dayan’s  ability  to 
influence  the  battle.  On  one  occasion,  an  entire  bri¬ 
gade  watched  while  two  other  brigades  were  fight- 
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Command  and  control  processes  are  not  unique 
to  the  Army,  or  even  to  the  military.  Many  other 
organizations  have  practices  to  develop  plans  and 
procedures  and  then  implement  them  at  some  other 
time  and  place  as  the  senior  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  desires — despite  complexity  or  uncertainty. 
But  no  other  organization  works  as  hard  at  explic¬ 
itly  formulating  and  communicating  intent  to  its  sub¬ 
ordinates  as  the  US  Army.  The  concept  of  intent  is 
written  into  our  doctrine  and  taught  in  our  schools. 
Yet,  as  a  profession,  we  have  some  work  to  do  be¬ 
fore  we  effectively  formulate,  coimnunicate,  inter¬ 
pret  and  implement  intent. 

In  an  empirical  study,  four  active  duty  battalions 
(two  armor,  one  mechanized  infantry  and  one 
ground  cavalry  squadron)  participated  in  the  re¬ 
search.  Figure  1  describes  the  simulation  that  was 
used  to  collect  data.  The  battalion  commanders  and 
their  operations  officers  knew  the  research  was  in¬ 
vestigating  the  intent  process  within  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  the  company  commanders  were  only  told 
that  the  process  was  a  garrison-based  exercise  to 
provide  the  battalion  with  practice  in  developing 
operation  orders. 

The  battalion  commanders  were  issued  a  brigade 
operation  order  (OPORD)  with  maps  and  overlays 
that  tasked  the  battalion  to  defend 
in  sector  and  to  be  prepared  to 
counterattack.  The  OPORD  was 
BN  CDR  based  on  an  actual  NTC  scenario. 

The  battalion  commanders  and 
UeCICiBS  their  staffs  had  one  week  to  de- 

WhGthGr  velop  a  battalion  OPORD  with  all 
RGSponSGS  appendixes  and  overlays.  They  then 
ly.  ,  ■  disseminated  the  orders,  which 

included  statements  of  intent,  to 
subordinate  company  command¬ 
ers.  These  company  commanders 


Figure  1.  Data  Collection  from  battalion  and  company  commanders. 


(four  per  battalion)  were  given  a 
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week  to  develop  their  own  OPORDs  and  then 
briefed  them  back  to  the  battalion  commanders. 

An  investigator  reviewed  copies  of  the  battalion 
and  company  OPORDs.  Then,  two  situation  reports 
(SITREPs)  were  created  for  each  battalion.  In  the 
first  SITREP,  the  companies  were  blocked  from 
completing  their  specific  mission  but  could  still 
achieve  the  higher-order  objectives  of  the  battalion 
commander.  In  the  second  SITREP,  the  companies 
had  completed  their  missions  with  relative  ease  and 
had  to  decide  what  to  do  next.  In  both  cases,  the 
intent  statement  of  the  battalion  commanders  pro¬ 
vided  sufficient  information  to  help  the  company 
commanders  respond  to  the  SITREPs. 

The  battalion  commanders  were  presented  with 
the  SITREPs  and  asked  how  they  expected  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  company  commanders  to  respond  to  each 
SITREP.  Their  answers  became  the  basis  for  evalu¬ 
ating  the  responses  of  their  subordinate  company 
commanders.  The  SITREPs  were  then  presented 
to  the  company  commanders.  The  responses  of  the 
company  commanders  were  recorded.  The  battal¬ 
ion  commanders  were  shown  the  responses  of  their 
subordinates  and  asked  to  judge  those  responses 
relative  to  their  own. 

Four  battalions,  each  with  four  company  com¬ 
manders  that  were  given  two  SITREPs,  generated 
32  episodes .  The  battalion  commanders  judged  that 
the  company  coimnander’s  responses  matched  their 
intent  in  only  17  of  the  32  episodes  (53  percent). 
In  three  episodes,  however,  the  responses  matched 
only  by  coincidence — the  company  coimnanders 
made  their  decision  based  not  on  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  battalion  commander’s  intent  but  because 
they  misinterpreted  the  information  available  to 
them.  In  three  other  episodes,  although  the  battal¬ 
ion  commanders  judged  the  decision  of  the  com¬ 
pany  commanders  to  match  their  own,  they  were, 
in  fact,  substantially  different.  Battalion  command¬ 
ers  considered  them  a  match  because  the  company 
commanders  were  “thinking  along 
the  right  lines.”  If  these  six  epi¬ 
sodes  are  considered  mismatches, 
then  the  responses  matched  in  only 
1 1  of  32  episodes,  or  34  percent. 

The  amount  of  time  the  company 
commanders  had  worked  for  their 
battalion  commanders  varied  from 
as  little  as  one  week  to  as  long  as 
21  months.  Figure  2  summarizes 
the  responses  of  the  company  com¬ 
manders  to  the  SITREPs  based  on 
the  length  of  time  they  had  worked 


1  Week 
3  Months 

8  Months 

9  Months 
13  Months 

20  Months 

21  Months 


Successjul  company  commanders  that 
matched  their  battalion  commander’s  intent 
initially  determined  the  disposition  of  friendly 
and  enemy  forces.  Th^  specifically  referenced 
procedures  and  the  intent  statement  in  the 
battalion  OPORD.  They  also  acknowledged 
that  they  had  to  coordinate  their  activities 
with  commanders  of  adjacent  units  prior 
to  taking  any  action. 


for  their  battalion  commanders.  The  data  do  not 
suggest  that  the  ability  of  the  company  command¬ 
ers  to  match  their  battalion  coinmander’s  intent  was 
linked  to  the  length  of  time  the  company  coimnand¬ 
ers  had  been  in  command.  However,  the  research 
did  reveal  several  interesting  patterns  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  subordinate  commanders. 
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Figure  2.  Summary  of  company  commander  responses  based  on  their  time  in  command. 
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Discussion  of  empirical  findings.  Successful 
company  commanders  that  matched  their  battalion 
commander’s  intent  initially  determined  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  friendly  and  enemy  forces.  They  specifi¬ 
cally  referenced  procedures  and  the  intent  statement 
in  the  battalion  OPORD.  They  also  acknowledged 


There  are  four  equally  important 
components:  formulation,  communication, 
interpretation  and  implementation. 

The  first  two  components — formulation  and 
communication — are  the  senior  commander’s 
responsibility. . . .  Our  officer  education  system 
emphasizes  formulation  and  students 
have  virtually  no  opportunity  to  practice  the 
other  three  components. 


that  they  had  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  com¬ 
manders  of  adjacent  units  prior  to  taking  any  action. 

Unsuccess&l  company  commanders  generally 
did  not  refer  to  the  battalion  commander’s  statement 
of  intent.  In  addition,  unsuccessful  commanders  ex¬ 
hibited  several  other  behaviors.  Some  command¬ 
ers  exhibited  flawed  tactical  knowledge.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  commander’s  response  to  a  SITREP  was 
to  reposition  his  unit  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  sce¬ 
nario,  however,  there  was  insufficient  time  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  maneuver.  The  enemy  would  have 
attacked  the  company  on  its  flank  as  it  moved.  A 
few  commanders  had  a  low  tolerance  for  situational 
uncertainty.  They  decided  not  to  act  without  more 
information  to  reduce  their  uncertainty.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  commanders  misassessed  available  infor¬ 
mation.  Even  though  they  were  given  information 
on  the  status  of  enemy  units,  for  example,  they  did 
not  incorporate  it  into  their  mental  model  of  the 
battlefield.  Some  commanders  also  exhibited  a  rigid 
adherence  to  procedures  despite  new  information 
that  indicated  they  were  facing  a  novel,  imantici- 
pated  situation.  W^en  a  major,  unanticipated  event 
occurred  on  an  adjacent  part  of  the  battlefield,  these 
commanders  would  not  deviate  from  their  assigned 
mission,  even  though  the  event  jeopardized  the 
higher-order  goals  of  the  system.  Finally,  the  study 
indicated  that,  in  some  instances,  battalion  and 
company  commanders  disagreed  concerning  doctri¬ 
nal  terms.  If  a  battalion  commander  and  a  company 
commander  do  not  have  the  same  definition  of  “de¬ 
lay,”  the  subordinate  commander  may  make  an  er¬ 
roneous  decision. 

The  feedback  from  all  four  battalion  command¬ 
ers  participating  in  the  study  indicated  that  it  was 
worthwhile  and  they  leaned  a  great  deal.  The  re¬ 


sults  gave  them  a  clear  picture  of  how  successfully 
they  communicated  intent  to  their  subordinate  com¬ 
manders.  In  addition,  the  results  identified  areas  that 
each  unit  needed  to  improve  in  formulating,  com¬ 
municating,  interpreting  and  implementing  intent. 

Responsibilities  of  senior  and  subordinate 
commanders.  There  are  four  equally  important 
components:  formulation,  communication,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  implementation.  The  first  two  compo¬ 
nents — formulation  and  commimication — are  the 
senior  commander’s  responsibility.  Subordinate 
commanders  interpret  and  implement  intent.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  at  a  given  echelon  will  also 
be  senior  commanders  and  must  formulate  and  com¬ 
municate  their  intent  to  the  next  lower  echelon.  Our 
officer  education  system  emphasizes  formulation. 
Students  at  combat  arms  advanced  courses,  CAS^, 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC)  and 
even  Army  War  College  students,  practice  writing 
intent  statements  based  on  information  provided  by 
their  instructors  (including  higher  commander’s  in¬ 
tent,  mission  statement,  information  concerning 
friendly  and  enemy  forces  and  task  organization). 
The  final  product  in  these  schools  is  usually  an 
OPORD  that  is  briefed  to  an  instructor.  However, 
students  have  virtually  no  opportunity  to  practice  the 
other  three  components. 

Training  officers  in  the  classroom  to  communi¬ 
cate,  interpret  and  implement  intent  is  extremely 
difficult  because  these  components  are  context- 
based — personality-  and  situation-dependent.  In¬ 
terpreting  and  implementing  intent  is  especially 
problematic.  Senior  commanders  formulate  intent 
prior  to  hostilities,  based  on  their  vision  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  They  also  commimicate  their  intent  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders,  who  interpret  it  prior  to  hos¬ 
tilities.  If  the  battle  goes  according  to  the  vision, 
there  is  no  need  for  subordinate  commanders  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  intent  statement.  It  is  only  when  the  battle 
deviates  from  the  plan  that  the  intent  statement  be¬ 
comes  significant.  However,  the  context  in  which 
the  intent  was  developed  (the  senior  commanders’ 
vision)  has  now  changed.  Subordinate  command¬ 
ers  now  must  interpret  and  implement  the  intent 
based  on  a  new,  probably  unanticipated  context.  As 
stated  earlier,  our  military  schools  do  not  teach  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  to  interpret  and  implement 
intent.  The  results  of  the  research  reported  earlier 
indicate  that  subordinate  commanders  may  not  be 
learning  these  skills  in  the  field  either. 

A(fet±od  fsr  Cbiclrting 
UTit3jla±Tteining 

The  context-based  simulation  used  in  the  empiri¬ 
cal  research  described  above  provides  a  low-cost, 
high-return  method  for  conducting  unit  intent  train- 
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ing  at  the  battalion  or  brigade  level.  The  training 
can  be  conducted  as  an  event  by  itself  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  training  exercise  or  actual  deploy¬ 
ment.  The  equipment  required  is  minimal:  a  video 
camera,  a  video  cassette  recorder  and  a  television. 
The  executive  officer  (XO)  can  serve  as  the  admin¬ 
istrator.  The  only  input  required  to  initiate  the  train¬ 
ing  is  an  OPORD  (with  annexes  and  overlays)  from 
higher  headquarters.  The  training  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  following  manner: 

•  Based  on  the  OPORD  issued  by  the  higher 
headquarters,  the  commander  and  his  staff  develop 
an  OPORD  and  brief  it  to  the  subordinate  com¬ 
manders. 

•  The  subordinate  commanders  and  their  staffs 
develop  OPORDs  and  brief  them  back  to  the  com¬ 
mander. 

•  The  XO  develops  3  to  5  SITREPs  based  on  the 
unit  and  subordinate  OPORDs.  It  is  critical  that  the 
SITREPs  portray  scenarios  in  which  the  ability  to 
complete  the  mission  has  been  blocked  (or  unex¬ 
pected  success  has  been  achieved)  but  the  com¬ 
mander’s  intent  is  still  valid  and  able  to  guide  the 
decision  making  of  the  subordinate  commanders. 

•  The  XO  presents  the  SITREPs  to  the  senior 
commander,  one  at  a  time.  Using  his  OPORD, 
maps  and  overlays,  the  commander  reasons  aloud 
about  what  action  he  would  expect  from  each  of  his 
subordinate  commanders  based  on  each  SITREP. 
This  session  is  videotaped. 

•  The  XO  presents  die  SITREPs  to  each  subordi¬ 
nate  commander.  Using  their  OPORD,  maps  and  over¬ 
lays,  they  reason  aloud  about  what  actions  they  would 
take  and  why.  This  session  is  also  videotaped. 

•  The  XO  serves  as  a  moderator  as  the  com¬ 
mander  and  each  subordinate  commander  come  to¬ 
gether  to  review  the  videotape  of  their  responses  to 
the  SITREPs. 

The  XO  helps  identify  differences  in  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  commander  and  his  subordinate  com¬ 
manders.  He  must  go  deeper  than  determining 
whether  the  actions  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mander  and  a  subordinate  match.  The  XO  must 
identify  discrepancies  in  understanding  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures;  predispositions  with  respect  to  uncertainty; 
excessive  reliance  on  written  orders;  and  evidence 
of  imbalance  with  respect  to  flexibility  and  syn¬ 
chronization. 

Given  a  healthy  command  climate,  this  training 
method  will  dramatically  improve  the  ability  of  a 
commander  and  his  subordinates  to  formulate,  com¬ 
municate,  interpret  and  implement  intent.  But  our 
concept  of  intent  is  only  part  of  what  the  Germans 
had  in  mind  when  they  developed  Auftragstaktik. 
As  stated  earlier,  US  doctrine  on  intent  does  not  in- 


It  is  not  enough  to  tell  subordinates 
what  to  do  and  why.  When  situations  permit, 
commanders  should  explain  how  th^  arrived  at 
the  decision.  Explaining  the  rationale  helps 
subordinates  understand  and  develop  similar 
patterns  of  thought  Frequent  interaction — 
formal  and  informal,  professional  and  social — 
will provide  subordinates  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  learn  how  their  commanders  think 


elude  concepts  of  social  norms,  expectations,  trust 
or  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  subordinates.  To 
incorporate  these  elements  a  commander  must  im¬ 
part  his  presence  to  his  subordinate  commanders. 

JnpactingEtJBggxBtD 
Siixajdinate  OatiiBn^^ 

Recent  technological  advances  have  made  pres¬ 
ence  a  popular  concept.  The  term  normally  suggests 
using  technology  to  display  and  interact  with  a  remote 
(or  constructed)  environment.  The  concept  of  im¬ 
parting  presence,  however,  has  a  different  connota¬ 
tion.  Multiple  environments  cannot  be  brought  to 
commanders — they  cannot  be  everywhere  all  the  time. 
Instead,  what  they  can  do  is  to  impart  to  their  subordi¬ 
nates  a  sense  of  themselves.  Imparting  presence  is 
the  process  of  developing  subordinates’  decision- 
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Commanders  should  begin  to 
ingyart  their  presence from  the  day  th^  assume 
command  Th^  need  to  establish  a  heathy 
command  climate  and  explictly  state  what  th^ 
value  and  why — both  in  garrison  and  in  tactical 
situations.  Reward  structures  must  reflect 
this  value  system. 


making  framework  so  that  they  respond  the  same 
way  the  senior  commanders  would  if  they  were  able 
to  view  the  situation  through  their  eyes.  Several 
factors  contribute  to  the  ability  of  commanders  to 
impart  their  presence  to  subordnate  commanders. 

Start  early.  Commanders  should  begin  to  im¬ 
part  their  presence  from  the  day  they  assume  com¬ 
mand.  They  need  to  establish  a  healthy  command 
climate  and  explicitly  state  what  they  value  and 
why — both  in  garrison  and  in  tactical  situations. 
Reward  structures  must  reflect  this  value  system. 

Establish  acceptable  operating  limits.  In  most 
cases,  commanders  should  tell  subordinates  what  to 
do,  not  how  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
subordinates  usually  are  not  free  to  accomplish  the 
task  in  any  manner  they  choose.  Certain  constraints 
and  restrictions  limit  the  possible  ways  subordinates 
can  accomplish  a  task.  By  establishing  the  opera¬ 
tional  boundaries,  commanders  provide  subordi¬ 
nates  the  freedom  to  act  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  acceptable  and  what  is  not. 

Explain  your  rationale.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell 
subordinates  what  to  do  and  why.  When  situations 
permit,  commanders  should  explain  how  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  decision.  Explaining  the  rationale  helps 
subordinates  understand  and  develop  similar  pat¬ 
terns  of  thought.  Frequent  interaction — formal  and 
informal,  professional  and  social — will  provide  sub¬ 
ordinates  additional  opportunities  to  learn  how  their 
commanders  think. 


Get  feedback  often.  Commanders  must  ensure 
that  subordinates  clearly  understand  their  orders. 
The  potential  for  misunderstanding  is  great  when  the 
commanders  and  subordinates  do  not  agree — and 
are  not  aware  that  they  do  not  agree — on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  doctrinal  terms.  When  appropriate,  com¬ 
manders  should  use  doctrinal  terms  and  ensure  that 
subordinates  agree  on  their  meanings. 

Recognize  individual  differences.  Silva  wrote, 
“A  superior’s  confrdence  in  his  subordinates  will  be 
high  or  low  as  a  result  of  his  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  each  gained  through  his  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  train  and  develop  them.  The  supe¬ 
rior  knows  whom  he  can  trust  with  more  latitude 
and  who  needs  more  detailed  instructions.”®  Com¬ 
manders  must  recognize  individual  differences 
among  their  subordinates  and  interact  with  them 
accordingly. 

How  do  commanders  and  their  subordinates  for¬ 
mulate,  communicate,  interpret  and  implement  in¬ 
tent  efiectively  on  the  battlefield?  They  start  by  im¬ 
parting  their  presence  to  subordinates.  They 
establish  healthy  command  climates  and  make 
themselves  and  their  decision-making  framework 
accessible  to  subordinates.  By  all  accounts,  21st- 
century  battlefields  may  be  volatile,  uncertain,  com¬ 
plex,  ambiguous  and  lethal.  Although  technology 
will  provide  unprecedented  ability  to  communicate 
and  visualize  the  battlefield,  the  pace  of  events  will, 
as  in  the  past,  drive  subordinates  to  make  decisions 
without  checking  with  their  commanders.  Even 
though  the  concept  of  intent  has  been  in  our  doc¬ 
trine  for  many  years,  empirical  evidence  suggests 
that  we  do  not  successfully  use  it  to  guide  tactical 
decisions.  The  unit  intent  training  described  here 
will  help  commanders  and  subordinates  coordinate 
their  responses  to  tactical  situations.  But  like  all  ef¬ 
fective  training,  it  must  be  embedded  in  a  larger,  sys¬ 
tematic  program  to  impart  commanders’  presence 
to  their  subordinates.  MR 
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Getting  it 
Right  Quickly 

Major  Fred  W.  Johnson,  US  Army 


lam  tempted  to  say  that  whatever  doctrine 
the  armed  forces  are  working  on  now,  they  have  got 
it  wrong.  I  am  also  tempted  to  declare  that  it  does 
not  matter. . . .  What  does  matter  is  their  ability  to  get 
it  right  quickly,  when  the  moment  arrives. . . . 
When  everybody  starts  wrong,  the  advantage  goes 
to  the  side  which  can  most  quickly  adjust  itself  to  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  environment  and  learn 

from  its  mistakes.  ^  —  sir  Michael  Howard 

HIS  ARTICLE  ADDRESSES  the  question, 
“How  can  leaders  make  their  units  into  organi¬ 
zations  that  learn  from  their  mistakes  and  ‘get  it  right 
quickly?’”  The  question  is  important  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  Most  important,  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  combat  depend  on  how  well  units  learn  from 
their  mistakes.  As  a  1945  War  Department  pamphlet 
explains,  “The  old  saying  ‘live  and  learn’  must  be 
reversed  in  war,  for  there  we  ‘learn  and  live’;  oth¬ 
erwise  we  die.  It  is  with  this  learning  in  order  to 
live  that  the  Army  is  so  vitally  concerned.”-  Addi¬ 
tionally,  leadership  doctrine  and  Officer  Persoimel 
Management  System  XXI  direct  that  Army  leaders 
build  units  which  learn  and  adapt  quickly.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  new  officer  evaluation  report  (OER)  re¬ 
quires  that  officers  be  rated  on  how  well  they  “fos¬ 
ter  a  learning  environment  in  their  units. 

However,  leaders  face  many  challenges  in  build¬ 
ing  units  that  truly  learn.  First,  defining  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  then  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
how  well  it  learns  is  difficult.  Second,  only  limited 
literature  and  doctrine  provide  the  performance  mea¬ 
sures  for  unit  learning.  Third,  tactical  units  are  not 
structured  to  maximize  unit  learning  and  use  it  to 
their  best  advantage.  Finally,  as  former  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan  suggests,  “the 
most  difficult  challenge  is  developing  a  culture  that 
values  this  kind  of  learning.”'’ 


The  most  obvious  method  to 
measure  a  unit’s  ability  to  learn  is  when  the 
unit  stops  making  the  same  mistakes. 

To  measure  this  requires  that  mistakes  be 
identified,  which  normally  occurs  during 
AARs.  Afier  identifying  a  mistake  and 
rectifying  the  error,  leaders  must  establish  a 
system  to  catch  repeated  mistakes. 


Defining  andf^asixing 
laamiigdnTacticalUTits 

Defining  the  characteristics  of  an  organization  that 
effectively  learns  and  quickly  adapts  to  changes  is 
an  elusive  challenge.  Peter  Senge’s  The  Fifth  Dis¬ 
cipline  popularized  the  term  “learning  organization” 
among  both  civilian  and  military  leaders.  Senge  de¬ 
fines  the  learning  organization  as  one  that  is  “con¬ 
tinually  expanding  its  capacity  to  create  its  future 
...  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  survive.  ‘Survival 
learning’  or  what  is  more  often  termed  ‘adaptive 
learning’  is  important.  .  .  .  But  for  a  learning  orga¬ 
nization,  adaptive  learning  must  be  joined  with  ‘gen¬ 
erative  learning,’  learning  that  enhances  our  ability 
to  create.”^  Sullivan  adds,  “As  we,  the  leaders  deal 
with  tomorrow,  our  task  is  not  to  make  perfect  plans. 
.  .  .  Our  task  is  to  create  organizations  that  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  flexible  and  versatile  that  they  can  take 
our  imperfect  plans  and  make  them  work  in  execu¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  essential  character  of  the  learning 
organization.”*’ 

These  two  definitions  do  not  offer  much  to  a  new 
second  lieutenant — or  to  a  battalion  commander,  for 
that  matter.  The  real  question  remains  unanswered: 
“How  do  I  know  when  I  have  a  learning  organiza¬ 
tion?”  The  above  definitions  suggest  two  ways  a 
leader  can  measure  how  well  his  or  her  unit  learns. 
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The  most  obvious  method  to  measure  a  unit’s 
ability  to  learn  is  when  the  unit  stops  making  the 
same  mistakes.  To  measure  this  requires  that  mis¬ 
takes  be  identified,  which  normally  occurs  during 
after-action  reviews  (AARs).  After  identifying  a 


The  Army  has  identified  CALL  as  its 
institutional  “focal point”  without  delineating 
organizational  responsibilities. . . .  Units  must 
have  systems  to  archive  the  results  of  AARs  and 
then  disseminate  those  resuks  throughout  the 
entire  organization  and  eventually  to  CALL 
Without  such  sharing,  the  entire  Army  lessons- 
learned program  is  in  jeoparcfy . . .  [because] 
tactical  units  are  not  structured  within  their 
staffs  to  use  the  information  from  AARs 
to  their  best  advantage. 


mistake  and  rectifying  the  error,  leaders  must  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  to  catch  repeated  mistakes.  The  sys¬ 
tem  must  also  be  able  to  determine  whether  other 
units  within  the  organization  share  this  problem.  If 
there  is  a  trend  within  the  entire  organization,  train¬ 
ing  plans  must  be  developed  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Soldier  participation  in  AARs  is  another  way  to 
determine  how  well  the  unit  learns.  There  are  at  least 
four  reasons  why  soldiers  do  not  participate  in  AARs: 

•  The  unit  may  have  performed  the  task  perfectly, 
and  the  AAR  participants  have  nothing  to  add. 

•  Perhaps  the  soldiers  are  afraid  to  say  anything 
for  fear  of  reprisal  from  their  chain  of  command. 

•  The  facilitator  may  perform  a  critique  rather  than 
an  AAR  and  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  participate. 

•  The  soldiers  may  not  know  doctrine  well 
enough  to  make  an  informed  decision  on  the 
unit’s  performance. 

The  last  three  reasons  for  lack  of  participation 
during  AARs  are  symptoms  of  an  organization  that 
fails  to  learn  effectively. 

The  above  comments  represent  just  a  few  ways 
to  gauge  the  degree  to  which  a  unit  learns.  Other 
examples  range  from  the  intangible  standard  of  the 
unit’s  level  of  initiative  (reflected  partly  when  ex¬ 
ecuting  imperfect  plans)  to  the  quality  of  written 
AARs.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that, 
“You  probably  never  become  a  learning  organiza¬ 
tion  in  any  absolute  sense;  it  can  only  be  something 
that  you  aspire  to,  always  ‘becoming,’  never  truly 
‘being. ’  Defining  a  learning  organization  is  a  start 
to  becoming.  However,  clear  and  succinct  doctrine 
can  guide  the  way. 


ImiijbatdaisafnTtrane 

The  Army  has  been  an  evolving  learning  organi¬ 
zation  since  Baron  von  Steuben  trained  the  soldiers 
of  the  Continental  Army  at  Valley  Forge.  Von 
Steuben  adjusted  the  Prussian  military  system  to 
unique  American  characteristics  and  wrote  the  Blue 
Book,  which  was  the  US  Army’s  first  warfighting 
doctrine.  However,  it  was  not  until  World  War  I 
that  the  Army  began  to  develop  a  learning  doctrine, 
“the  Army’s  first  such  organizational  effort  at  con¬ 
temporaneous  lesson  learning,  and  each  succeeding 
war  steadily  improved  the  machinery  and  raised  the 
level  of  general  awareness.”® 

Organizations  with  staffs  focused  solely  on  gath¬ 
ering,  analyzing  and  disseminating  lessons  were  es¬ 
tablished  during  each  war;  however,  those  organi¬ 
zations  disbanded  after  the  wars  ended.  This  was 
the  case  until  1985,  when  the  Army  established 
the  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  (CALL).  In 
1989  Army  Regulation  (AR)  1 1-33,  Army  Lessons 
Learned  Program:  Development  and  Application, 
established  CALL  as  the  focal  point  for  the  Army’s 
lessons-leamed  system.®  The  next  year  FM  25-101, 
Battle  Focused  Training,  was  published,  providing 
the  procedures  and  standards  for  conducting  AARs. 
The  new  FM  22-100,  Army  Leadership,  establishes 
“learning”  as  a  senior  leader  action.  These  three 
publications  guide  leaders  in  creating  learning  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  are  good  documents,  but  they  in¬ 
adequately  address  the  problem. 

AR  11  -33  focuses  on  the  Armywide  lessons 
learned  program  without  providing  guidance  on 
how  units  should  learn  lessons.  It  does,  however, 
mandate  that  units  provide  lessons  to  the  Army 
system  through  CALL.  The  regulation  requires 
that  major  Army  commands  (MACOMs)  pro¬ 
vide  CALL  with  “after-action  reports  or  other 
appropriate  observations  .  .  .  significant  objec¬ 
tive  and  subjective  observations  and  insights  within 
120  days  of  each  combat  training  center  (CTC)  ro¬ 
tation  .  .  .  and  semiannual  synopsis  of  significant 
trends.”'®  Interviews  with  personnel  at  CALL 
reveal  that  this  is  simply  not  happening.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  does  CALL  receive  such  reports  from  the 
MACOMs. 

There  are  several  possible  reasons  for  this  break¬ 
down.  AR  1 1-33  is  a  rather  obscure  regulation,  and 
it  is  possible  that  its  directives  are  not  being  enforced 
because  no  one  knows  that  they  exist.  However, 
the  disconnect  is  much  more  subtle — lesson  learn¬ 
ing  within  the  Army  occurs  at  two  levels:  the  “lo¬ 
cal  circuif  ’  and  the  “Armywide  circuit.”"  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  lash  up  between  these  two  circuits. 
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Von  Steuben  training  a  cadre  of 
Continentai  soldiers  to  become 
the  Army’s  first  driil  sergeants. 


The  Army  has  been  an  evolving  learning  organization  since  Baron  von  Steuben 
trained  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Vall^  Forge  Von  Steuben  adjusted  the  Prussian 
military  system  to  unique  American  characteristics  and  wrote  the  Blue  Book,  which  was  the  US 
Army ’s  first  warfighting  doctrine  However,  it  was  not  until  World  War  I  that  the  Army 
began  to  develop  a  learning  doctrine. 


The  Armywide  circuit  falls  under  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  CALL.  For  the  most  part,  CALL  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  collected  and  disseminated  lessons  through 
both  active  and  passive  means.  CALL  actively  col¬ 
lects  lessons  by  deploying  Combined  Arms  Assess¬ 
ment  Teams  (CAATs)  to  observe  and  document  les¬ 
sons  from  training  exercises  and  real-world 
contingency  operations.  CALL  passively  collects 
lessons  through  the  submission  of  articles  and  ob¬ 
servations  from  individual  officers,  soldiers  and  ci¬ 
vilians  in  the  field.  CALL  also  collects  information, 
both  actively  and  passively,  from  the  CTC.  In  all 
cases  the  material  is  then  published  in  newsletters, 
bulletins  or  placed  in  the  CALL  database — all  are 
accessible  through  CALL’S  website. 

The  failing  circuit  is  at  the  local  level — with  the 
squads  through  the  divisions.  CALL  does  receive 
articles  and  observations  from  selected  individuals; 
however,  there  is  no  concerted  effort  at  the  division 
level  and  below  to  collate  usable  lessons  in  the  form 
of  AARs  and  then  submit  them  to  CALL.  There 
are  at  least  three  possible  reasons  for  this.  The  first 
is  that  units  are  not  conducting  AARs,  which  is 
doubtful  since  our  doctrine  clearly  requires  AARs 
after  all  training  events.  The  second  possibility  is 
that  AARs  are  not  being  conducted  to  standard; 
therefore,  learning  is  not  happening  to  its  fullest  po¬ 
tential.  Finally,  systems  may  not  be  in  place  to  col¬ 
lect  AAR  results  and  submit  them  to  CALL. 

The  very  heart  of  the  Army’s  ability  to  grow,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  tactical  level,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
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AAR  process.  Through  AARs  units  internalize  les¬ 
sons  that  soldiers  discover.  The  AAR  process 
marked  the  turning  point  for  the  US  Army  in  insti¬ 
tutionalizing  organizational  learning  by  ingrain¬ 
ing  “respect  for  organizational  learning  [and]  fos¬ 
tering  an  expectation  that  decisions  and  consequent 
action  will  be  reviewed  in  a  way  that  will  benefit 
both  the  participants  and  the  organization,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  painful  it  may  be  at  the  time.  The  only  real 
failure  is  the  failure  to  leam.”'- 

The  AAR,  though  a  powerful  vehicle  for  unit 
learning,  must  be  performed  to  standard  to  realize 
its  true  benefit.  FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force, 
summarizes  those  standards  as  “a  structured  review 
process  that  allows  training  participants  to  discover 
for  themselves  what  happened,  why  it  happened  and 
how  it  can  be  done  better.  The  AAR  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  discussion  that  requires  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  those  being  trained.  An  AAR  is  not  a  cri¬ 
tique.”'^  For  the  AAR  to  be  anything  less  than  a 
professional  discussion  with  the  active  participation 
of  all  those  being  trained  undermines  a  unit’s  learn¬ 
ing  environment. 

Most  units  probably  conduct  AARs  regularly  but 
not  necessarily  to  standard.  One  study  found  that 
“the  majority  of  AARs  are  not  problem-solving  ses¬ 
sions,  nor  are  AAR  leaders  following  doctrinal  AAR 
guidance  with  respect  to  discussion  participation.”''* 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  Army’s  system  for  learning  is  in 
trouble.  However,  if  units  are  performing  AARs  to 
standard,  the  disposition  of  the  lessons  still  remains. 
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The  key  is  creating  a  “learning  culture” 
within  the  unit  The  leader  nnist  articulate  a 
learning  ideology  and  establish  the  standards  for 
learning  in  the  organization.  Those  standards 
nuist  be  routinefy  reinforced,  and  new  members 
of  the  unit — particularly  leaders — must 
receive  training  on  key  components  of  the 
program,  such  as  how  to  conduct  AARs.  The 
results  from  AARs  must  be  documented, 
(hsseminated,  archived  and  re-addressed  when 
systemic  problems  are  identified 


AAR  results  often  remain  localized.  FM  25-101 
provides  the  standards  for  conducting  AARs  but 
does  not  require  recording  the  results.  Therefore, 
only  the  unit  that  learns  a  lesson  from  the  AAR  pro¬ 
cess  benefits  unless  the  knowledge  spreads  by  word 
of  mouth — a  major  failing  in  the  Army’s  learning 
doctrine.  Units  must  have  systems  to  archive  the 
results  of  AARs  and  then  disseminate  those  results 
throughout  the  entire  organization  and  eventually 
to  CALL.  Without  such  sharing,  the  entire  Army 
lessons-leamed  program  is  in  jeopardy.  However, 
the  reason  for  this  failure  may  be  that  tactical  units 
are  not  structured  within  their  staffs  to  use  the  in¬ 
formation  from  AARs  to  their  best  advantage. 


tDEyn  1  itntelmmiig 

For  maximum  learning,  efforts  to  collate,  analyze 
and  disseminate  information  must  be  centralized.  For 
tactical  units,  a  central  agency  must  be  responsible 
for  collecting,  analyzing  and  disseminating  lessons. 
It  makes  the  most  sense  that  the  G3/S3  be  the  focal 
point  for  collating  lessons  in  tactical  units.  These  staffs 
are  responsible  for  facihtating  training;  during  peace¬ 
time,  most  lessons  occur  during  training  events;  the 
routine  training  reports  should  include  AAR  com¬ 
ments.  However,  Ms  is  not  normally  the  case.  FM 
101-5,  Staff  Organization  and  Operations,  does  not 
designate  a  staff  with  responsibility  to  collect,  ana¬ 
lyze  and  disseminate  lessons.  The  Army  has  iden¬ 
tified  CALL  as  its  institutional  “focal  point”  with¬ 
out  delineating  organizational  responsibilities. 

This  lack  of  staff  stmcture  produces  decentrahzed, 
local  and  ad  hoc  learning.  The  entire  organization 
does  not  benefit  from  the  lessons  gained.  Until  doc¬ 
trine  mandates  responsibility  for  centralized  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  lessons  in  tactical  units, 
uniformly  sharing  those  lessons  across  the  Army  is 
unlikely.  This  is  not  to  say  that  leaders  cannot 
implement  such  a  structure  within  their  units.  How¬ 
ever,  that  would  require  creating  a  unit  culture  that 
promotes  learning  to  its  fullest  potential. 


Ihe  learning  GLOJbuce 

One  does  not  normally  associate  the  idea  of  cul¬ 
ture  to  small  groups,  such  as  platoons,  companies 
and  battalions,  but  rather  whole  societies.  Still,  cul¬ 
ture  can  powerfully  influence  units  to  value  learn¬ 
ing.  The  leader  is  central  to  developing  organiza¬ 
tional  culture  and  uses  several  mechanisms,  each 
important  to  sustaining  learning. 

A  unique  and  clearly  articulated  ideology. 
Leaders  need  not  go  beyond  FM  22-100  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  learning  ideology  of  their  units.  The  key 
point  of  the  manual  is  that  the  leader  “makes  or 
breaks”  a  learning  organization.  The  leader  sets  the 
tone  for  the  unit  by  establishing  how  well  he  or  she 
listens  and  takes  advice,  sometimes  sounding  like 
criticism,  which  for  some  leaders  is  difficult  to  take. 
If  the  leader  is  not  willing  to  learn,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  unit  will  learn  to  its  fullest  potential.  The  com¬ 
mand  climate  must  welcome  ideas  from  every  sol¬ 
dier  on  how  to  improve  the  unit. 

Repetitive  socializing  and  training  in  key  cul¬ 
tural  values.  Leaders  and  soldiers  must  be  trained 
in  the  proper  procedures  for  conducting  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  AARs.  Since  participation  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  to  good  AARs,  soldiers  and  leaders  must  be 
aware  of  what  they  have  learned  and  encourage  one 
enough  to  articulate  the  lessons  in  an  open  forum. 
Thus,  knowing  Army  doctrine  and  established  tac¬ 
tics,  techniques  and  procedures  is  key  to  becoming 
a  learning  organization.  Soldiers  and  leaders  must 
know  what  they  do  not  know  when  the  time  comes 
to  evaluate  mistakes. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  socialize  soldiers  and 
leaders  into  the  learning  culture  is  to  institutional¬ 
ize  a  variation  of  the  AAR  into  every  activity  a  unit 
conducts.  A  quick  AAR  can  be  conducted  after 
motor  stables,  road  marches,  physical  training  and 
even  command  and  staff  meetings.  Another  tech¬ 
nique:  every  day  before  the  close  of  business,  as¬ 
semble  the  leaders  and  ask  the  simple  question, 
“What  have  we  learned  today?” 

Appraise  and  reward  behavior  consistent  with 
the  desired  outcome.  With  the  new  OER,  the 
Army  has  established  a  way  of  rewarding  leaders 
for  promoting  learning  in  their  units.  For  soldiers 
and  NCOs  it  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult,  other 
than  saying,  “good  job.”  However,  publishing  their 
ideas  is  one  way  to  reward  those  individuals.  This 
is  not  difficult  and  is  essential  to  the  total  Army  Les¬ 
sons  Learned  Program.  Being  published  in  a  CALL 
bulletin  should  have  some  bearing  on  qualifying  for 
an  “Excellence”  in  the  competence  block  of  the 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Evaluation  Report.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  professional  benefit,  seeing  one’s 
name  in  print  is  often  reward  enough. 
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Organizational  design  that  reinforces  key  cul¬ 
tural  values  among  all  members.  The  problem 
of  suboptimal  structure  within  tactical  units  has  al¬ 
ready  been  discussed,  but  there  is  a  powerful  link 
between  an  organization’s  structure  and  its  culture. 
While  Army  doctrine  does  not  address  how  to  struc¬ 
ture  a  learning  organization  within  a  tactical  unit, 
leaders  can  still  configure  learning  systems  within 
their  units.  Some  of  these  techniques  have  already 
been  identified.  However,  the  best  way  to  illustrate 
the  point  is  by  providing  a  recent  example. 

During  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  the  1st  Ar¬ 
mored  Division  (AD),  commanded  by  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Nash,  effectively  established  a  model 
learning  culture  for  units  both  in  peacetime  and  dur¬ 
ing  contingency  operations.'^  The  1st  AD  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  “Multinational  Division-North” 
(MND-North),  one  of  three  multinational  divisions 
forming  the  Implementing  Force  (IFOR).  MND- 
North,  or  Task  Force  (TF)  Eagle,  was  to  help  imple¬ 
ment  the  requirements  outlined  in  the  General 
Framework  Agreement  for  Peace  (GFAP),  which 
the  former  warring  factions  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
had  signed  on  14  December  1995. 

Nash’s  program  centered  on  the  brigades  within 
his  TF.  Each  TF  brigade  was  required  to  conduct 
frequent  AARs.  The  information  from  the  AARs 
was  documented  and  submitted  to  the  division  head¬ 
quarters  through  call’s  team  chief,  who  was  in 
charge  of  CALL’S  collection  effort  in  Bosnia.  The 
team  chief  initially  worked  directly  for  Nash,  but  on 
subsequent  CAAT’s  the  team  chief  worked  for  the 
G3 .  The  information  usually  passed  via  e-mail  or 
on  the  maneuver  control  system  (MCS).  The  team 
chief  or  his  designated  representative  would  then 
analyze  the  information  and  write  what  came  to  be 
known  as  “The  Latest  Lesson  Learned”  bulletin. 
Nash  would  review  the  bulletins  and  those  approved 
would  be  disseminated  to  all  platoon-size  TF  units. 
A  new  bulletin  would  be  disseminated  every  72 
hours  in  paper  copy,  through  the  MCS  and  on  e- 
mail.  Additionally,  a  “Lessons  Learned”  e-mail 
folder  allowed  all  units  easy  access. 

The  key  component  of  the  process  was  the  AAR. 
The  brigades  required  all  platoons  to  conduct  AARs 
and  document  the  results.  The  battalion  S3s  main¬ 
tained  copies  of  the  AARs  and  archived  them.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  at  least  once  Nash  facilitated  a  TF  level 
AAR  after  the  TF  had  experienced  several  “mine 
incidents.”  For  this  particular  AAR,  the  brigades 
were  required  to  develop  mine-awareness  packets 
that  contained  the  results  of  the  platoon-level  AARs 
and  the  lessons  from  the  mine  incidents.  Each  bri¬ 
gade  commander  was  required  to  brief  the  signifi¬ 
cant  findings  from  the  AARs. 


During  Operation  Joint  Endeavor, 
the  1st  AD  effectively  established  a  model 
learning  culture  for  units  both  in  peacetime  and 
during  contingency  operations. . . .  The  CALL 
team  chief  initially  worked  directly  for  the 
division  commander,  but  on  subsequent 
CAAT’s  the  team  chief  worked for  the  G3. 
The  information  usually  passed  via  e-mail  or 
on  the  maneuver  control  system.  The  team  chief 
or  his  designated  representative  would  then 
analyze  the  information  and  write  what 
came  to  be  known  as  “The  Latest  Lesson 
Learned”  bulletin. 


The  TF  Eagle  model  for  learning  provides  a 
methodology  for  leaders  at  every  level  throughout 
the  Army.  Keys  to  learning  lessons: 

•  Leaders  must  mandate  that  AARs  occur  fre¬ 
quently.  At  a  minimum,  after  all  peacetime  train¬ 
ing  events  and  after  completed  missions  during  con¬ 
tingency  operations. 

•  The  results  of  the  AARs  must  be  documented 
and  archived.  There  must  be  a  system  to  identify 
mistakes  and  “relearned”  lessons.  If  this  is  the  case 
the  unit  may  have  a  systemic  problem  to  address. 
One  TF  battalion  addressed  the  status  of  “lessons 
learned”  from  previous  AARs.  The  commander 
required  leaders  to  describe  the  steps  implemented 
to  prevent  reoccurring  problems. 

•  There  must  be  a  system  to  disseminate  the  les¬ 
sons.  As  organizations  become  more  automated  this 
sharing  is  easier,  although  smaller  units  may  still 
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The  Turkish  market  in  Sarcgevo,  where 
citizens  walk  free  from  mortar  attacks,  shows  the 
fruits  of  our  soMer  ’s  labor  in  Bosnia  It  is  not 
a  stretch  to  say  that  our  soldiers  ’  ability  to  learn 
and  adapt  to  an  ambiguous  environment  has 
contributed  to  that  success. 


rely  more  on  oral  and  hard-copy  dissemination, 
particularly  at  company  level  and  below.  The 
requirement  to  maintain  written  copies  of  the  les¬ 
sons  remains. 

•  The  lessons  must  come  through  a  central 
agency  for  analysis  before  they  are  disseminated. 
Nash  pointed  out  that  “Lesson  learning  is  danger¬ 
ous  business.”'®  Leaders  must  ensure  soldiers  do 
not  learn  the  wrong  lessons.  What  may  have 
worked  in  one  instance  may  have  been  an  anomaly. 

•  The  unit  leader  must  establish  an  environment 
that  facilitates  a  “learning  culture.” 

•  Clearly,  the  CALL  CAAT  greatly  facilitated 
collection  and  dissemination  of  lessons  learned.  On 
major  contingency  operations,  a  CAAT  will  likely 
deploy  with  the  unit.  Nash  used  the  CAAT  as  part 
of  his  staff.  However,  such  a  system,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  CAAT,  must  be  established. 

One  may  ask,  “What  benefit  did  TF  Eagle  gain?” 
In  an  environment  where  death  or  injury  was  liter¬ 
ally  a  step  away,  casualties  to  mine  incidents  were 
very  few.  Other  lessons  include  everything  from 
conducting  joint  patrols  with  the  Russians  to  tech¬ 
niques  that  prevent  tent  fires. 

The  most  prominent  example  is  probably  the 
overall  success  of  the  mission  in  Bosnia,  where  only 


two-and-a-half  years  ago  the  former  warring  fac¬ 
tions  were  intent  on  making  one  another  extinct. 
The  Turkish  market  in  Sarajevo,  where  citizens  now 
walk  free  from  mortar  attacks,  shows  the  fhiits  of 
our  soldier’s  labor  in  Bosnia.  Our  soldiers’  ability 
to  learn  and  adapt  to  an  ambiguous  environment  has 
contributed  to  that  success. 

The  leader  with  the  imagination  and  the  will  to 
create  a  learning  organization  can  do  it.  The  key  is 
creating  a  “learning  culture”  within  the  unit.  The 
leader  must  articulate  a  learning  ideology  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  standards  for  learning  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Those  standards  must  be  routinely  reinforced, 
and  new  members  of  the  unit — particularly  lead¬ 
ers — must  receive  training  on  key  components  of 
the  program,  such  as  how  to  conduct  AARs.  The 
results  from  AARs  must  be  documented,  dissemi¬ 
nated,  archived  and  re-addressed  when  systemic 
problems  are  identified. 

Leaders  are  the  focus  of  every  unit’s  learning  pro¬ 
gram.  The  success  of  the  program  depends  on 
leaders’  ability  to  sustain  an  environment  that  en¬ 
courages  learning  as  a  unit  value.  After  the  first  six 
months  of  Joint  Endeavor,  Nash  said,  “The  impact 
of  sustained  operations  should  be,  for  our  junior 
leaders,  a  career-defining  experience  that  internal¬ 
izes  in  their  professional  souls  the  lessons  of  doing 
things  right.  We  must  take  advantage  of  this  unique 
opportunity  to  create  a  cadre  of  professional  soldiers 
who  are  able  to  sustain  operations  to  standard  and 
have  the  moral  courage  to  do  what’s  right  all  the 
time.”'’  Every  day,  wherever  soldiers  are  deployed, 
whether  in  training  or  on  a  contingency  operation, 
the  opportunity  to  internalize  lessons  confronts  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  willing  to  learn.  MR 
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Revolutions  in  Military  Affairs:  From  the  Sea 

by  Commander  James  J.  Tritten,  US  Navy,  Retired 


Many  have  described  contempo¬ 
rary  revolntions  in  military  affairs 
(RMA)  bnt  base  their  models  prima¬ 
rily  on  the  experiences  of  gronnd 
forces  and  armies.  Becanse  of  addi- 
honal  examples  from  the  sea  services, 
we  need  a  new  RMA  theory.  Bnt 
whatever  the  context,  we  mnst  be 
wary  of  claiming  that  technology  re¬ 
defines  RMA  in  relation  to  doctrine. 

An  RMA  is  a  fundamental  shift  in 
mihtary  strategy,  doctrine  and  tactics 
that  most  often  occms  because  of  a 
technological  change.  As  an  RMA 
occms,  it  iirfluences  the  need  to  re¬ 
consider  all  existing  mihtary  theory 
and  any  necessary  transition  to  a 
new  warfare  process.  Industry  or  the 
research  community  often  present 
new  technological  opportunities  to 
the  military,  which  then  considers 
developing  new  capabihties  and  sup¬ 
porting  doctrine.  With  some  techno¬ 
logical  opportunities  warfare’s  natme 
and  theory  shift,  requiring  new  strat¬ 
egy,  doctrine  and  tactics. 

Navy  RMA 

A  clear-cut  example  of  a  traditional 
RMA  caused  by  technology  was  the 
introduction  of  naval  artillery  during 
the  age  of  sail.  Naval  artillery 
changed  the  fundamental  natme  of 
wm  at  sea  from  ranmting,  bomding 
and  hand-to-hand  fighting  to  stand¬ 
off  destmction  by  shipbomd  artillery. 
During  the  Spartish  Armada’s  defeat 
in  1588,  the  Spartish  combat  concept 
focused  on  bomding  enemy  ships  in 
a  general  melee.  The  English  kept 
their  distance  using  long-range  artil¬ 
lery  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  Armada. 

As  new  forms  of  specialized  wm- 
ships  with  cannon  appemed,  mer¬ 
chantmen  went  back  to  hauling 
cargo.  Eventually  navies  lemned 
how  to  mass  firepower  in  the  mari¬ 
time  battlespace  and  introduced  the 
line  of  battle — similar  to  lines  of 
battle  ashore. 

An  RMA  also  causes  changes  in 
ntilitary  orgaitization.  As  mariners 
mastered  the  RMA  that  added  artil¬ 
lery,  navies  assumed  other  ntissions. 


National  fleets  soon  reorgartized  un¬ 
der  centralized  command  and  con¬ 
trol.  Parts  of  fleets  remained  dedi¬ 
cated  to  supporting  ground  forces’ 
maritime  flanks.  Other  naval  forces 
became  distant  water-expeditionary 
forces.  Some  navy  units  interdicted 
sea  tines  of  conunmtications  (SLOC); 
others  protected  SLOC.  Main  battle 
fleets  dealt  with  enemy  forces. 

The  revolution  in  sea-based  artil¬ 
lery  required  professional  navies  to 
master  its  potential,  and  privateers 
soon  disappeared.  The  end  of 
privateering  and  using  coimnercial 
ships  in  fights  caused  a  major  naval- 
warfare  pmadigm  shift.  However, 
the  shift  to  distant  battle  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  oventight.  Artillery  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  complement  to  bomding  and 
hand-to-hand  combat.  Eventually 
ranmting  also  died  out,  although  it 
resurfaced  for  a  short  time  following 
its  success  at  the  1866  Battle  of 
Lissa. 

Lack  of  Maritime 
Parallels 

Rifles  and  machineguns  contrib¬ 
uted  to  shore-based  RMAs.  Ground 
warfare  lines  of  battle  were  replaced 
by  the  iirfantry  skimtish  and  maneu¬ 
ver  warfare.  New  ground-force 
weaponry  increased  combat’s  spa¬ 
tial  and  temporal  scope,  requiring 
better  logistic  support  and  plamting. 
At  sea,  the  introduction  of  rifted  ar¬ 
tillery  and  armor — coupled  with 
steam  propulsion,  the  screw  propel¬ 
ler  and  modern  communications 
systems — contributed  to  new  com¬ 
bat  uses  for  the  fleet.  But,  they  did 
not  constitute  an  RMA  in  the  pmest 
sense. 

Newly  designed  ships  with  rifted 
artillery,  such  as  HMS  Dreadnought, 
made  entire  national  fleets  obsolete. 
Armor  countered  the  new  shells, 
and  a  duel  ensued  between  the  of¬ 
fense  and  the  defense.  Fleet  units 
under  steam  instead  of  sail,  aided  by 
radio,  could  rapidly  mass  for  deci¬ 
sive  engagements,  maneuvering 


where  they  wanted  rather  than  where 
the  winds  took  them.  Despite  the 
iirfusion  of  technology,  navies  were 
still  about  “slugging  it  out”  with  an 
enemy  line  of  battle  in  artillery  duels. 
For  every  RMA  ashore,  there  is  not 
necessarily  a  pmallel  one  at  sea. 

Second  Modern  Navy 

The  marriage  of  airplanes,  tanks 
and  mobile  artillery  gave  rise  to  an¬ 
other  shore-based  RMA.  The  blitz¬ 
krieg,  a  form  of  maneuver  warfare 
that  doomed  positional  warfare,  pos¬ 
iting  the  theory  that  rapid  amtihila- 
tion  could  be  practiced  ashore.  By 
World  War  ll’s  end,  allied  ntilitary 
forces  were  engaged  in  simulta¬ 
neous  strategic-level  combat  actions 
in  all  theaters  of  war.  The  1945  So¬ 
viet  Manchurian  Operation  was  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  example  of  this  form 
of  warfare. 

A  rough  maritime  parallel  to  the 
blitzkrieg  was  the  World  War  11  ad¬ 
vent  in  the  Pacific  of  the  fast  carrier 
task  force  and  its  accompanying  lo¬ 
gistic  train.  Such  forces  roamed  the 
oceans,  searching  for  enemy  battle 
fleets,  which  could  be  engaged  by 
aircraft  at  vast  distances  from  the 
attacker’s  fleet.  Alternatively,  naval 
task  groups  were  formed  to  pen¬ 
etrate  enemy  shore  defenses,  by¬ 
passing  strongpoints  in  their  own 
form  of  maneuver  warfare. 

These  new  forms  of  warfare  were 
not  fully  accepted  by  old-line  navy 
officers;  “slugging  it  out”  with  the 
battleline  and  surface  ships  finally 
died  at  Smigao  Straits  during  the 
1944  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf.  Naval  ar¬ 
tillery  yielded  to  the  ascendant  air¬ 
plane  and  missile.  Naval  warfare  had 
finally  changed  to  a  more  complex 
form  of  combined  arms  warfare. 

Problems  with 
the  Existing  Model 

Detailed  examination  of  historical 
RMA  ashore  suggests  that  the  tech¬ 
nology-leading  RMA  model  is  inad¬ 
equate.  Often,  new  technology  is 
not  immediately  recognized  as 
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causing  an  RMA  or  as  needing  new 
doctrine  or  organization.  The  failure 
of  medieval  mounted  knights  and 
ground-slogging  infantry  to  adapt  to 
firearms  is,  perhaps,  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample.'  Firearm  use  by  both  knights 
and  infantry  did  not  immediately 
canse  major  changes  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  natme  of  medieval  warfare. 
Fom  centuries  passed  before  fire¬ 
arms  had  improved  enough  to  create 
atmeRMA.- 

As  medieval  foot  soldiers  gradu¬ 
ally  lost  their  ability  to  fight  as  cohe¬ 
sive  units,  they  were  upstaged  by 
mounted  soldiers.  The  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation  discovered  that  infantry 
could  counter  mounted  soldiers  by 
improving  tactical  formations  alone. 
Infantry  squares,  resembling  the  old 
Macedonian  phalanx,  armed  with  an 
equally  old  technology,  long  pikes 
or  spears,  permitted  foot  soldiers  to 
withstand  the  charge  of  mounted 
horsemen,  attack  with  hand  weap¬ 
ons,  unseat  the  knight  and  defeat 
him  as  he  lay  relatively  helpless  on 
the  ground.  These  clWges  in  tac¬ 
tical  doctrine  eclipsed  the  knight,  al¬ 
though  folklore  persists  in  crediting 
firearms  with  the  knights’  demise. 

At  sea,  the  shift  from  naval  artil¬ 
lery  to  combined  arms  maneuver 
warfare  took  relatively  few  decades. 
Navies  first  tried  using  new  tech¬ 
nologies  to  improve  existing  con¬ 
cepts.  Early  in  World  War  11,  the  fast 
carrier  striking  force’s  development 
as  a  mobile  recoimaissance  strike 
complex  resulted  from  prewar  plan¬ 
ning,  technological  opportunities 
and  experience. 

The  subsequent  shift  to  nuclear 
warfighting  was  an  RMA  introduced 
by  new  technology.  Although 
nuclear  warfighting  at  sea  was  em¬ 
braced  in  the  form  of  long-range 
submarine-launched  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  aimed  at  shore  targets,  world 
navies  never  fully  adopted  it  as  a 
new  model  of  combat.  They  never 
subordinated  their  campaign  and 
operations  planning  to  the  same 
type  of  nuclear  combat  routine  as  did 
the  US  Air  Force’s  Strategic  Air 
Coimnand. 

An  underlying  assumption  about 
RMAs  is  that  nations  will  always 
capitalize  on  new  technologies. 
Hence,  before  a  new  technology 
“genie”  gets  out  of  the  bottle  in 
some  potential  enemy  nation,  there 
needs  to  be  a  countervailing  tech¬ 


nology.  Similar  logic  suggested  that 
when  faced  with  a  potential  RMA, 
nations  would  strike  first  before  a 
competitor  gained  a  decisive  advan¬ 
tage.  A  more  detailed  study  of  tech¬ 
nological  opportunities  indicates  a 
far  different  model  of  national  be¬ 
havior. 

By  the  mid- 1930s,  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Navy  (UN)  recognized 
that,  despite  all  the  technological 
and  industrial  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
fleet,  its  projected  capabihties  would 
not  produce  a  force  equal  to  the  rap¬ 
idly  improving  US  Navy.  The  UN 
developed  night  tactics  and  eventu¬ 
ally  formed  specialized  night  combat 
groups  intended  to  weaken  the  US 
Pacific  Fleet  by  forcing  night  battles 
before  subsequent  daylight  battles. 
This  tactic  strained  the  defenders’ 
nerves,  stamina  and  reserve." 

Thus,  a  technological  threat  was 
met  with  a  doctrinal,  not  technologi¬ 
cal,  solution  that  theoretically  ne¬ 
gated  new  technologies.  Until  the 
US  Pacific  Fleet  mastered  radar,  the 
UN’s  exceptionally  well-fought  night 
attacks  frequently  bettered  the  US 
Navy. 

Many  nations,  like  Sweden,  have 
done  nothing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  nuclear-armed  and  aggressively 
posturing  neighbor.  Others  have 
sought  refuge  in  alliances  with 
nuclear-power  states.  Some  nations 
use  arms  control  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  technologies  that  might  al¬ 
ter  combat’s  fimd^ental  natme. 

There  are  also  RMA  examples 
that  are  not  based  on  new  technolo¬ 
gies.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused  a 
major  paradigm  shift  in  ground  war¬ 
fare  when  he  successfully  mobilized 
citizens  to  fight  for  ideas,  not  money. 
During  World  War  11,  armies  using 
mass  caused  a  shift  in  the  basic  ob¬ 
ject  of  warfare  ashore  from  seizing 
territory  to  defeating  the  enemy. 
Because  entire  nations  had  mobi¬ 
lized  for  war,  the  US  considered  the 
enemy’s  economic  base  a  legitimate 
mihtaiy  target 

Did  technology  play  any  role  in 
causing  this  major  paradigm  shift  in 
warfare — the  shift  to  consider  the 
entire  nation  as  being  at  war?  Mod¬ 
ern  industrial  capability  certainly 
was  required  for  such  an  effort.  Did 
technology  merely  react  to  a  new  vi¬ 
sion  for  warfare?  Clearly,  technology 
allowed  for  attacking  the  full  breadth 
and  depth  of  an  enemy  nation. 


Military  Doctrine 
and  RMA 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  technology  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  participants  of  war  have 
profoundly  affected  the  nature  of 
Navy  doctrine.  Since  the  ironclad 
was  introduced,  technology  has 
changed  so  fast  and  so  often  that 
navies  have  had  little  time  to  deal 
with  doctrinal  issues.  Early  on,  war¬ 
ship  designs  advanced  faster  than 
navy  doctrine  could  be  reevaluated 
and  rewritten,  forcing  the  Navy  to 
concentrate  more  on  improvements 
to  naval  art  and  combat  potential 
than  on  how  to  fight  “smarter.” 

The  basic  model  of  an  RMA,  with 
technology  in  the  leading  role,  is  in¬ 
complete.  RMAs  are  also  stimulated 
by  doctrinal  development,  which  can 
create  a  “vortex”  or  begin  a  new 
cycle,  during  which  doctrine  pulls  on 
the  future  development  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  Advances  in  technology  would 
subsequently  result  in  alterations  to 
organization  and  doctrine.  In  such 
an  alternative  case,  military  leaders 
would  first  outline  a  vision,  concept 
or  doctrine,  then  refine  the  vision  in 
terms  of  capabihties  desired,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  a  concept-based  require¬ 
ments  system.  Industry’s  role  under 
this  approach  would  be  to  respond 
to  visions,  concepts  and  doctrinal 
development. 

To  use  visions,  we  must  also 
have  a  theory  for  how  large  bmeau- 
cratic  organizations  translate  them 
into  actual  change.  Our  theory 
should  draw  from  the  excellent  work 
being  done  at  business  schools  in 
their  investigations  of  “learning  or¬ 
ganizations”  and  the  special  skills 
required  of  leaders  in  such  organiza¬ 
tions.'' 

An  excellent  example  of  how  mih- 
tary  doctrine  can  lead  technology  is 
that  of  Japan  dming  the  interwar 
years.  The  UN’s  doctrine  for  deep 
ocean  battles  was  part  of  the  vision 
for  a  short  war  of  aimihilation.  The 
UN  generally  insisted  on  technologi¬ 
cal  superiority  in  each  individual 
weapon  system  produced.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  search  for  new  techno¬ 
logical  opportunities  to  carry  out  the 
preferred  vision.  As  a  result  of 
doctrine’s  leading  role,  the  UN 
fielded  the  Yamato  class  super  battle¬ 
ship  and  the  Mitsubishi  Zero 
fighter — ^two  examples  of  good  doc- 
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trine  leading  to  excellent  warfare 
technology.  The  US  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Conunand  (TRADOC) 
recently  issned  TRADOC  Pamphlet 
525-5,  Force  XXI  Operations,  which 
posits  the  nse  of  doctrine  to  shape 
the  ongoing  RMA  with  a  visionary 
statement  of  the  futme  battlespace.^ 

The  basic  RMA  model  is  flawed 
in  its  fundamental  assumption  that 
doctrine  depends  on  technology  as 
its  major  input  or  output.  The  Napo¬ 
leonic  RMA  was  probably  more  a 
product  of  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  than  any  specific 
military  technology.  Understanding 
how  doctrine  iirfluences  RMA  re¬ 
quires  a  look  at  other  factors  that 
can  impact  doctrine. 

Future  RMAs 

New  technologies  often  have 
been  introduced  for  which  there  is 
no  accepted  military  doctrine.  Im¬ 
provements  to  combat  potential  in¬ 
creasingly  are  seen  as  the  result  of 
effective  prograimning  skills  rather 
than  skills  in  assessing  warfighting 
doctrine.  Today’s  military  needs  to 
shift  focus  to  other,  less-expensive 
ways  of  improving  combat  potential 
than  concentrating  on  new  technolo¬ 
gies.  The  continued  search  for  “sil¬ 
ver  bullets”  in  new  technology  dis¬ 
tracts  us  from  perfectly  good 
solutions.  Leaders  would  more  likely 
rather  have  time  to  train  and  learn 
how  to  use  the  last  gadget  before 
they  receive  the  next! 

“Learning  organizations  are  those 
where  the  individuals  within . . .  con¬ 
tinually  expand  their  capacity  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  results  they  truly  desire, 
where  new  and  expansive  patterns 
of  thinking  are  nurtmed,  where  col¬ 
lective  aspiration  is  set  free  and 
where  people  are  continually  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  learn  together.”^  Learn¬ 
ing  organizations  also  have  a  shared 
vision  of  the  future,  which  is  one  of 


the  five  cornerstones  necessary  for 
such  organizations. 

During  World  War  11,  the  German 
Army  was  a  learning  organization 
when  it  assessed  recent  combat  ex¬ 
perience,  then  made  ongoing 
changes  to  its  combat  doctrine.  The 
US  Navy  also  learned  from  its  com¬ 
bat  experiences  and  changed  its 
doctrine.’ 

Whether  the  US  mihtary  is  experi¬ 
encing  a  current  or  ongoing  RMA 
can  be  debated.  However,  what  is 
known  is  that  future  RMAs  will  oc¬ 
cur,  and  we  will  need  to  manage 
changes,  create  processes  and  re- 
stmctme  organizations  to  deal  with 
them.  We  must  change  military  doc¬ 
trine  coimnands  and  training  centers 
into  learning  organizations  that  share 
a  vision  of  the  futme.  Leaders  in 
such  organizations  must  be  process 
designers,  stewards  of  the  vision 
and  teachers  who  foster  learning. 
“The  new  type  of  leader  is  charged 
with  building  an  organization  .  .  . 
where  people  continually  expand 
their  capabilities  to  understand  com¬ 
plexity,  clarify  vision  and  improve 
shared  mental  models.*^ 

Whatever  the  new  paradigm,  the 
US  mihtary  must  not  overlook  doc¬ 
trine’s  leading  role  in  stimulating 
technological  development.  Doctri¬ 
nal  development  in  support  of  para¬ 
digm  shifts  and  RMAs  must  first 
coimnunicate  the  future  battlespace 
vision,  develop  operations  con¬ 
cepts,  test  those  operations  by  inter¬ 
acting  with  the  fleet  and  the  analytic 
coimnunity,  then  develop  protot^e 
doctrine.  From  approved  doctrine 
can  come  training  requirements  as 
well  as  other  methods  to  improve 
combat  potential  irrespective  of 
technological  change. 

Introducing  new  ideas  and  man¬ 
aging  change  is  a  difficult  task  that 
requires  the  combat  warrior’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  leadership  skills  and  the 


Washington  in-fighter’s  administra¬ 
tive  and  bmeaucratic  skills.  MR 
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Diplomacy  by  Other  Means:  JTF  Aquila 
Responds  to  Hurricane  Mitch 

by  Brigadier  General  Virgil  L.  Packett  II,  US  Army,  and 
Captain  Timothy  M.  Gilhool,  US  Army 


In  the  f9th  century,  mihtary  phi¬ 
losopher  Carl  von  Clausewitz  called 
warfare  “the  continuation  of  diplo¬ 
macy  by  other  means.”  Entering  the 
2tst  century,  US  Armed  Forces 


stand  ready  to  meet  that  challenge 
and  implement  US  foreign  policy  in 
other  ways.  The  mihtary  now  spear¬ 
heads  US  diplomatic  actions  in  the 
Balkans,  leads  the  way  in  Eastern 


Europe  through  Partnership  for 
Peace  exchanges  and  will  now  con¬ 
duct  combined  peacekeeping  exer¬ 
cises  with  South  Africa  to  strengthen 
ties  in  that  region.  An  opportunity 
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to  make  a  significant  contribntion  in 
onr  hemisphere  came  in  late  October 
1998. 

Hnrricane  Mitch,  a  Category  5 
storm  ranging  almost  1,500  miles  in 
diameter  and  packing  snstained 
winds  of  more  than  290  kilometers 
per  honr,  tore  a  ragged  path 
throngh  the  heart  of  Central  America. 
Later  described  as  the  most  destmc- 
tive  force  to  hit  the  region  in  modem 
times,  it  cansed  over  $3.5  billion  in 
damage  and  displaced  over  3.1  mil¬ 
lion  people.  From  tragedy,  thongh, 
came  growth,  rehabilitation  and  re¬ 
newal.  The  United  States  and  its 
Central  American  neighbors  worked 
together,  forging  new  bonds  of 
friendship  after  decades  of  revoln- 
tion,  bloodshed  and  misnnderstand- 
ing. 

Theater  Engagement 

Responsibility  for  the  region  of 
the  Caribbean,  Central  and  Sonth 
America  fell  sqnarely  on  the  US 
Sonthem  Command  (SOUTHCOM). 
SOUTHCOM  is  headqnartered  in 
Miami,  Florida.  It  interacts  with  the 
nations  in  its  area  of  operations 
throngh  US  Military  Gronps  in  local 
US  embassies;  component  com¬ 
mands  oriented  on  the  region — ^US 
Army  Sonth  (USARSO)  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Coimnand  Sonth  and  the 
12th  Air  Force,  which  serves  as 
Sonthern  Command  Air  Forces — 
and  forward-deployed  joint  task 
force  (JTF)  Bravo  at  Soto  Cano  Air 
Base,  Hondnras.  The  JTF  has 
served  as  a  forward  base  for  US  in¬ 


terests  in  the  region  since  1981.  Af¬ 
ter  USARSO  left  Panama,  JTF  Bravo 
became  SOUTHCOM’ S  strategic 
gateway  into  the  region. 

Hurricane  Mitch 
Response 

On  6  November  1998,  President 
Bill  Clinton  formally  directed  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  to  aid  hnrri- 
cane-stricken  Central  American  conn- 
tries.  Before  the  formal  order  arrived, 
the  commander  in  chief  of 
SOUTHCOM,  General  Charles  E. 
Wilhelm,  had  already  considered  the 
immense  workload  and  decided  to 
form  a  second  JTF  to  coordinate  and 
implement  disaster  relief  operations 
in  Gnatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragna. 

JTF  Bravo  simply  conld  not  leave 
the  devastation  in  Hondnras,  which 
was  jnst  as  significant  if  not  greater 
than  in  the  other  conntries,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  appropriate  level  of  snpport 
elsewhere  in  Central  America.  The 
Hnrricane  Mitch  disaster  relief  op¬ 
eration  was  dnbbed  Operation 
FuerteApoyo,  which  means  “Strong 
Snpport,”  and  the  new  JTF  was 
named  Aquila,  which  is  Spanish  for 
“Eagle.” 

While  nnits  were  being  deployed 
by  their  services  to  fill  ont  the  JTT, 
SOUTHCOM  Deployable  Joint  Task 
Force  Angmentation  Cell  (DJTFAC) 
arrived  in-theater  and  qnickly  estab¬ 
lished  basic  life  snpport  and  the  op¬ 
erational  base  for  JTF  Aquila.  Con¬ 
sisting  primarily  of  planners,  the 


DJTFAC  was  designed  to  join  an  ex¬ 
isting  JTF  and  help  plan  for  firtnre 
operations.  This  was  the  DJTFAC’s 
first  operational  deployment.  For 
Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo,  the 
DJTFAC  became  an  action  cell,  vali¬ 
dating  the  concept  and  operational 
need  for  a  contingency  cell  with  a  re¬ 
gional  perspective  and  ties  to  the 
ClNC’s  headqnarters.  The  cell 
served  as  the  advance  staff  nntil  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  US  Atlantic 
Command  and  US  Army  Forces 
Coimnand  identified  the  rest  of  the 
nnits  to  fill  ont  the  JTF. 

Following  gnidance  from  the 
CfNC  and  JTF  commander,  DJTFAC 
developed  the  mission  framework 
and  wrote  the  JTF  operations  order. 
The  commander’s  intent  was  to  em¬ 
ploy  JTF  Aquila  expeditionsly  to  miti¬ 
gate  near-term  hnman  snffering 
cansed  by  Hnrricane  Mitch  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Nicaragna  and  Gnatemala. 
After  condncting  medical  and  engi¬ 
neer  assessments,  the  JTF  wonld 
work  to  restore  critical  gronnd  lines 
of  commnnication  and  set  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  long-term  recovery  and  re¬ 
habilitation  in  these  conntries. 

The  operation  was  divided  into 
fonr  phases:  deployment,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  transition  and  redeployment.  A 
90-day  deployment  was  envisioned, 
with  20  days  of  movement  into  and 
ont  of  the  joint  operations  area 
(JOA)  and  50  days  of  actnal  project 
work.  The  intent  was  to  focns  priori¬ 
ties  and  resonrces  immediately  for 
work  in  the  most  critical  areas.  Ob- 
vionsly,  isolated  areas  needed  hn- 
manitarian  relief  snpplies — roads 
needed  to  be  opened,  especially  to 
help  local  farmers  get  crops  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  kick-start  sagging  econo¬ 
mies.  Gradnally,  operations  wonld 
“step  dorvn,”  responsibility  for  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  in  the  JOA  would 
transition  to  JTF  Bravo  and  deployed 
units  would  return  to  their  home  sta¬ 
tions. 

Challenges 

The  hmited  number  and  quahty  of 
ports  and  airfields  presented  signifi¬ 
cant  challenges  for  JTF  Aquila's  de¬ 
ployment.  The  need  for  speed  man¬ 
dated  that  almost  every  unit  deploy 
by  strategic  airlift.  Nearly  5,000  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  airmen  and  Marines 
fiom  32  bases  in  18  different  states 
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and  one  US  territory  moved  by  stra¬ 
tegic  airlift  into  the  JOA. 

Deployment 

The  seaward  deployment  and 
snbseqnent  port  operations  were  the 
largest  that  any  of  the  three  nations 
of  Central  America  had  seen.  Logis¬ 
ticians  had  to  establish  port  snpport 
operations  from  scratch,  coordinate 
staging  areas  and  prepare  to  receive 
the  iimnense  amount  of  equipment. 

Reception.  US-flagged  cargo  car¬ 
riers,  roll-on/roll-off  ships  and  US 
Army  utility  landing  craft  trans¬ 
ported  over  2,000  pieces  of  rolling 
stock  plus  containers  from  the  US 
ports  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  and 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  to  the 
sea  port  of  debarkation  (SPOD). 

Staging  and  onward  movement. 
Most  staging  areas  were  small,  so 
rigid  timehnes  were  developed  to  en¬ 
sure  onward  movement  preceded 
subsequent  ship  arrivals.  However 
this  phase  generated  additional 
safety  and  security  concerns  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  workers’  and  drivers’ 
life  support. 

Integration.  Integration  went 
smoothly  at  Puerto  Quetzal,  the 
SPOD  for  initial  deployment  in  Gua¬ 
temala.  Quetzal  was  only  10  kilome¬ 
ters  from  the  forward  operating  base 
and  was  collocated  with  the  main 
headquarters  at  Paracadista  Base. 
Puerto  Acaqutla  in  El  Salvador  was 
approximately  120  kilometers  from 
JTE  headquarters  at  Comalapa.  This 
relatively  short  distance  followed  a 
narrow,  winding  road  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  through  hairpin  turns,  cliffs 
and  seven  tunnels  and  took  one  day 
to  traverse.  Nicaragua  presented  a 
more  significant  challenge.  The  250- 
kilometer  trek  into  the  country’s  in¬ 
terior  meant  coordinating  rest  stops 
and  an  overnight  stay  with  host  na¬ 
tion  (HN)  security  escorts.  All  con¬ 
voys  arrived  on  schedule  with  no 
accidents  or  damage  to  equipment 
or  supplies,  adding  up  to  a  total  of 
1 15,000  accident-free  miles  for  op¬ 
erations  in  Nicaragua. 

Engineer  Assets 

The  primary  goals  of  US  military 
engineer  units  were  to  support  HN 
efforts  to  relieve  near-term  human 
suffering,  efiect  “remedial  rehabilita¬ 
tion”  of  parts  of  the  HN  iirfrasfruc- 


ture  and  facilitate  long-term  regional 
recovery.  Units  could  not  rebuild 
every  house,  repave  every  road  or 
return  the  countries  to  their  pre- 
Mitch  conditions  within  the 
operation’s  short  span.  However, 
they  could  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death  for  many 
people.  Engineer  priority  of  effort 
went  to  restoring  critical  ground 
lines  of  coimnunication,  including 
building  stream  and  river  crossings 
between  farms  and  markets,  repairing 
washed-out  and  heavily  damaged 
roads  and  establishing  a  limited 
number  of  low-water  crossings  and 
footbridges. 

US  Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine 
engineers  did  yeoman’s  work.  The 
more  significant  projects  included 
hydrography  design  and  constmc- 
tion  in  Guatemala  and  diverting  two 
rivers  in  Nicaragua  to  help  build  low- 
water  crossings  and  manage  flood 
waters  during  the  rainy  season. 
Across  the  three  countries,  the  units 
completed  64  primary  and  ancillary 
projects,  including  200  kilometers  of 
road  repairs,  24  bridges  and  low- 
water  crossings,  fom  new  wells,  115 
cleaned  and  reclaimed  wells  and  one 
new  medical  clinic.  Although  engi¬ 
neers  could  not  totally  repair  all  the 
damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Mitch, 
they  did  take  care  of  the  essentials 
(roads,  bridges  and  clean  water)  and 
set  the  conditions  for  future  work 
and  further  success. 

Medical  Services 

Like  JTF  engineer  operations, 
medical  units  deployed  for  Opera¬ 
tion  Fuerte  Apoyo  could  not  save  all 
the  people  or  cme  all  the  ailments  in 
the  JOA.  Their  mission  was  two¬ 
fold:  conduct  medical  assessments 
withHN  ministries  of  health,  provid¬ 
ing  technical  assistance  in  rehabili¬ 
tating  human  health  services;  and 
provide  all  levels  of  medical  care  to 
deployed  US  forces,  including  den¬ 
tal,  psychiatric  and  trauma  services. 
To  provide  these  services  to  both 
the  JOA  and  the  JTF,  the  United 
States  deployed  almost  50  percent  of 
the  Army  XVfll  Airborne  Corps’ 
medical  capability. 

The  final  figures  bear  testify  to 
the  large  impact  of  US  mihtary  medi¬ 
cal  persoimel.  Over  seven  weeks,  34 
medical  humanitarian  action  mis¬ 
sions  treated  nearly  16,000  people. 


the  majority  (10, 187)  in  El  Salvador. 
Veterinary  units  also  treated  6,528 
animals,  giving  9,000  vaccinations. 
Most  of  these  animals  were  dogs;  it 
was  remarked  more  than  once  that 
every  Nicaraguan  family  must  own 
one.  The  average  Cenfrd  American 
saw  US  Army  nmses.  Air  Force  doc¬ 
tors  and  Navy  corpsmen  more  than 
any  other  element  of  the  JTF.  These 
service  members  personalized  the 
United  States’  physical  commitment 
to  help  after  Hurricane  Mitch. 

Civil  Affairs  (CA) 

While  CA  units  cannot  claim 
credit  for  the  number  of  patients 
seen,  kilometers  of  road  repaired, 
gallons  of  potable  water  produced  or 
the  specifics  of  any  other  projects, 
they  can  claim  credit  for  being  in¬ 
volved  in  every  operation.  CA 
quickly  became  the  focal  point  for 
coordination  between  the  JTF  and 
numerous  HN  govermnent  and  non¬ 
government  organizations,  as  well  as 
several  international  relief  and  pri¬ 
vate  volunteer  organizations.  The 
successes  flowed  from  CA’s  linguis¬ 
tic  skills  and  the  enduring  relation¬ 
ships  from  previous  deployments  to 
the  region.  In  El  Salvador,  CA 
helped  identify  and  resomce  addi¬ 
tional  humanitarian  and  disaster  re¬ 
lief  missions  beyond  the  original 
project  list.  One  of  the  biggest  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  expansion  involved 
US  military  vehicles  moving  nearly 
800  short  tons  of  donated  food  from 
the  port  of  Acajutla  to  a  distribution 
center  in  San  Salvador.  In  Guate¬ 
mala,  CA  teams  were  instrumental  in 
procming  both  medical  and  engi¬ 
neering  supplies  for  the  task  force. 

The  Crown  Jewel 

Floods  and  mudslides  wiped  out 
the  Nicaraguan  village  of  Wiwili  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Managua 
and  with  it  an  important  medical 
clinic.  One  of  the  first  US  responses 
to  Hurricane  Mitch  was  a  pledge  to 
rebuild  the  clinic,  a  formidable  task. 
Both  the  main  and  secondary  roads 
leading  to  the  village  had  been 
washed  out,  and  all  supplies  would 
have  to  be  brought  in  by  helicopter. 

Over  the  course  of  bvo  months,  CA 
persoimel  helped  engineers  and  medi¬ 
cal  personnel  from  TF  Nicaragua 
build  two  40  by  100-foot  sfruchires. 
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complete  with  plumbing  and  electric¬ 
ity.  They  also  donated  medical 
equipment  and  snpplies  from  the  US 
Amiy  and  the  US  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

Constmcting  the  medical  clinic 
combined  the  efibrts  of  all  JTF  ele¬ 
ments — engineer,  medical,  aviation, 
logistics,  signal  and  civil  affairs.  The 
project  attracted  so  mnch  praise  and 
attention  that  Clinton  and  Nicaragua’s 
President  Amoldo  Alamen  asked  to 
visit  the  site. 

Accomplishments 

Operating  hand-in-hand  with  em¬ 
bassies,  HN  ministries,  mihtary  lead¬ 
ership  and  private  volnnteer  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  JO  A,  JTF  A  quit  a 
provided  amazing  relief  It  treated 
nearly  16,000  patients;  vaccinated 
9,000  animals;  repaired  24  bridges 
and  river  crossings  and  207  kilo¬ 
meters  of  roadways;  and  delivered 
6,500  short  tons  of  relief  snpplies. 
These  nnmbers  exceeded  the  origi¬ 
nal  estimate  of  what  wonld  be 
needed  and  represent  the  many  ad¬ 
ditional  and  ancillary  projects  that 
developed  as  the  mission  continned. 

JTF  Aquila  made  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  lives  of  thonsands  of 
people.  Personal  and  professional 
relationships  that  developed  be¬ 
tween  JTF  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen 
and  Marines  and  their  hosts  bode 
well  for  future  international  relations. 

Only  the  magnitude  of  storm  dam¬ 
age  caused  Nicaragua  to  allow  US 
forces  into  the  country.  During  the 
1980s,  US-Nicaraguan  relations  had 
been  openly  hostile  as  the  United 
States  trained  and  financed  Contra 
rebels  fighting  Nicaragua’s  socialist, 
pro-Cuban  govermnent.  Therefore, 
Nicaraguan  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen¬ 
eral  Joaquin  Cuadra  and  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  govermnent  were  skeptical  of 
the  US  commitment  to  Central 
America. 

Several  other  countries  had 
pledged  aid  and  support  for  disaster 
rehef,  only  to  leave  after  media  atten¬ 
tion  subsided.  When  the  JTF  com¬ 
mander  listed  the  amount  of  person¬ 
nel,  equipment  and  supplies  the 
United  States  would  be  bringing  into 
his  country,  Cuadra  left  the  room. 
Returning  with  a  pen  and  pad  of  pa- 
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per,  he  asked  the  JTF  coimnander  to 
repeat  the  amounts.  Other  countries 
send  words,  Cuadra  later  said, 
America  sends  equipment.  This  US 
commitment  and  follow-through  will 
reap  benefits  for  years  to  come. 

Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo  was  an 
enormous  success  for  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  people  of  Central 
America.  US  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen 
and  marines  nobly  represented  their 
country.  Troops  interacted  with  vil¬ 
lagers,  soldiers  and  officials  in  Gua¬ 
temala,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 
Stronger  ties  emerged  with  each 
country,  especially  Nicaragua,  where 
the  first  official  military-to-military 
contact  in  over  two  decades  has 
been  established,  thanks  to  this  op¬ 
eration. 

Everything  is  Training 

The  US  military  has  undertaken 
many  missions  since  the  Cold  War’s 
end.  With  continuing  requirements 
to  deploy  units  for  peacekeeping, 
humanitarian  assistance  and  disas¬ 
ter  relief,  coimnanders  have  become 
more  concerned  with  combat  readi¬ 
ness.  Operation  FnerteA/iqyo  exer¬ 
cised  units  rather  than  distracting 
them  from  combat  training.  Deploy¬ 
ment  and  on-the-ground  operations 
were  fantastic  training  opportunities 
for  logistic,  engineer,  medical  and 
aviation  units  to  operate  in  an  aus¬ 
tere,  real-world  environment  and 
perform  wartime  missions.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  units  deployed  in  Central 
America  did  what  they  would  do 
during  wartime,  training  as  they 
would  fight.  Units  conducted  rapid 
deployment;  reception,  staging,  on¬ 
ward  movement  and  integration  op¬ 
erations;  established  their  bases  and 
life  support;  and  rapidly  transitioned 
to  conduct  operations.  Force  pro¬ 
tection,  though  not  at  the  same  level 
as  in  an  active  combat  zone,  was  a 
constant  factor  in  mission  plaiming 
and  execution. 

Over  the  comse  of  three  months, 
the  JTF  conducted  many  complex, 
simultaneous  operations.  Units, 
staffs  and  soldiers  were  tested 
against  a  real-world,  hves-in-the-bal- 
ance  standard  and  passed  with  fly¬ 
ing  colors.  Units  that  can  move. 


operate  and  coimnunicate  well  in  a 
stressful  peacetime  deployment  are 
well  on  their  way  to  being  ready  for 
war. 

The  Future 

The  end  of  Operation  Fuerte 
Apoyo  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  It 
is  in  fact,  a  new  begiiming.  Hurri¬ 
cane  Mitch  energized  US  involve¬ 
ment  in  Central  America.  The  US 
govermnent  has  coimnitted  itself  to 
promoting  long-term  recovery  in  the 
region.  JTF  Aquila  set  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  will  continue  operations, 
albeit  with  different  units  and  com¬ 
manders,  from  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  in 
Honduras,  directing  US  National 
Guard  (NG)  and  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  (RC)  New  Horizons  projects, 
which  continue  reconstmcting  dam¬ 
aged  and  destroyed  roads,  schools, 
houses  and  providing  medical  and 
technical  assistance.  Over  24,000 
NG  and  RC  troops — 25  separate  NG 
and  RC  battalions — were  involved 
in  disaster  relief  operations  by  the 
end  of  FY  1999.  SOUTHCOMwill 
have  many  projects  for  years  to 
come,  providing  ample  opportunity 
to  strengthen  friendships  between 
the  United  States  and  Central 
American  countries.  Out  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Mitch  came  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance  and  foreign  policy  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  will  extend  into  the  21st 
Century.  MR 
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Land  Warfare:  21st-Century  Theory  and  Doctrine 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  D.  Hooker  Jr.,  US  Army 


For  the  fifth  time  in  20  years  the 
US  Army  is  rewriting  its  capstone 
doctrinal  mannal,  FM  100-5,  Opera¬ 
tions.  Today’s  Army  is  smaller, 
leaner,  more  technologically  capable 
bnt  also  more  fragile.  With  a  smaller 
force,  bnt  a  decisive  technological 
edge,  the  modem  Army’s  challenge 
is  to  achieve  the  nation’s  strategic 
objectives  rapidly  and  decisively 
withont  nsing  overpowering  mass 
and  fires. 

The  Army  mnst  make  the  right 
doctrinal  choices  for  tomorrow  in  a 
world  that  is  different  bnt  still  dan- 
gerons.  ft  needs  a  new  doctrine  and 
approach  to  joint  warfare  and  joint 
operations,  fn  the  air  and  at  sea,  US 
adversaries  caimot  compete,  bnt  onr 
land  forces  face  many  major  threats. 
Becanse  hnman  coirflicts  remain 
stmggles  for  land  and  its  popnla- 
tions  and  resonrces,  getting  the 
doctrine  of  land  warfare  right  is  as 
important  as  anything  the  Army  will 
do  in  the  next  generation 

Strategic  Challenge 

The  Army’s  strategic  postme  has 
evolved  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 
Today’s  Army  is  a  small,  high-tech, 
force-projection  Army  with  limited 
forward  presence.  To  defeat  poten¬ 
tial  opponents,  the  Army  is  stmc- 
tnred  to  deploy  rapidly  over  strate¬ 
gic  distances  to  condnct  joint  and 
combined  operations  with  other  ser¬ 
vices  and  allies.  US  national  strat¬ 
egy  reqnires  joint  doctrine  and  train¬ 
ing,  service  interoperabihty  and  high 
readiness  levels  to  achieve  credible 
deterrence,  decisive  victory  in  war 
and  snccess  in  military  operations 
other  than  war.  Om  declared  strat¬ 
egy  coimnits  ns  to  fighting  and  win¬ 
ning  two  major  theater  wars,  each 
ronghly  eqnivalent  to  the  Gnlf  War, 
which  conld  overlap. 

The  United  States  no  longer  faces 
a  hostile  snperpower  threatening  the 
nation’s  snrvival.  Bnt  the  Soviet 
Union’s  demise  has  bronght  a  retnm 


to  severe  regional  confiicts  gronnded 
in  age-old  rehgjons,  cnltural  and  eth¬ 
nic  emnities.  fn  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  Balkans,  snb-Saharan  Af¬ 
rica,  the  Middle  East  and  Sonthwest 
Asia,  the  collapse  of  bipolarity  has 
revived  and  enconraged  inter-  and 
intrastate  coirflicts.  fn  the  Korean 
Peninsnla  and  fran,  anthoritarian  re¬ 
gimes  preaching  hatred  of  the  west 
continne  to  threaten  om  allies  and 
interests. 

fn  some  ways,  the  Army’s  task  is 
now  harder.  While  all  the  services 
are  smaller,  the  Army  has  absorbed 
a  disproportionate  share  of  force  re¬ 
dactions  that  followed  the  Cold 
War ’s  end.  The  Army  lost  40  percent 
of  its  active  force  stmetme  and  is 
now  maimed  at  its  lowest  level  since 
before  World  War  ff.  This  loss  of 
mass  and  snpporting  infrastmetme 
is  accompanied  by  deep  ents  in  the 
Army’s  bndget.  The  Army  is  now 
less  able  to  face  powerful  regional 
opponents  with  traditional  methods. 

For  decades,  the  Army  fought 
with  overwhelming  firepower  and 
ample  logistics,  supported  by  domi¬ 
nant  air  and  naval  forces.  Army  doc¬ 
trine  emphasized  positional,  linear 
warfare.  Army  forces  maneuvered  to 
place  massed  firepower  on  the  en¬ 
emy.  This  approach  to  land  warfare 
proved  overwhelmingly  successful 
in  destroying  enemy  forces  in  the 
field.  However,  today’s  Army  lacks 
the  size,  mass  and  abundant  re¬ 
sources  to  wage  prolonged  posi¬ 
tional  warfare.  Clearly,  it  is  time  for 
a  bold  shift  in  how  we  apply  power 
to  win  on  land. 

Doctrine  and 
Theory's  Role 

What  is  doctrine?  The  common 
short  definition — “how  to  fighf  ’ — 
misses  the  cmcial  point  that  cam¬ 
paigns,  battles  and  engagements  are 
unique  events,  each  with  its  own 
context  and  circumstances.  The 
rigid  application  of  rules  or  formulae 


is  a  sme  road  to  disaster.  Tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  show  us 
how  to  fight.  Doctrine  shows  us 
“how  to  think”  about  fighting.  This 
distinction  is  the  first  step  to  under¬ 
standing  what  doctrine  is  and  why  it 
is  central  to  victory  in  battle.  Doc¬ 
trine  is  a  thought  process  for  solving 
problems  in  war.  The  basis  of  all 
doctrine  is  a  sound  theory  of  war. 

The  link  between  theory  and 
doctrine  is  fundamental — indeed,  in¬ 
escapable — because  theory  pro¬ 
vides  two  things  we  need  to  make 
decisions  in  war — a  mental  pichire 
of  the  battlefield  and  a  rational  expla¬ 
nation  of  why  and  how  things  on 
the  battlefield  interact.  Though  its 
events  might  seem  chaotic  and  ran¬ 
dom,  the  battlefield  does  have  its 
own  logic.  Things  happen  for  a  rea¬ 
son.  Reduced  to  its  basic  level,  that 
is  what  theory  does;  it  describes  re¬ 
ality  and  explains  how  and  why 
things  that  comprise  that  reality  in¬ 
teract  as  they  do. 

Taken  a  step  further,  a  theory  of 
war  is  a  system  of  ideas  that  explains 
the  dynamics  of  armed  conflict  and 
guides  decisionmakers  to  success  in 
war.  Theory  is  essential  to  under¬ 
standing  war  because  it  provides  a 
framework  for  understanding  the 
battlefield  and  solving  battlefield 
problems.  As  with  other  forms  of 
social  intercomse,  trends  or  related 
phenomena  in  the  realm  of  human 
conflict  continually  reem  throughout 
history. 

Theory  makes  sense  of  war’s  ap¬ 
parent  chaos  by  linking  threads  of 
continuity  to  m^e  a  coherent  whole. 
Without  theory,  doctrine  is  htfie  more 
than  a  random  collection  of  prin¬ 
ciples  or  truisms.  We  use  theory  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  human 
conflict  and  stmeture  the  way  we  or¬ 
ganize  forces,  frame  actions  and 
conduct  battlefield  operations.  Doc¬ 
trine  provides  the  link  between 
theory  and  practice. 

Of  course  no  theory  is  absolute. 
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portraying  warfare  with  perfect  clar¬ 
ity  and  its  ontcomes  as  perfectly  ra¬ 
tional.  That  is  why  theorists  who 
claim  to  predict  ontcomes  are  so  of¬ 
ten  wrong.  Theory  caimot  be  pre¬ 
dictive,  bnt  it  can  provide  the 
decisiomnaker  a  coherent  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  is  happening  and  what 
needs  to  happen.  Cmdely  pnt,  the 
80  percent  solntion  gained  by  apply¬ 
ing  sonnd  theory  to  battlefield  nn- 
derstanding  is  a  hnge  step  forward, 
considering  the  alternative. 

Om  deep,  rich  doctrinal  heritage 
has  been  a  major  somce  of  snccess 
in  war.  Nevertheless,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  skirted  the  role  of  theory  in  the 
attempt  to  formnlate,  pnblish  and 
apply  doctrine.  Althongh  the  Army 
has  a  theory  of  war,  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  it  has  avoided  the  deeper  qnes- 
tions  of  why  things  happen  as  they 
do  in  combat.  Given  the  immense  re- 
somces  the  Army  traditionally  has 
bronght  to  the  batdefield,  the  focns 
on  material  and  technical  aspects  of 
land  warfare  has  been  enongh  to 
prevail.  In  the  next  centnry,  this  ap¬ 
proach  might  prove  badly  ont  of 
place. 

Theories  of  War 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two 
theories  or  schools  of  thonght  abont 
how  armies  shonld  fight.  One  em¬ 
phasizes  firepower  and  mass  as  the 
centerpieces  of  combat  operations 
and  views  manenver  as  moving 
forces  for  positional  advantage  to 
deliver  massed  fires.  It  sees  the 
battlefield  as  essentially  linear,  an 
environment  that  can  be  ordered 
and  controlled.  Synchronization,  de¬ 
tailed  plaiming  and  coordination, 
centralized  command  and  control 
and  an  orientation  on  seizing  and 
controlling  terrain  featmes  are  hall¬ 
marks  of  this  “positionaf’  or  “me¬ 
thodical”  theory  of  warfare. 

Positional  theory  emphasizes  tech¬ 
nology  and  technical  solntions  to 
battlefield  problems.  In  positional 
warfare,  coimnanders  seek  to  achieve 
fire  snperiority  and  positional  advan¬ 
tage  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle  and 
destroy  his  forces.  Battles  and  en¬ 
gagements  are  valnable  opportnni- 
ties  to  wear  down  the  opponent. 
This  approach  is  well  snited  to  large. 


indnstrial  nations  with  the  wealth 
and  popnlation  to  field  and  snstain 
large  armies.  United  States  General 
U.S.  Grant,  French  Marshal  Joseph 
Jofire  and  British  Field  Marshal  Ber¬ 
nard  Montgomery  practiced  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  war.  With  able  practitio¬ 
ners  and  ample  resomces,  positional 
warfare  has  been  an  effective  basis 
for  doctrine  and  operations. 

An  alternative  theory  of  war  sees 
the  enemy’s  will  to  resist — not  his 
armies  or  the  terrain  he  holds — as 
the  fine  object.  Conceptnally,  ma¬ 
nenver  applies  strength  against  en¬ 
emy  wetness  to  cmsh  resistance 
rapidly  on  a  battlefield  dominated  by 
friction  and  coirfusion.  While  the 
force’s  size  is  always  important,  this 
alternative  theory  of  war  does  not 
reqnire  nnmericd  or  technological 
snperiority.  Instead,  leadership  and 
training  are  its  center  of  gravity.  It 
nses  firepower  to  create  conditions 
for  decisive  manenver,  not  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  enemy.  Speed,  operating 
tempo,  decentralized  coimnand  and 
control  and  a  strong  focns  on  the 
enemy,  not  terrain,  are  its  hallmarks. 

Sometimes  called  nonlinear  or 
manenver  warfare,  this  approach 
emphasizes  snrprise,  deception,  agil¬ 
ity  and  the  hnman  dimensions  of 
warfare.  It  rehes  less  on  detailed,  de¬ 
liberate  plaiming  and  synchroniza¬ 
tion  and  more  on  rapid  decision¬ 
making  based  on  commander’s 
intent.  Nations  who  are  nnmerically 
or  technologically  inferior  often  nse 
this  approach.  Confederate  General 
Nathan  B.  Forrest,  German  General 
Heinz  Gnderian  and  US  General 
George  S.  Patton  enjoyed  great  snc¬ 
cess  as  practitioners  of  this  mode  of 
warfare.  Becanse  today’s  US  mili¬ 
tary  is  smaller,  leaner  and  less  well 
resonrced,  and  becanse  Americans 
expect  rapid  snccess  at  low  cost, 
this  form  of  warfare  is  better  snited 
for  today’s  Army. 

Nations  at  war  sometimes  appear 
to  nse  featnres  from  both  schools. 
In  any  war,  some  forces  will  fight 
positional  or  linear  battles,  while  oth¬ 
ers  will  nse  movement  to  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  However,  all  nations  are 
inflnenced  by  and  base  their  doc¬ 
trines  of  land  warfare  on  one  general 
approach  or  the  other. 


In  modem  history,  the  French, 
British,  Rnssians  and  Americans 
have  stressed  positional  warfare,  de¬ 
liberate  decisionmaking  and  over¬ 
whelming  mass  as  the  keys  to  vic¬ 
tory.  The  Germans,  North  Viet¬ 
namese,  Chinese  and  Israelis — either 
ontnnmbered  or  inferior  in  fire¬ 
power — have  emphasized  finid  war¬ 
fare,  decentralized  decisiomnaking 
and  manenver.  Both  theories  offer 
coherent  explanations  of  how  ma¬ 
nenver,  fires,  leadership  and  mass 
shonld  relate  to  each  other  on  the 
batdefield.  Each  nation  relates  them 
in  different  ways  and  pmsnes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  vision  of  how  to  snbdne  the 
enemy. 

An  army’s  character  is  decisively 
iirflnenced  by  the  theory  of  war  it 
embraces.  Armies  carmot  switch  ca- 
snally  fiom  one  theory,  or  one  doc¬ 
trine,  to  another.  While  they  might 
fight  positionally  at  one  time  and 
place  and  emphasize  manenver  at 
another,  they  caimot  embrace  both 
philosophies  at  the  same  time  as  a 
basis  for  service  doctrine.  No  army 
can  embrace  both  centralized  and 
decentralized  command  and  control. 
No  army  can  simnltaneonsly  focns 
on  destmction  by  fire  and  disloca¬ 
tion  and  dismpfion  by  manenver. 
While  individnal  commanders  can 
sometimes  impose  their  visions  and 
views  of  warfare  on  their  commands 
by  sheer  force  of  personality  and 
will,  armies  as  a  whole  tend  to  fight 
according  to  one  style  of  warfare. 

Althongh  the  United  States  is  the 
sole  remaining  snperpower,  a  nnmber 
of  constraints  shape  the  way  it  fights 
as  a  land  power.  Some  constraints 
are  resonrce  driven;  others  resnlt 
from  insfitntional  history  and  culfiire. 
Therefore,  US  Army  warfighting  doc¬ 
trine: 

•  Mnst  be  broadly  compatible 
with  joint  doctrine  and  the  doctrine 
of  major  allies  and  coalition  partners. 

•  Mnst  be  based  on  a  force 
stmcfiire  and  resomce  level  that  can 
be  snstained  over  time;  that  is,  it 
mnst  not  depend  on  nnmerical  snpe¬ 
riority  or  massive  firepower  that 
might  or  might  not  be  available. 

•  Mnst  apply  to  all  levels  of 
armed  confiict  and  all  geographic  re¬ 
gions  in  which  the  Army  is  likely  to 
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fight. 

•  Must  maximize  opportunities 
for  a  rapid,  decisive  result  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost  in  casualties  and 
resources. 

•  Should  not  assume  it  will  have 
powerful  coalition  partners  or  secure 
lodgments. 

•  Should  assume  air  and  naval 
superiority. 

•  Should  exploit  the  US  techno¬ 
logical  edge  over  potential  enemies. 

•  Must  incorporate  asymmetric 
threats,  including  terrorism  and 
weapons  of  mass  destmction. 

\Mth  these  parameters  in  mind,  the 
Army  can  think  more  clearly  about 
firhne  attempts  to  refine  doctrine. 

Maneuver  Doctrine 

Although  the  Army  is  smaller  and 
leaner,  it  has  strengths  that  make  it 
the  most  agile  and  lethal  army  in  the 
world.  American  technology  is  un¬ 
matched,  and  US  air  and  naval  power 
guarantee  that  land  operations  will 
be  supported  by  strong  strategic  lo¬ 
gistics  and  overwhelming  air  and  na¬ 
val  fires.  The  quality  of  the  US  sol¬ 
dier  remains  high,  and  in  the  last  15 
years  the  Army  has  produced  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  success  and  rapid,  decisive 
victory. 

Despite  these  strengths,  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  Army’s  size  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  be  able  to  simulta¬ 
neously  conduct  two  major  regional 
wars  mean  that  traditional  reliance 
on  fires  and  mass  no  longer  applies. 
Lost  overseas  bases  and  a  wide 
range  of  possible  contingencies 
stretch  the  smaller  Army’s  capabili¬ 
ties  even  more.  Thus,  combat  doc¬ 
trine  must  rely  on  speed,  agility, 
shock  and  deception  to  avoid  en¬ 
emy  strengths  and  to  strike  enemy 
weaknesses. 

High-quality  leaders  and  soldiers, 
armed  with  superior  technology  and 
battlefield  iirformation,  provide  the 
ability  to  seize  and  hold  the  initiative 
even  without  superior  numbers.  By 
decisively  concentrating  these 
strengths  against  enemy  centers  of 
gravity,  we  can  destroy  the  enemy’s 
will  and  ability  to  resist  before  his 
main  forces  have  been  defeated.  In 
this  way,  the  Army  can  capitahze  on 


its  unique  strengths  to  prevail 
against  opponents  without  pro¬ 
tracted  combat  and  high  losses  in 
troops,  equipment  and  damage  to 
surrounding  areas. 

These  concepts  suggest  a  doctri¬ 
nal  thought  process  oriented  on  the 
enemy’s  will  to  resist,  not  his  means 
to  resist;  the  use  of  strength  against 
weakness,  not  strength  against 
strength;  decentralized  command, 
not  centrahzed  conunand;  and  use  of 
fires  to  support  decisive  maneuver, 
not  maneuver  to  position  massed 
fires.  Maneuver-based  doctrine 
stresses  a  rapid  decision  as  the  goal, 
with  speed,  focus  and  the  com¬ 
mander’s  intent  as  means  to  that  end. 
Positional  doctrine  stresses  the  de¬ 
stmction  of  the  enemy’s  main  body 
as  the  goal,  with  the  accumulation  of 
combat  power,  seizure  of  terrain  fea- 
hnes  and  emphasis  on  the  mission 
statement  as  means  to  the  end.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  is  strik¬ 
ing — and  for  good  reason.  Each  is 
based  on  a  strikingly  different  theory 
of  war. 

Maneuver-based  doctrine  relies 
on  flexible,  disciplined  and  decisive 
coimnanders  to  focus  combat  power 
against  weak  points.  In  today’s  op¬ 
erating  enviromnent,  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  combat  operations  is  to 
achieve  a  rapid  decision.  Everything 
else  the  Army  does  must  support 
this  central  aim.  Therefore,  doctrine 
must  preach — in  fact,  demand — 
maximum  initiative  at  all  levels,  oper¬ 
ating  within  the  framework  of  com¬ 
mander’s  intent. 

A  shift  from  doctrine  based  on  the 
theory  of  mass  to  one  based  on  the 
theory  of  maneuver  would  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  following  elements: 

•  Attacking  critical  enemy  vul¬ 
nerabilities  whose  loss  will  cause 
dislocation,  dismption  and  collapse 
of  an  opponent’s  capacity  to  resist. 

•  Establishing  a  focus  of  efibrt 
and  concentrating  decisive  combat 
power  against  these  vulnerabilities. 

•  Applying  friendly  strengths 
against  enemy  weaknesses  to  break 
the  enemy’s  will. 

•  Avoiding  force-on-force  cam¬ 
paigns,  battles  and  engagements 
that  cost  time,  consume  resources 


and  reduce  freedom  of  movement. 

•  Seizing  and  holding  the  initia¬ 
tive  at  all  times  through  rapid  offen¬ 
sive  action. 

•  Capturing  and  exploiting  battle¬ 
field  iirformation  and  denying  it  to 
the  enemy. 

Offensively,  maneuver  operations 
seek  first  to  attack  soft  targets — 
command  posts,  artillery  positions, 
logistic  support  areas — to  disrupt 
and  dislocate  the  enemy’s  defense. 
Direct  attacks  against  enemy  strong 
points  are  avoided.  Where  possible, 
the  enemy’s  air  defense  and  fire 
support  systems  are  suppressed  or 
neutralized  before  or  during  the 
direct-fire  battle.  Defensively,  ma¬ 
neuver  operations  hold  key  terrain 
with  static  forces  arrayed  in  depth 
and  attack  with  mobile  reserves  and 
counterattack  forces  to  stop,  dismpt 
and  destroy  the  attacker. 

These  concepts  provide  a  frame¬ 
work  for  building  combat  doctrine. 
More  than  at  any  time  since  1945, 
US  national  security  demands  an 
Army  that  can  deploy  quickly  and 
win  decisively  without  relying  on 
protracted  campaigns,  large  forces  or 
overwhelming  resources.  The  US 
brings  many  strengths  to  this  chal¬ 
lenge,  including  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy,  strong  leadership,  a  supportive 
democratic  society,  a  tradition  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world.  The  Army’s  combat  doctrine 
must  weld  these  together  to  create  a 
decisive  instrument  of  land  war¬ 
fare — a  21st-century  US  Army.  MR 
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NEO  Operations:  The  SETAF  Experience 

by  Lieutenant  General  Edward  P.  Smith,  US  Army  Pacific 


In  March  1997,  when  advancing 
rebels  in  Zaire  threatened  the  safety 
of  American  citizens  in  Kinshasa,  a 
joint  task  force  (JTF)  led  by  the 
Sonthern  Enropean  Task  Force 
(SETAF),  Vicenza,  Italy,  was  acti¬ 
vated.  Deployed  and  positioned  im¬ 
mediately  across  the  Congo  River 
from  Kinshasa,  the  task  force  vali¬ 
dated  the  need  for  a  trained  and 
ready  force  to  evacnate  noncomba¬ 
tants.  This  noncombatant  evacna- 
tion  order  (NEO)  by  US  Emopean 
Command  (EUCOM)  became  known 
as  Operation  Guardian  Retrieval. 

Other  conhngencies  and  the  many 
plaiming  and  training  events  since 
Guardian  Retrieval  helped  SETAF 
become  one  of  the  few  EUCOM  as¬ 
sets  that  can  rontinely  execnte  non- 
combatant  evacnation  operations. 
As  the  only  light  US  Army  conven¬ 
tional  nnit  in  Emope,  SETAF  regn- 
larly  trains  for  that  mission,  provid¬ 
ing  the  core  JTF  headqnarters  and 
an  Army  Force  (ARFOR)  gronnd 
maneuver  element. 

SETAF  has  recently  executed  a 
series  of  computer-assisted  exer¬ 
cises  (CAX)  and  freld  training  exer¬ 
cises  (FTX)  as  an  evacuation  force 
supporting  a  US  ambassador- 
ordered  noncombatant  evacuation. 
Actual  NEO  operations  validate  the 
need  for  speed  and  agility  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  plaiming  and  execution. 

SETAF’s  lundamental  NEO  prin¬ 
ciple  is  simple:  stay  ready.  This  is 
easy  to  say,  but  how  can  we  do  it? 
Cmrent  doctrine  touts  the  virtues  of 
adequately  preparing,  shaping  and 
responding  to  1^0  operations. 

Preparing 

Preparing  for  NEO  support  begins 
with  anticipating  requirements. 
SETAF  uses  normal  G2  intelligence 
somces;  the  civil  affairs  officer  uses 
extensive  links  to  open-source  re¬ 
gional  analyses  by  nongovernment 
organizations  (NGO),  private  organi¬ 
zations  (PVO),  United  Nahons  (UN) 
and  other  agencies;  and  the  public 
affairs  officer  scmtinizes  developing 
world  and  regional  affairs  and  condi¬ 


tions.  All  rely  heavily  on  automahon 
and  connectivity  with  various  infor¬ 
mation  somces  to  track  events  that 
might  involve  SETAF. 

SETAF  staff  planners  and  other 
service  haison  officers  regularly  meet 
and  review  plans  for  possible  NEOs 
in  the  live  to  seven  hot  spots  that 
SETAF  routinely  tracks.  This  head 
start  is  recorded  and  updated  on  se- 
cme  automation  templates  for  time- 
sensitive,  JTF  stand-up  plaiming. 

Unified  command  operations 
plans  (OPLAN)  or  contingency 
plans  must  always  be  supplemented 
with  current  operational  and  logistic 
course-of-action  options.  Com¬ 
pleted  off-the-shelf  OPLANs  are 
normally  dated  and  inflexible  and, 
therefore,  need  updating  for  use  in 
volahle  NEO  environments. 

SETAF  regularly  conducts  train¬ 
ing  on  using  informational  tem¬ 
plates.  Training  includes: 

•  Monthly  NEO  staff  planning 
drills. 

•  Twice-a-year  seminars  on  JTF 
operations  led  by  a  mobile  joint  train¬ 
ing  team  from  Atlantic  Command  or 
Fort  Leavenworth’s  Battle  Command 
Training  Program-Delta. 

•  An  annual  certifrcation  com¬ 
puter-assisted  exercise. 

•  Crisis-achon  plaiming  in  anhci- 
pation  of  possible  activation  as  a 
JTF  headquarters. 

Because  there  is  little  time  for 
crisis-action  planning  after  the  JTF 
activates,  the  organizations  EUCOM 
designates  as  potential  JTF  head¬ 
quarters  must  train  ahead.  This  re¬ 
quires  an  appreciation  of  the  unique 
value  a  JTF  headquarters  adds. 

Shaping 

Shaping  begins  and  ends  in  the 
JTF  headquarters.  The  initial  mis¬ 
sion  and  joint  froop-to-task  analyses 
are  the  early,  critical  condition¬ 
setting  steps  that  ensme  the  NEO’s 
success.  A  JTF  staff  shapes  the 
conditions  under  which  the  NEO  will 
be  executed  by  drilling  a  uniservice 
headquarters  and  its  augmentees  to 
consider  joint-force  capabilities,  ap¬ 


preciate  precise  information  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  NEO  area  battiespace  and 
leverage  all  other-service  augmenta¬ 
tion.  Shaping  also  includes: 

•  Tailoring  and  deploying  early 
the  correct  assessment  and 
requirement-validation  team  and 
decision-support  staff  after  arming 
them  with  state-of-the  art  automation 
and  reach-back  communications. 

•  Immediately  initiating  an  adap¬ 
tive,  proactive,  complementary  infor¬ 
mation  campaign  plan  to  create  as 
benign  an  environment  as  possible 
for  NEO  and  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  all  involved,  especially  the  sup¬ 
ported  ambassador  and  his  embassy 
country  team. 

•  Smoothly  deploying  the  right 
joint  force  package  at  the  right  time 
to  the  right  locations. 

•  Interfacing  effectively  with  al¬ 
lied  formations  executing  concurrent 
NEOs  as  well  as  with  international 
organizations,  NGOs,  PVOs  and 
host-nation  officials. 

•  Maintaining  ready  participant 
forces  from  different  services,  each 
trained,  disciplined,  focused  and 
clearly  informed  about  rules  of  en¬ 
gagement  and  execution  guidance. 

The  NEO  shaping  function  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  preparation  to  activate,  form, 
deploy  and  respond. 

Responding 

Depending  on  in-place  systems 
and  simple  repetitious  training, 
SETAF  response  is  a  function  of  in¬ 
tegrated  and  synchronic  joint  sys¬ 
tems,  including  force  protection, 
movement  control,  targeting,  logis¬ 
tics  and  intelligence. 

During  Operation  Guardian  Re¬ 
trieval,  a  SETAF-led  JTF  prepared 
to  respond  to  an  anticipated  NEO  in 
Western  Zaire.  Condition  shaping 
was  effective  because  the  SETAF 
training  program  and  standing  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  enabled  the  quick 
formation  and  deployment  of  initial 
forces.  The  JTF’s  mere  presence 
and  evacuation  capabilities  stabi¬ 
lized  the  situation.  These  initial  JTF 
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enabling  forces,  inclnding  tactical 
airlift  control  elements,  planning 
headqnarters  and  assessment  teams 
resnlted  in: 

•  A  positive  reception  of  US  mili¬ 
tary  forces  by  military  and  political 
officials. 

•  A  minimnm,  forward-response 
force  footprint. 

•  A  US-initiated  cooperation  ef¬ 
fort  involving  other  international 
forces  preparing  for  NEO. 

•  ftoper  nse  of  iirformation  tools 
to  snstain  a  NEO  nnder  nonhostile 
conditions. 

SETAE  learned  in  snbseqnent 
NEO  preparations  the  danger  of 
plaiming  to  nse  one  JTF  nnder  per¬ 
missive  conditions  then  nsing  an¬ 
other  when  conditions  changed 
ftom  nncertain  to  hostile.  Snch  a 
coimnand  and  control  shift  is  ftanght 
with  problems  that  can  contribnte  to 
failme.  The  obvions  hazards  of  in¬ 
serting  a  new  JTF  into  nncertain  or 


hostile  conditions  worsen  when 
added  to  the  lost  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  embassy  and  the  initial 
JTF. 

This  mid-stream  JTF  exchange  of¬ 
ten  occnrs  when  attempting  to  re¬ 
spond  “on  the  cheap,”  sending  mini¬ 
mnm  forces  to  rednce  political, 
military  and  economic  costs,  and  of¬ 
ten  remaining  within  an  imprecise 
“force  cap.”  This  approach  violates 
the  principles  of  war  and  operations 
other  than  war.  It  wonld  be  more 
logical  to  organize,  eqnip  and  train 
joint  forces  to  execnte  two  NEO  op¬ 
tions:  emergency  evacnation  and 
deliberate  evacnation. 

Emergency  evacnation  is  a  short- 
notice,  high-risk  operation  nsing  the 
most  highly  deployable,  special  op¬ 
erations  forces  available.  Deliberate 
evacnation  can  be  large,  small  or 
complicated.  Its  defining  character¬ 
istic  is  that  there  is  ample  time  to  tai¬ 
lor  and  train  a  force  and  prepare  for 


the  move. 

Responding  effectively  to  a  NEO 
reqnires  the  same  resomces  as  dm- 
ing  preparation  and  shaping.  Steady 
coimnitment  to  readiness  training  is 
the  key.  SETAE  has  learned  how  to 
prepare,  shape  and  respond  to 
NEOs  and  gears  its  normal  garrison 
operations  and  systems  to  ensnre 
speed  and  agility  in  all  functions. 
MR 
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Task  Force  Eagle  and  the  Battle  of  the  Buses 

by  Brigadier  General  David  L.  Grange,  US  Army,  Retired 


fn  September  1997,  Task  Force 
(TF)  Eagle’s  1st  lirfantry  Division 
was  wrapping  up  eight  months  of 
peace-enforcement  operations  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  delay  order  ftom  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Force  (SFOR)  headquarters. 
This  operation  was  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a  delay  during  com¬ 
bat,  but  it  had  no  established  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  (TIP)  for 
peace  support  operations  (PSO). 

Multi-National  Division-North 
(MND-N) — ^TF  Eagle — received  the 
delay  mission  to  buy  time  for  Multi- 
National  Division-Southwest  (MND- 
SW),  which  was  stabilizing  a  danger¬ 
ous  politicaFpolice  coirflict  in  Banja 
Luka,  Republic  of  Srpska  (VRS),  the 
government  seat  of  elected  VRS 
President  Biljana  Plavsic. 

The  Delay  Begins 

The  Pale,  VRS,  shadow  govern¬ 
ment,  headed  by  Serb  leader 
Momcilo  Krajisnik,  plaimed  an  ag¬ 
gressive  demonstration  with  a  “rent- 
a-mob”  to  upstage  a  political  rally 


sponsored  by  the  legal  govermnent. 
Reliable  intelligence,  coirfirmed  by 
eyes-on  information  sources,  re¬ 
ported  that  ftom  500  to  1,000  Serbs 
armed  with  clubs,  rocks  and  liquor 
were  boarding  buses  near  Pale. 
Krajisnik,  already  in  Banja  Luka  with 
his  henchmen  and  special  police,  or¬ 
chestrated  local  belligerents’  activi¬ 
ties.  Political  leaders  and  SFOR 
coimnanders  were  concerned  that 
the  fragile  Plavsic  government  could 
not  withstand  an  onslaught  of  ma¬ 
nipulative,  drunken  Pale  Serbs.  The 
MND-SW  coimnander  had  the  re¬ 
somces  to  control  the  situation  if  TF 
Eagle  could  delay  the  Serb  masses 
until  the  rally  ended.  When  the  de¬ 
lay  ftagmentmy  order  to  MND-N  ar¬ 
rived,  the  task  force  quickly  refo¬ 
cused  forces  conducting  other  PSO. 
However,  some  coalition  forces  re¬ 
quired  prompting  to  react  with  the 
necessary  speed. 

Between  20  and  40  Serb  buses 
were  moving  north  out  of  the  French 
sector  (MND-SE)  into  the  MND-N 
area  of  operations  (AOR).  Initial  or¬ 


ders  were  to  take  “some  time”  with 
the  inspection,  checking  all  buses, 
searching  and  coirfiscating  weap¬ 
ons,  then  allowing  the  buses  to 
move  on.  Since  Pale-controlled  me¬ 
dia  had  painted  the  Serb’s  actions  as 
a  “peaceful  political  rally,”  the 
coimnander’s  intent  was  to  maintain 
legitimacy  and  prevent  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  supporting  one  political 
group  over  another. 

Almost  every  bus  contained  20- 
to  40-year-old  men  who  were  drunk, 
aggressive  and  determined  to  get  to 
Banja  Luka  quickly.  The  buses, 
driven  by  drunken  drivers,  moved  at 
excessive  speeds,  usually  in  loosely 
organized  convoys  of  from  5  to  15 
vehicles.  This  dangerous  situation 
threatened  the  small-unit  leaders  and 
soldiers  occupying  hastily  con- 
stmcted  roadblocks. 

Support  Requirements 

Because  the  buses  could  not  tran¬ 
sit  Bosnian-Croat  Federation  terri¬ 
tory,  the  Serbs  had  to  remain  within 
Srpska,  which  forced  them  through 
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checkpoints  at  Zvomik,  Brcko  and 
Modrica.  Also,  many  roads  were 
not  condncive  to  bns  traffic.  These 
factors  allowed  time  for  a  qnick  in¬ 
telligence  assessment  that  helped 
US  forces  take  advantage  of  the  ter¬ 
rain  and  lines  of  conunnnications  and 
establish  snpport  reqnirements: 

•  Delay  the  Pale  Serbs  in  the 
AORnntil  1800. 

•  Maintain  continnons  contact 
with  the  bnses. 

•  Wear  down  the  bnses’  drivers 
and  occnpants. 

•  Establish  no-penetration  lines 
for  certain  periods,  then  if  necessary, 
stop  all  movement. 

•  Avoid  decisive  engagement 
and  adhere  to  mles  of  engagement 
except  as  a  last  resort. 

•  Establish  centralized  control 
with  decentralized  operations. 

•  Condnct  positive  handoff  of 
bnses  between  coalition  sectors. 

•  Maximize  nse  of  terrain  and 
obstacles. 

•  Set  np  hasty  roadblocks  and 
strengthen  them  as  time  permitted. 

•  Mask  tactical  intent  to  the  Serb 
popnlation  thronghont  the  AOR. 

•  Plan  for  nonlethal  means  of 
crowd  control. 

•  Provide  prompt,  accnrate  re¬ 
porting  nsing  control  measnres, 
phase  line  crossings,  passing  check¬ 
points,  occnpying  battle  positions 
and  “engagements.” 

•  Establish  both  a  mechanized 
and  an  air-assanlt  reserve. 

•  Avoid  establishing  positions 
in  large  towns  to  make  it  harder  for 
the  Serbs  to  mass  crowds. 

Delay  Tactics 

Sonthern-sector  positions  were 
the  hardest  to  establish  qnickly  be- 
canse  of  troop  movement  times  and 
the  need  to  erect  hasty  roadblocks. 
This  sector,  from  Monnt  Zep  north 
to  Zvornik,  was  nnder  TF  1-41 
Infantry ’s  coimnand,  which  managed 
to  establish  several  snccesstul  road¬ 
blocks  near  Zvomik.  Althonghsome 
bnses  bypassed  these  positions  ns¬ 
ing  secondary  rontes,  they  were 
stopped  at  the  major  TF  1-41  road¬ 
block  jnst  sonth  of  the  Rnssian  sec¬ 
tor.  Some  US  forces  experienced  dif- 
ficnlt  and  tense  sitnations;  Serbs 
exited  the  bnses  and  attempted  to 
remove  the  obstacles  and  overmn 


the  position,  bnt  US  nnits  main¬ 
tained  discipline  and  staved  off  the 
“attacking”  Serbs. 

US  nnits  delayed  the  increasing 
nnmber  of  bnses  by  condncting 
lengthy  inspections.  They  also  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  self-proclaimed  lead¬ 
ers — inclnding  the  Zvomik  police 
chief — then  allowed  bnses  to  pro¬ 
ceed  behind  slow-moving  SFOR  ve¬ 
hicles  that  took  np  most  of  the  road¬ 
way. 

Once  the  bnses  entered  the  Rns¬ 
sian  AOR,  they  were  again  stopped, 
bnt  only  for  a  short  time.  The  40- 
bns  convoy  picked  np  speed  be¬ 
tween  Bijeljina — ^the  last  major  town 
in  the  Rnssian  sector — and  Brcko — 
the  first  major  town  in  the  US  sector. 
As  the  Serbs  moved  north  into  the 
Posavina  Corridor,  local  bnses  with 
preplaimed  reiirforcements  joined 
them.  The  deternuned  Serbs  were 
massing  forces — now  inclnding  75 
bnses — and  picking  np  momentnm. 

The  next  major  roadblock  net¬ 
work,  jnst  west  of  Brcko,  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  large,  hostile  crowds  from  as¬ 
sembling  that  conld  pnt  US  soldiers 
into  a  mob  predicament.  1-77 Ar¬ 

mor  aggressively  delayed  ontside 
Brcko,  handling  several  heated  en- 
connters  with  dmnken  and  belliger¬ 
ent  Serbs.  The  Serbs  were  weaken¬ 
ing,  however.  They  were  tired, 
hnngry  and  begiiming  to  snccnmb 
to  the  hot  September  day. 

In  the  Posavina  Corridor,  US  nnits 
took  advantage  of  available  prepara¬ 
tion  time  to  develop  a  strong  series 
of  integrated  positions  snpported 
by  tanks  and  armored  persoimel  car¬ 
riers.  AH-64  Apache  hehcopters  and 
a  Predator  aerid  observation  vehicle 
provided  constant  reports  on  the 
bnses’  progress  and  picked  np 
bnses  that  bypassed  delay  positions 
by  nsing  secondary  roads  and  trails. 
Time  and  again,  Serb  bns  drivers 
took  50-passenger  bnses  onto  roads 
previonsly  thonght  impassable.  At 
times,  SFOR  raced  Serbs  to  critical 
crossroads  to  cnt  off  bnses  that  had 
penetrated  phase  lines. 

Civilian  traffic  nungling  with  the 
bnses  soon  jammed  the  road  net¬ 
work,  adding  to  the  nnmber  of  in¬ 
creasingly  agitated  and  angry  Serbs. 
Some  international  organization  and 
nongovernment  organization  ve¬ 
hicles  canght  in  the  traffic  became 


the  focns  of  Serb  wrath  and  were 
overtmned — one  even  set  on  fire. 
US  soldiers  moved  in  qnickly  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  civilians. 

The  Serbs  began  to  nse  a  tactic 
that  cansed  an  irmnediate  problem  for 
high-mobihty,  mnltipnrpose,  wheeled 
vehicle  (HMMWVj-monnted  road¬ 
block  elements:  they  wonld  nnload 
np  to  10  bnses — abont  500  people — 
at  a  roadblock  and  simply  overmn 
the  small,  isolated  gronp  of  soldiers. 
A  force-protection  issne  arose  when 
reiirforcing  mechaiuzed  nnits  conld 
not  get  to  US  troops  withont  harm¬ 
ing  civilians.  Linknps  always  oc- 
cnrredbnt  were  tennons,  demonsttat- 
ing  again  jrmior  leaders’  and  troops’ 
comage,  jndgment  and  discipline. 

When  the  Serbs  enconntered 
roadblocks  reiirforced  with  tracked 
vehicles,  it  was  mnch  harder  for 
them  to  overwhelm  US  soldiers.  The 
tracked  vehicles  stopped  all  vehicle 
traffic  while  dismonnted  soldiers 
controlled  the  mobs — an  increas¬ 
ingly  difficnlt  and  dangerons  foot- 
soldier  task.  Ultimately,  becanse  of 
the  many  secondary  roads  and  trails, 
penetrations  and  bypasses  oc- 
cnrred. 

Hehcopters  proved  to  be  a  vain- 
able  asset  in  the  delay.  AH-64 
Apaches  reported  and  recorded  on 
video  any  Serbs  who  brandished 
weapons.  Knowing  that  the  bnses 
would  be  searched  at  all  roadblocks, 
the  Serbs  soon  began  to  use  pri¬ 
vately  owned  vehicles  (POVs)  to 
precede  the  buses.  Once  the  buses 
stopped,  individuals  in  the  POVs 
would  take  weapons  from  car  trunks 
and  distribute  them  to  bus  occu¬ 
pants.  Roadblock  positions  were 
warned  of  possible  firefights,  and 
video  still  frames  from  the  Apaches 
were  later  used  as  evidence  of  a  le¬ 
thal  mob  moving  on  Banja  Luka,  add¬ 
ing  further  credibility  to  peace- 
eirforcement  activities  and  tactics 
that  day. 

UH-60  Black  Hawks  were  critical 
to  outmaneuvering  the  Serbs,  who 
were  coirfined  to  the  clogged  road 
network.  US  units  used  the  air- 
assault  reserve  on  one  occasion  to 
land,  break  through  to  and  reiirforce 
a  smrounded  roadblock  maimed  by 
an  armored  cavalry  regiment 
HMMWV  element  that  did  not  have 
enough  dismounted  soldiers  to  con- 
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trol  the  crowd  it  faced.  In  another 
case,  a  UH-60  delivered  nonlethal 
agents  and  crowd-control  eqnipment 
to  a  nnit  facing  a  rapidly  deteriorat¬ 
ing  sitnation.  Althongh  the  problem 
was  resolved  and  the  eqnipment 
was  not  needed,  the  US  troops’  over¬ 
whelming  mobility  was  crihcal  to  snc- 
cess. 

As  the  bnses  approached  the 
bonndary  between  TF  1-77  and  the 
Norwegian-Polish  (NORDPOL) 
AOR,  US  forces  contained  the  mobs 
throngh  complex  negotiations  that 
inclnded  blnfihng  dmnken  mob  lead¬ 
ers  and  involving  local  police  and 
mayors.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
crowd  was  worn  down  by  the  series 
of  coirfrontations.  TF  1-77  was  able 
to  maintain  presence  nntil  dark.  The 
final  no-penetration  line,  to  be  en¬ 
forced  nntil  2000,  was  jnst  short  of 
the  NORDPOL  AOR  bonndary, 
where  the  delay  was  handed  off  to 
the  MND-N  force. 

The  Outcome 

If  the  bnses  had  regained  momen- 
tnm  before  2000,  snipers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  shoot  bns  tires.  This 
proved  nnnecessary.  Overzealons 
bns  drivers,  trying  to  pass  other 
bnses  in  the  opposing  traffic  lane, 
created  a  massive  roadblock  and 
Serb-on-Serb  arguments  began  every¬ 


where.  When  the  arguments  were 
over  and  the  buses  finally  sorted 
out,  it  was  well  past  2000.  Even 
though  Serb  mobs  rolled  burning 
tires  into  roadblocks  and  used  other 
bypass  techniques,  the  NORDPOL 
brigade  delayed  them  until  2200. 
However,  most  of  the  highly  intoxi¬ 
cated  Serbs  simply  fell  asleep  on  the 
buses. 

Initial  orders  had  been  to  delay 
until  1800.  The  mission  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  success  with  far-reaching 
implications;  TF  Eagle  delayed  the 
buses  an  additional  4  horns.  That 
night,  CNN  televised  to  the  world 
Krajisnik’s  public  disgrace.  He 
never  received  his  expected  “army  of 
thugs”  and  was  forced  to  leave  Banja 
Luka.  Plavsic  remained  in  ofirce  and, 
in  fact  was  bolstered  by  events.  The 
well-disciplined  soldiers  of  TF  Eagle 
did  not  fire  a  shot,  and  no  one  was 
seriously  injured. 

Leaders  and  soldiers  developed 
outstanding  TTPs  and  followed 
doctrine  on  delay  operations  as  writ¬ 
ten  in  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
71-3,  The  Armored  and  Mechanized 
Infantry  Brigade,  modified  accord¬ 
ing  to  mission,  enemy,  troops,  terrain 
and  time  for  PSO.  This  doctrine  car¬ 
ried  the  day,  for  the  TF  Eagle  sol¬ 
diers,  buttressed  by  the  efforts  of 
coalition  partners,  quickly  adapted 


the  tenets  of  delay  operations  to 
PSO  conditions  and  standards.  The 
operation  followed  the  same  sage 
principles  chronicled  for  warfighting 
conditions  and  standards  in  FM  71- 
3 — delay  with  the  fewest  troops 
possible,  retain  the  initiative,  main¬ 
tain  flexibility  and  protect  the  troops. 
The  principles  remained  constant, 
but  the  techniques  differed.  This 
great  versatility — adapting  war¬ 
fighting  principles  to  PSO  quickly 
and  with  ease — ^validated  the  great 
capabilities  of  courageous,  well- 
trained  US  Army  soldiers  offer  to  the 
ever-changing  global  situation.  MR 
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The  Bonus  March:  A  Forgotten  Stain 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bryon  Greenwald,  US  Army 


The  Depression-era  Bonus  March 
on  Washington  by  World  War  I  vet¬ 
erans  resulted  from  a  lame  congres¬ 
sional  attempt  to  provide  them  a  pen¬ 
sion.  In  1924,  over  President  Calvin 
Coolidge’s  veto.  Congress  passed 
the  World  War  Veterans  Act  that 
gave  each  veteran  an  “adjusted  com¬ 
pensation  certificate.”  The  certifi¬ 
cates  amounted  to  endowment  life 
insurance  redeemable  in  1945.  Con¬ 
gress  “adjusted”  the  value  of  each 
certificate  based  on  the  length  of 
time  each  man  had  spent  in  service 
during  World  War  I.  On  redemption. 


the  average  benefit  equaled  about 

$1,000.' 

Veterans  who  returned  to  civilian 
life  found  their  economic  well-being 
shattered  a  decade  later  by  the  Great 
Depression’s  harsh  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  As  unemployment  soared  to 
25  percent  by  1932  and  banks  failed 
by  the  hundreds,  veterans  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  Americans  were  soon 
out  of  work,  out  of  money  and 
struggling  to  survive. - 

In  193 1,  Congress  moved  to  alle¬ 
viate  some  of  the  veterans’  suffering. 
Ctyer  President  Herbert  Hoover’s 


veto.  Congress  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Veterans  Act  of  1924  and 
authorized  veterans  to  borrow  up  to 
half  the  value  of  their  adjusted  com¬ 
pensation  certificate.  In  early  1925, 
Texas  Congressman  Wright  Patman 
proposed  a  bill  that  would  have  au¬ 
thorized  iimnediate  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  bonus  to  veterans. 

Hoover  opposed  the  bill,  fearing 
that  if  he  gave  in  to  the  veterans 
movement  other  organizations’  simi¬ 
lar  demands  would  eventually  break 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Hoover  be¬ 
lieved  that  giving  money  to  the 
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veterans  would  encourage  social 
welfare  advocates,  who  he  felt  were 
seeking  to  demolish  any  remaining 
“barriers  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
support  in  our  people.”’  Despite 
Hoover’s  opposition,  the  House 
passed  the  measure  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate  for  a  vote. 

To  influence  the  ongoing  con¬ 
gressional  debate,  thousands  of  vet¬ 
erans  journeyed  to  Washington 
from  all  over  the  country  during  the 
spring  and  early  suimner  of  1932. 
Unemployed  caimery  worker  Walter 
W.  Waters  and  a  small  group  of  Or¬ 
egon  veterans  began  the  movement 
and  initiated  what  would  become  the 
national  Bonus  March. 

Press  coverage  of  the  Oregonians’ 
phght  soon  brought  like-minded,  un¬ 
employed  veterans  to  Washington 
from  all  over  the  country,  usually 
traveling  free  of  charge,  thanks  to 
sympathetic  freight  and  passenger 
train  operators.  By  mid-July,  esti¬ 
mates  numbered  the  force  at  20,000 
men.'* 

Some  men  and  their  families 
camped  in  hastily  erected  shanties 
and  lean-tos  in  abandoned  and  par¬ 
tially  demohshed  buildings  on  Peim- 
sylvania  Avenue.  The  largest 
“town” — Camp  Marks — was  just 
across  the  Anacostia  River.  The 
camp’s  name  honored  the  kindly 
coimnander  of  the  neighboring  1 1th 
Precinct,  Police  Captain  S.J.  Marks. 

The  Participants 

Of  the  fom  major  groups  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Bonus  March,  the  Bo¬ 
nus  Expeditionary  Force  (BEF)  was 
the  largest.  The  BEF,  led  by  Waters, 
was  a  disciplined,  organized,  law- 
abiding  group  of  veterans  as¬ 
sembled  from  across  the  country. 
The  BEF  kept  order  within  its  ranks 
and  even  published  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  The  BEF  News.  BEF  mem¬ 
bers  had  not  traveled  to  Washington 
to  break  laws  or  foment  umest;  they 
simply  wanted  to  petition  Congress 
for  relief  from  the  Depression’s  ef¬ 
fects. 

Although  largely  noncoimnunist, 
the  BEF  did  have  a  few  Coimnunist 
Parly  members.  Their  small  but  vo¬ 
cal  presence  eventually  created  a 
negative  image  and  heavily  iirflu- 
enced  Hoover’s  and  Army  Chief  of 


Staff  Douglas  MacArthur’s  opin¬ 
ions.  In  late  June,  after  the  Senate 
defeated  Patman’s  Bonus  Bill,  Wa¬ 
ters  added  to  the  BEF’s  negative  im¬ 
age  when  he  openly  hinted  at  creat¬ 
ing  a  mihtant  sociahst  force  called  the 
“Khaki  Shirts”  to  fight  against  the 
“sordid  scheme  of  special  privi¬ 
lege.’” 

MacArthm  was  suspicious  of  the 
BEF’s  motives.  His  suspicion  came 
from  his  visceral  hatred  of  coimnu- 
nism,  which  had  been  bolstered  by 
a  series  of  incidents  initiated  by  radi¬ 
cal  groups  dating  to  the  1919-1920 
Red  Scare.  Although  the  violence 
that  rocked  America  during  the  Red 
Scare  had  subsided  with  time  and 
growing  economic  prosperity,  the 
Depression  reawakened  the  fear  of 
radical  movements.  Several  radical 
outbmsts  in  Washington  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  seven  months  before 
the  Bonus  March  only  exacerbated 
MacArthm ’s  skepticism. 

To  coirfirm  his  suspicions,  Mac¬ 
Arthm  cabled  the  nine  Corps  Area 
Coimnanders  and  asked  for  reports 
on  BEF  communist  elements.  The 
commanders  concluded  that  no  evi¬ 
dence  pointed  toward  a  Red- 
controlled  uprising.  Major  General 
Malin  Craig,  who  succeeded  Mac¬ 
Arthm  as  Chief  of  Staff,  replied  that 
mmchers  from  his  mea  were  fervent 
anticoimnunists. 

MacArthm  mdently  believed  that 
the  Bonus  Mmch  was  a  coimnunist 
vehicle  for  inciting  revolution.  He 
reinforced  Washington’s  Army  gm- 
rison,  began  special  antiriot  training 
at  nemby  Fort  Myer,  ordered  tanks 
lubricated  and  brought  several  ex¬ 
perimental  vehicles  from  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground.  He  also  cmeftilly 
reviewed  a  revised  version  of  the 
Army’s  “White  Plan”  for  quelling 
civil  disturbances  in  Washington. 
The  White  Plan’s  key  to  restoring 
order  was  using  tern  gas  to  disrupt 
rioters  and,  as  MacArthm  hinted, 
possibly  “more  drastic  action” 
against  “the  Reds”  after  “giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  noncommunist 
veterans  to  disperse.”'^ 

Hoover  was  growing  increasingly 
despondent  over  his  inability  to  end 
the  Depression.  However,  he  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  handouts  for  the 


Bonus  Marchers.  The  frequent  dis- 
tmbances  forced  him  into  seclusion. 
He  made  fewer  public  appemances, 
increased  the  number  of  White 
House  guards  and  padlocked  the 
White  House  gates. 

In  summer  1932,  amid  the  growing 
suffering,  suspicion  and  insecmity 
that  enveloped  Washington,  Police 
Superintendent  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Pelham  Glassford  stood 
out  in  his  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
BEF’s  distress  and  poverty.  Glass- 
ford  was  an  intelhgent  charming  man 
and  had  been  a  World  War  1  briga¬ 
dier.  He  empathized  with  the  veter¬ 
ans’  plight  believing  they  should  be 
treated  with  compassion  but  en- 
comaged  to  retmn  home.  To  that 
end,  Glassford  sohcited  donations  of 
shelter,  food,  clothing  and  money  on 
the  veterans’  behalf.  For  a  time,  he 
even  managed  the  BEF’s  finances 
and  gave  them  $1,000  for  food  and 
supplies. 

As  the  primary  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  BEF  and  the  administra¬ 
tion,  Glassford  tried  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation  and  diffuse  the 
Bonus  Marchers  without  resorting 
to  force.’  But,  Glassford’s  superiors, 
the  DC  Commissioners,  saw  him  as 
being  “soft”  on  the  Bonus  March¬ 
ers.  At  the  peak  of  the  crisis,  they  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  improperly  handling 
the  eviction  of  veterans  from  the 
abandoned  buildings  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Avenue. 

An  Ignominious  End 

After  a  series  of  meetings  on  27 
July  1932  between  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  War  Patrick  Hmley,  MacArthm, 
Mitchell,  and  the  DC  Commission¬ 
ers,  the  BEF  was  given  an  ulhmatum: 
vacate  the  abandoned  buildings. 
Hoover  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
planned  demolition  of  the  buildings 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  or¬ 
dered  the  DC  Commissioners  to 
have  Glassford  and  the  police  evict 
any  veterans  from  the  sfructmes  by 
the  next  morning.* 

Initially,  the  eviction  went 
smoothly.  Around  noon,  however, 
BEF  members  gathered  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  where  the  evictions 
were  taking  place.  In  response, 
Glassford  called  for  all  the  pohcemen 
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in  Washington  to  report  to  the 
scene.  By  early  afternoon  the  con¬ 
frontation  tnmed  bloody  as  veterans 
began  hnrling  bricks  at  police. 
Glassford  ordered  the  DC  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  stop  the  evictions  for  the 
day  to  allow  tempers  to  cool. 

Glassford  told  the  coimnissioners 
that  the  Army  might  be  needed, 
shonld  the  eviction  continne.  The 
commissioners  interpreted  Glass- 
ford’s  warning  as  an  admission  that 
the  police  conld  not  handle  the  sitn- 
ation  and  that  afternoon  appealed  to 
Hoover  for  federal  troops.  Hoover 
agreed  and  called  MacArthnr.  After 
receiving  what  amonnted  to  a  presi¬ 
dential  warning  order,  MacArthm 
ordered  an  Army  contingent  to  as¬ 
semble  at  the  Ellipse  near  the  White 
Honse.  As  the  coirflict  worsened,  a 
policeman  accidentally  shot  and 
mortally  wonnded  a  veteran  while 
trying  to  evict  him.  At  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  the  Secretary  of  War  or¬ 
dered  MacArthm  to  “proceed  inrnie- 
diately  to  the  scene  of  disorder.  .  .  . 
Snrronnd  the  affected  area  and  clear 
it  withont  delay. . . .  Use  all  hnman- 
ity  consistent  with  the  dne  execn- 
tion  of  this  order.”^ 

By  late  afternoon,  MacArthm  led 
the  Army  contingent — one  iirfantry 
battalion,  one  horse  cavalry  sqnad- 
ron,  and  one  tank  platoon — down 
Penns\'lvania  Avenne.  Using  great 
qnantihes  of  tear  gas  to  ftnsh  ont  the 
veterans  and  horse  cavalry  to  intimi¬ 
date  them,  the  Army  qnickly  clemed 
the  mea  and  began  to  herd  the  vet¬ 
erans  toward  the  Anacostia  River 
and  Camp  Marks.  Aronnd  dnsk, 
MacArthnr  stopped  to  rest  and  feed 
the  soldiers.  He  ordered  Glassford 
to  warn  any  veterans  remaining  at 
Camp  Mmks  that  the  Army  was  ap¬ 
proaching  and  to  evacnate  the  mea. 
As  the  troops  neared  Anacostia 
Bridge,  Hmley  twice  sent  messen¬ 
gers  to  MacArthm,  telhng  him  that 
Hoover  did  not  want  the  veterans 
pmsned  across  the  Anacostia  River. 
Major  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
MacArthm’s  aide,  later  noted  that 
MacArthm  hemd  neither  message. 
Eisenhower  wrote  that  MacArthnr 
claimed  to  be  “too  bnsy  and  did  not 
want  either  himself  or  his  staff  both¬ 
ered  by  people  coming  down  and 


pretending  to  bring  orders.”'” 

Nem  midnight,  as  veterans  began 
to  set  fire  to  the  tents  they  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  National  Gnard, 
troops  crossed  the  river  and  entered 
Camp  Mmks.  Abont  two  thonsand 
stragglers  assembled  at  the  camp’s 
sonth  end,  bnt  tear  gas  grenades 
forced  them  to  disperse.  Two  horns 
after  midnight,  the  camp  was  qniet 
and  troops  bivonacked  for  the  night. 
Gnmds  were  posted  and  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  searchlights  swept  back  and 
forth  to  illnminate  the  area." 
MacArthm’s  appment  snccess  mnst 
have  made  Hoover  forget  his  emlier 
instrnctions  becanse  his  staff  in¬ 
formed  reporters  that  “the  “Presi¬ 
dent  [was]  pleased.” 

The  Aftermath 

limnediate  reaction  to  the  Bonns 
Mmcher’s  eviction  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  snpportive.  Several  newspa¬ 
pers  headlined  stories  endorsing  the 
evichon,  calling  the  mmchers  “a  riff¬ 
raff  mob,”  the  “assanlt  on  police  nn- 
jnstrfied”  and  the  “President  fully 
justified.”"  Officially,  Hoover  justi¬ 
fied  the  use  of  federal  troops  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  “put  an  end  to  [the]  rioting 
and  defiance  of  civil  authority  [and] 
restore  order.”*''  Seitior  Hoover  ad- 
miitistration  members  claimed  the 
BEE  consisted  of  “criminal,  commu- 
itist  and  nonveteran  elements”  and 
was  a  “polyglot  mob  of  tramps  and 
hoodlums,  with  a  generous  sprin¬ 
kling  of  communist  agitators.”'^ 
MacArthnr  claimed  the  Bonus 
Marchers  were  a  “bad-looking 
mob .  . .  animated  by  the  essence  of 
revolution.”"’ 

In  reality,  hmdly  any  crintinals  or 
commmusts  were  among  the  BEK 
Ninety-fom  percent  were  bonafide 
veterans  and  few  had  ever  coimnit- 
ted  a  crime  of  consequence.  They 
were  neither  commmusts  aitimated 
by  revolution  nor  fascists  looking  to 
overthrow  the  government.  They 
were  simply  average,  hard-luck 
Americans  exercising  their  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  assemble  and  petition 
the  govermnent.  Once  these  facts 
came  to  light,  public  support  for  the 
eviction  declined  precipitously.  The 
Washington  News  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters,  90  percent  of  which 


criticized  the  admiiustration’s  han- 
dhng  of  the  BEF.*’ 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the 
Hoover  Admiiustration,  newspaper 
editorials  criticized  both  the  Army 
and  its  chief  of  staff.  Incomplete  re¬ 
porting  led  to  chmges  that  the  Army 
had  used  excessive  force.  Unlike  the 
admiiustration,  however,  the  Army 
was  Imgely  free  from  blame.  Al¬ 
though  a  few  mmchers  were  injmed 
and  one  infant  died  from  inhaling 
tern  gas,  the  Army  acted  with  im¬ 
mense  restraint.  The  Army  em¬ 
ployed  tanks  and  horse  cavdry  to 
intimidate  the  mmchers  and  opened 
2,000  tern  gas  canisters  to  disperse 
crowds,  but  troops  did  not  fire  a 
single  shot.  Despite  the  Army’s 
care  to  “use  all  humanity  consistenf  ’ 
with  its  mission,  stories  and  pictiires 
in  the  press  highlighted  the 
eviction’s  impact  on  the  veterans  and 
their  families  and  played  on  public 
sympathy  for  the  homeless  and  un¬ 
employed. 

Criticism  of  MacArthm  was  much 
more  accurate.  He  had  seriously 
misjudged  the  BEF’s  nature  and 
overstepped  his  authority  in  order¬ 
ing  the  Army  across  the  Anacostia 
Bridge.  The  combined  weight  of 
these  criticisms  led  to  a  decline  in 
public  bust  and  the  Army’s  populm 
image. 

The  Forgotten  Stain 

Today  the  Bonus  Mmch  is  Imgely 
a  forgotten  incident.  Using  the 
Army  to  quell  civil  distmbances  runs 
counter  to  traditional  notions  about 
the  use  of  military  force.  This  atti¬ 
tude  continues  despite  both  the 
Army’s  long  history  of  such  roles 
and  the  mission’s  recent  codification 
in  the  Army’s  operations  other  than 
wm  (OOTW)  doctrine."'  During  the 
Bonus  Mmch  the  Army  turned  on  its 
own  unemployed  veterans  who  had 
served  the  country  with  honor  and 
were  only  exercising  their  rights  as 
Americans.  Major  George  S.  Patton, 
executive  officer  for  the  participating 
cavalry  squadron,  evicted  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  life  in  France  dm- 
ing  World  Wm  1.'” 

MacArthm’s  conduct  evokes  im¬ 
ages  of  the  Army  acting  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  duly  constituted  au¬ 
thority.  While  this  controversy 
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falls  far  short  of  threatening  US 
civil-mihtary  relations,  it  nevertheless 
reminds  ns  of  MacArthnr’s  more 
snbstantial  and  chastening  coirflict 
with  his  civilian  president  dnring  the 
Korean  War.-”  Even  MacArthm’s 
biographer,  D.  Clayton  James,  char¬ 
acterized  the  chief  of  staff’s  efforts 
dnring  the  Bonns  March  as  the 
prodnct  of  “overzealons  determina¬ 
tion  and  reckless  impnlsiveness.”-' 

The  Bonus  March 
as  OOTW 

An  analysis  of  the  Bonns  March 
nsing  the  OOTW  principles  in  FM 
100-5,  Operations,  leads  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclnsions  abont  what  the 
Army  did  well  and  where  it  per¬ 
formed  poorly. -- 

Unity  of  effort.  Federal  troops 
and  Washington  police  worked  well 
together.  Once  Hoover  ordered 
troops  to  the  scene,  Glassford  con¬ 
ferred  tfeqnently  with  MacArthm  to 
avoid  dnplication  of  effort.  The  po¬ 
lice  and  the  Army  divided  tactical 
missions  and  snpported  each  other 
thronghont  the  operation. 

Security.  The  Army  maintained 
tight  secmity  thronghont  the  evic¬ 
tion  and  never  allowed  the  veterans 
to  acqnire  an  nnexpected  advantage. 
Despite  the  likelihood  of  injnry  dnr¬ 
ing  the  operation,  only  12  soldiers 
were  wonnded — fonr  %  bricks  and 
eight  by  their  own  tear  gas. 

Restraint.  The  Army  exercised 
remarkable  restraint  in  evicting  the 
Bonns  Marchers.  The  troops  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  mles  of  engagement 
and  employed  weapons  and  tactics 
well-snited  for  crowd  control  and 
civil  distmbances. 

Objective  Hoover  did  not  clearly 
define  what  he  wanted  MacArthnr 
to  do,  an  error  MacArthm  nsed  to 
full  advantage.  His  actions  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Anacostia  Bridge  withont 
clear  orders  to  do  so  reflect  the  nag¬ 
ging  problem  contemporary  com¬ 
manders  face  in  defining  end  states 
and  operational  parameters  in 
OOTW.  MacArthm’s  predilection 
to  paint  the  BEF  as  a  commnnist- 
inspired  vehicle  for  inciting  revoln- 
tion  combined  with  the  ambignons 
gnidance  he  received  fiom  Hmley  to 
create  a  version  of  “mission  creep.” 


Hmley’s  “area”  consisted  of  the 
abandoned  bnildings  on  Peimsylva- 
nia  Avenne.  MacArthnr’s  “area” 
was  the  nation’s  capital.  Ironically, 
the  mission  creep  did  not  occm  be- 
canse  civilian  leaders  altered  their 
objectives  in  the  middle  of  the  opera¬ 
tion;  it  resnlted  from  MacArthnr’s 
selective  interpretation  of  ambign¬ 
ons  mission  orders  to  snit  his  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas. 

Legitimacy.  Althongh  no  one 
qnestioned  Hoover’s  right  to  govern 
the  nation  or  maintain  order  in  the 
capital,  his  bnngling  of  the  Bonns 
Mmch  cost  his  administration  and 
the  Army  popnlm  legitimacy.  The 
administration,  abetted  by  rabid  anti- 
commnnists,  serionsly  misjndged 
the  BEF’s  intent  and  ignored 
Glassford’s  pleas  for  firm  bnt  com¬ 
passionate  treatment.  Panic-stricken 
and  gripped  by  the  fern  of  a  Conrnin- 
nist  revolntion,  the  administration 
had  become  detached  fiom  the  Great 
Depression’s  pandemic  poverty  and 
snffering.  Becanse  Hoover’s  admin¬ 
istration  lost  tonch  with  the  coimnon 
man’s  plight,  its  actions  were  inap¬ 
propriate  for  the  sitnation.  As  the 
agent  charged  with  carrying  ont 
Hoover’s  orders,  the  Army  also  fell 
victim  to  the  backlash. 

Lessons  Learned 

Perhaps  the  most  important  les¬ 
son  of  the  Bonns  March  is  the  need 
to  nnderstand  how  nsing  force  in 
civil  distmbances  can  affect  popnlar 
attitndes  toward  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  mihtary.  Military  lead¬ 
ers  mnst  have  clearly  defined,  geo¬ 
graphically  delineated,  decisive  and 
attainable  objectives  before  they  be¬ 
gin  an  operation  to  restore  pnblic 
order.  With  these  objectives  in 
hand,  coimnanders  mnst  then  deter¬ 
mine  operational  parameters.  With¬ 
ont  snch  specificity,  mission  creep 
can  occm  and  increase  the  potential 
for  a  loss  of  popnlm  and  political  le¬ 
gitimacy. 

In  an  era  of  nncertainty  abont  the 
military’s  firtme  role,  the  Army  can 
ill-afford  to  perform  poorly  in  OOTW 
and  fiitter  away  the  tmst  it  cnrrently 
enjoys.  The  Army  mnst  nnderstand 
its  history,  monitor  popnlm  percep¬ 
tions  of  mihtary  force  and  ensme 


that  today’s  force  is  properly  trained, 
eqnipped  and  commanded.  Readi¬ 
ness  inclndes  the  ability  to  snpport 
civil  anthorities  in  times  of  crisis 
withont  sacrificing  the  American 
people’s  respect.  MR 
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Battle  Command:  Bradley  and  Ridgway 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Jordan,  US  Army 


In  recognizing  that  the  opera¬ 
tional  level  of  war  provides  the  vital 
linkage  between  national  and  theater 
strategic  direction  and  the  tactical 
employment  of  forces,  cnrrent  Army 
doctrine  identifies  several  key  plan¬ 
ning  tasks  for  operational-level  com¬ 
manders: 

•  Shape  the  military  environ¬ 
ment. 

•  Set  the  conditions  for  decisive 
resnlts  or  victory. 

•  Identify  the  military  operations 
that  will  achieve  the  desired  military 
end  state. 

•  Snpport  the  campaign  with  op¬ 
erational  intents,  concepts  and  ob¬ 
jectives. 

•  Respond  to  continnally  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.' 

These  tasks  constitnte  “the  art  of 
motivating  and  directing  soldiers  and 
their  leaders  into  action  to  accom¬ 
plish  missions.”- 

Aside  from  plaiming  responsibih- 
ties,  how  do  corps  or  higher  com¬ 
manders  affect  the  tactical  level? 
What  role  do  they  play,  and  how 
mnch  diSerence  do  they  make  in  tac¬ 
tical  battles? 

In  late  1944,  US  Army  General 
Omar  Bradley,  commander  of  the 
largest  Army  Gronp  in  the  Enropean 
Theater,  noticed  a  weakening  of  the 
vannted  German  war  machine.  US 
Army  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  broad-lfont  gronnd  and  stra¬ 
tegic  air  campaign  was  working.  De¬ 
spite  devastating  Alhed  losses  dnring 
the  bitter  Hnertgen  Forest  fighting, 
Bradley  and  other  senior  coimnand- 
ers  believed  the  Germans  were  reel¬ 
ing  from  the  repeated  Alhed  Rnssian 
harmnering.  In  losing  the  eqnivalent 
manpower  of  five  divisions  a  week, 
German  defenses  were  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point.  By  late  fall,  the 
intelligence  coimnnnity  and  Bradley, 
Eisenhower  and  Enghsh  General  Ber¬ 
nard  Montgomery  believed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  lacked  the  capabilities  to  con- 


dnct  anything  beyond  local  connter- 
attacks.  In  the  Allies’  view,  the  Ger¬ 
man  breaking  point  was  irmninent.' 

As  winter  approached,  Bradley 
agreed  with  Eisenhower’s  decision 
to  maintain  pressnre  on  Adolph 
Hitler’s  beleagnered  Wehrmacht.* 
However,  the  iron  laws  of  logistics 
combined  with  limited  iirfantry  re¬ 
placements  forced  Bradley’s  plan¬ 
ners  to  economize  in  order  to  bnild 
np  snfficient  combat  power  to  sns- 
tain  an  offensive.^  With  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  concnrrence,  Bradley  made 
the  “calcnlated  risk”  to  nse  the  88- 
mile  Ardeimes  Forest  sector  as  a  re- 
constitntion  and  training  gronnd  for 
First  Army’s  tired,  green  divisions.^ 

Bradley  relied  heavily  on  British 
ULTRA  intelligence  intercepts  to 
coirfirm  his  predisposed  attitnde  re¬ 
garding  the  ^rman  offensive  threat. 
He  believed  the  combat  power  he 
wonld  gain  throngh  the  disposition 
of  forces  in  the  Ardeimes  was  worth 
the  risk.’  Reasoning  that  nothing  of 
strategic  valne  lay  in  the  region,  Bra¬ 
dley  convinced  US  Army  Lientenant 
General  Troy  Middleton,  VIII  Corps 
commander,  that  even  if  the  Germans 
did  attack,  the  Allies’  mobility  ad¬ 
vantage  wonld  enable  a  rapid  defeat 
of  any  penetration.*' 

At  a  7  December  1944  strategic 
planning  conference  with  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  Maastricht,  Netherlands, 
Bradley  received  permission  to  con- 
dnct  limited  offensives  nsing  the 
First  and  Third  Armies."  Designed 
to  set  the  conditions  for  a  major  of¬ 
fensive  aimed  at  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  early  1945,  these  operations 
fiilfilled  Eisenhower’s  desire  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  German  Army  and  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 

In  early  December,  Lientenant 
General  Matthew  Ridgway,  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  commander,  was  not 
thinking  abont  a  possible  German 
offensive  throngh  the  Ardennes. 
With  his  headqnarters  split  between 


England  and  France,  Ridgway’s  first 
concern  was  to  refit  and  train  sol¬ 
diers  to  replace  the  high  nnmber  of 
casnalties  his  two  crack  divisions, 
the  82d  and  101st,  had  snstained  in 
the  ill-fated  Arnhem  Campaign. " 

The  Assault 

On  16  December  1944,  the  German 
Army  for  the  third  time  in  30  years 
lannched  a  major  gronnd  assanlt 
throngh  the  Ardennes’  forested 
trails.  Focnsing  on  Antwerp  as  his 
strategic  objective.  Hitler  plaimed  to 
encircle  and  destroy  Alhed  forces 
north  of  the  line  of  Bastogne-Bms- 
sels  and  Antwerp.'’  Beginning  with 
a  thnnderons  30-minnte  artillery 
preparation  along  the  attack  zone, 
three  German  armies  began  the  at¬ 
tack  against  nnsnspecting  Allied 
forces.'’ 

Althongh  initially  shocked,  US 
troops  fonght  back  stnbbornly  to 
check  the  massive  German  assanlt. 
All  along  the  front,  German  nnits 
failed  to  meet  their  initial  assanlt  ob¬ 
jectives  and  time  fines.  Major  excep¬ 
tions  were  mnltiple  penetrations 
along  the  US  VIII  Corps  Ifont,  the 
most  serions  occnrring  between  V 
and  Vm  Corps  in  the  Losheim  Gap. 

Bradley  was  slow  to  grasp  the 
enormity  of  the  German  attack.  For 
almost  a  day,  he  believed  that  Ger¬ 
man  Field  Marshal  Karl  Rndolf  Gerd 
von  Rnndstedt,  the  senior  German 
commander  in  the  West,  had  merely 
lannched  a  spoiling  attack  to  throw 
off  US  Army  General  George  S. 
Patton’s  offensive  in  the  Saar  re¬ 
gion.'’  Bradley  later  commented: 
“The  other  fellow  knows  that  if  he’s 
to  hold  ont  mnch  longer  he  mnst 
lighten  the  pressme  that  Patton  has 
bniltnp  against  him  in  the  Saar.  If  by 
coming  throngh  the  Ardennes  he 
can  force  ns  to  pnll  Patton’s  troops 
ont  of  the  Saar  and  throw  them 
against  his  connterofifensive,  he  will 
get  what  he’s  alter.  And  that’s  jnst  a 
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little  more  time.”'*’ 

The  Defense 

Eisenhower  did  not  agree  with 
Bradley’s  assessment.'’  After  a 
tense  night  sifting  throngh  coirfus- 
ing  sitnahon  reports,  the  two  officers 
decided  on  the  immediate  defensive 
strategy — hold  the  north  and  sonth 
shonlders  of  the  penetration,  block 
the  msh  west  by  holding  the  road 
hnbs  of  St.  Vith  and  Bastogne  and 
prepare  strong  defenses  along  the 
Mense  River.'* 

Eisenhower  instmcted  Bradley  to 
send  the  10th  Armored  Division  from 
the  sonth  and  the  7th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  from  the  north  toward  the  flanks 
of  the  attack.'®  Bradley  was  to  alert 
his  coimnanders  to  free  np  any  re¬ 
serves  for  nse  in  the  Ardennes  area. 
Finally,  Eisenhower  decided  to  com¬ 
mit  the  Snpreme  Headqnarters  Alhed 
Expeditionary  Force  (SHAEF)  re¬ 
serve,  Ridgway’s  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps,  minns  the  1 7th  Airborne  Di¬ 
vision,  to  bolster  the  critical  points  at 
St.  Vith  and  Bastogne.’” 

By  dawn  the  next  morning  Ridg- 
way  was  on  his  way  to  link  np  with 
the  82d  and  lOIst,  establishing  his 
forward  command  post  at  Werbo- 
mont.  He  coordinated  with  US 
Army  Major  General  James  Gavin, 
coimnander  of  the  82d  Airborne  Di¬ 


vision,  met  with  US  Army  General 
Conrtney  Hodges,  commander  of 
First  Army,  then  began  directing 
nnits  to  the  front  lines.’' 

Ridgway’s  achons  were  primarily 
limited  to  moving  troops  to  penetra- 
hon  points,  sizing  np  the  tactical  sitn- 
ation  and  establishing  a  cohesive 
defense.  By  20  December,  his  force 
had  grown  considerably.  Elements 
incinded  the  30th  Iirfantry  Division, 
major  elements  of  the  3d  Armored 
Division  and  all  the  forces  in  St.  Vith, 
incinding  remnants  of  several  other 
divisions.” 

Command  Styles 

Althongh  he  was  a  corps  com¬ 
mander,  Ridgway  believed  a  leader’s 
place  on  the  battlefield  was  forward. 
Unconcerned  that  his  XVIII  Air¬ 
borne  Corps  headqnarters  staff  had 
never  before  been  in  combat,  Ridg¬ 
way  immediately  delegated  many 
dnties  to  his  chief  of  staff  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  moving  aronnd  the 
battlefield.  He  believed  being  for¬ 
ward  with  the  troops  enabled  nnit 
commanders  to  know  him  and  his 
thinking.  He  felt  this  helped  him  hs- 
ten  to  problems,  sense  what  the 
troops  were  np  against  and  interact 
with  small-nnit  leaders.”  Finally,  and 
perhaps  more  significant,  he  felt  he 


conid  better  assess  his  snbordinate 
leaders’  achons  while  nnder  extreme 
condihons. 

While  Ridgway  was  involved 
from  the  onset  in  shaping  the  battle, 
Bradley  took  a  standoff  approach. 
At  a  critical  planning  conference  at 
Verdnn  on  19  December,  he  “mostly 
observed  .  .  .  saying  little  and  offer¬ 
ing  nothing.”’''  His  stnbbom  refiisal 
to  relocate  his  fonvard  command 
post  from  Lnxembonrg  to  a  more 
central  location  limited  him  to  tele¬ 
phone  commnnicatton.  Despite  the 
sitnatton’s  serionsness,  he  did  not 
visit  front-line  nnits  and  command¬ 
ers.’^ 

Bradley’s  pnzzling  behavior  did 
not  go  nnnoticed  by  Eisenhower. 
With  German  penetrations  threaten¬ 
ing  to  sever  key  commnnication 
nodes,  Eisenhower  and  the  SHAEF 
staff  began  to  have  reservations 
abont  Bradley’s  capacity  to  com¬ 
mand  and  control  the  actions  of  the 
First  Third  and  Ninth  Armies.’'’  A 
day  after  the  Verdnn  conference, 
Eisenhower  acted  on  his  misgivings. 
He  connterattacked  with  the  Third 
Army  while  continning  the  defense. 
He  gave  Montgomery  command  of 
the  First  and  Ninth  Armies.”  Brad¬ 
ley  was  rednced  to  being  an  inter¬ 
ested  spectator  at  the  battle’s  most 
critical  time.’*  Patton’s  Third  Army 
reqnired  little  assistance  from  Brad¬ 
ley,  and  Montgomery  and  the  I2th 
Army  Gronp  staff  were  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  defense  against 
the  German  attack.’® 

After  deploying  the  82d  Division, 
the  newly  attached  30th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  and  major  elements  of  the  3d 
Armored  Division,  by  the  evening  of 
20  December,  Ridgway  was  able  to 
establish  a  thin  bnt  viable  defense 
along  the  northern  shonider  and  in 
front  of  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army  as  it 
aimed  for  the  Mense  River.’”  With 
their  sector  spanning  from  25  to  85 
miles,  Ridgway’s  forces  engaged 
three  German  Corps.” 

At  St.  Vith,  the  sitnation  was 
worsening  as  thrown-together,  ont- 
nnmbered  US  forces  desperately 
battled  the  Germans.  By  21-22  De¬ 
cember,  the  sitnation  in  St.  Vith  had 
become  critical.”  Despite  the  troops’ 
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gallant  efforts,  the  Germans  were 
prevailing.  Conclnding  that  a  con- 
tinned  defense  was  hopeless  and  re¬ 
alizing  the  difficnlty  of  execnting  a 
withdrawal  nnder  pressnre,  Ridgway 
made  his  way  forward  for  a  person^ 
assessment.” 

He  was  not  pleased.  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Alan  Jones,  commander  of  the 
106th  Division,  was  located  to  the 
rear  and  largely  had  relinqnished  his 
role.  Ridgway  iimnediately  relieved 
Jones  and  pnt  the  troops  nnder  the 
7th  Armored  Division’s  coimnand.” 

Over  the  next  few  days,  Ridgway 
continned  to  deal  with  critical  sitna- 
tions  throngh  np-front  leadership. 
Ridgway’s  forces  repeatedly  re- 
pnlsed  the  attackers  despite  their 
advantages  in  nnmbers  of  troops 
and  snperior  eqnipment.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  even  as  he  reassnred 
Montgomery  and  Hodges  his  lines 
wonld  hold,  the  Germans  achieved  a 
penetration.”  Ridgway  qnickly  con¬ 
vinced  the  Army  coimnander  to  re¬ 
lease  his  reserve.  Within  24  honrs 
he  connterattacked  and  regained  the 
lost  gronnd.”  By  26  December, 
Ridgrvay’s  efforts  paid  off.  The  Ger¬ 
man  attack  in  his  sector  came  to  a 
halt. 

Lessons  Learned 

What  can  we  learn  abont  the  op¬ 
erational  coimnander’s  impact  at  the 
tactical  level?  As  the  12th  Army 
Gronp  coimnander  of  3 1  divisions, 
Bradley  was  in  a  far  better  position 
to  inflnence  operations  and  manen- 
ver  than  was  Ridgway,  who  was  a 
new  corps  commander  trying  to  re¬ 
fit  and  train  a  force  in  theater  re¬ 
serve.  However,  Bradley  played  a 
minor  role  and  actnally  contribnted 
litde  to  the  battle’s  ontcome;  Ridg¬ 
way  contribnted  a  great  deal. 

In  their  book  Military  Misfor¬ 
tunes:  The  Anatomy  of  Failure  in 
War,  Eliot  Cohen  and  John  Gooch 
identify  three  basic  sorts  of  military- 
operations  failmes:  failme  to  antici¬ 
pate,  failme  to  learn  and  failme  to 
adapt.”  Failme  to  anticipate  is  the 
inability  to  foresee  and  take  appro¬ 
priate  measmes  to  deal  with  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Failme  to  learn  snggests  an  in¬ 
ability  to  gain  nnderstanding  and 
experience.  Failme  to  adapt  is  the 


inability  to  react  or  cope  with  nn- 
folding  events.  Given  the  fm-reach- 
ing  impact  of  mistakes  at  the  opera¬ 
tional  level,  one  can  easily  see  how 
conseqnences  can  be  amplified. 

Bradley’s  12th  Army  Gronp’s  in¬ 
ability  to  correctly  assess  German 
preparahons,  intentions  and  capabili¬ 
ties  before  the  Ardennes  offensive 
illnstrates  a  failme  to  anticipate.” 
While  Bradley  was  not  the  only  se¬ 
nior  commander  snrprised  by  the 
strength  of  the  German  attack,  he 
was  clneless  as  to  the  enemy’s  tme 
intentions.  In  a  bmtally  candid  per¬ 
sonal  assessment,  Bradley  later 
wrote:  “In  the  face  of  this  astonish¬ 
ing  German  bnildnp,  I  had  greatly 
nnderestimated  the  enemy’s  offen¬ 
sive  capabilities.  ...  We  conld  not 
believe  he  possessed  snfficient  re- 
somces  for  a  strategic  offensive.”” 

Bradley’s  failme  to  anhcipate  Ger¬ 
man  intenhons  nndermined  his  deci¬ 
sion-making  appmatns.  This  led  to 
his  risky  disposition  of  forces  in  the 
Ardennes,  contribnted  to  his  relnc- 
tance  to  form  an  nncommitted  Army 
Gronp  reserve  and  was  why  he  did 
not  pnblish  and  distribnte  contin¬ 
gency  plans.''”  Convinced  that  the 
Ardennes  had  no  strategic  valne, 
Bradley  beheved  the  Germans  wonld 
not  nse  the  ronte  as  an  operational 
avenne  of  approach.  He  also  be¬ 
heved  a  major  offensive  wonld  ex¬ 
ceed  German  capabihties.  By  design, 
he  hmited  his  own  flexibility. 

In  retrospect,  Bradley  was  more 
right  than  wrong  in  regard  to  German 
capabihties.  However,  his  decision 
to  take  risks  withont  developing  ad- 
eqnate  contingency  plans  tremen- 
donsfy  strained  the  rickety  scaffold¬ 
ing  of  his  decision-making  stmctme 
and  set  conditions  the  Germans 
conld  exploit. 

Bradley  was  also  slow  to  adapt. 
Once  the  attack  began,  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  signs  of  a  major  offen¬ 
sive.  Had  Eisenhower  not  committed 
the  7th  and  10th  Armored  Divisions, 
the  defenders  of  St.  Vith  or  Bastogne 
hardly  conld  have  contained  the  Ger¬ 
man  pnsh. 

As  the  batde  progressed,  Bradley’s 
inflnence  increasingly  waned.  The 
record  is  silent  abont  his  contribn- 
tions  at  the  critical  19  December 


Verdnn  meeting.  It  seems  he  relied  on 
Patton  and  Eisenhower  to  determine 
the  Third  Army’s  role.  Following  the 
similm  pattern  of  battle  command  he 
demonstrated  in  the  disastrons 
Hnertgen  Campaign,  Bradley  did  not 
visit  his  commanders  or  view  the 
fighting  from  a  more  forward  loca¬ 
tion.  However  pecuhar  it  might  seem 
in  light  of  his  otherwise  impeccable 
military  credentials,  Bradley’s  battle 
command  before  and  dnring  the 
Battle  of  the  Bnlge  is  wanting.  The 
Bnlge  was  not  Bradley’s  finest  honr.'" 

In  contrast,  Ridgway’s  practice  of 
battle  command  helped  him  play  a 
significant  role  dnring  the  bnlge.  He 
organized  what  became  an  extremely 
snccessfiil  defense  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  Sixth  Panzer  Army’s  main  ef¬ 
fort.  Thronghont  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  sector,  Ridgway’s  tongh  com¬ 
mand  style  and  forward  presence 
helped  stiffen  the  resolve  of  nn- 
steady  troops  and  commanders.  His 
nncompromising,  aggressive  de¬ 
fense  not  only  prevented  a  rant,  it 
also  provided  the  fulcrum  for  Patton’s 
counterattack  and  the  following 
counteroffensive.  In  retrospect, 
Eisenhower’s  decision  to  deploy  his 
strategic  reserve  early  in  the  stmggle 
was  correct.  One  can  only  wonder 
what  the  outcome  would  have  been 
had  Ridgway  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
XVin  Airborne  Corps  not  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  stmggle. 

While  campaigns  are  primarily 
won  or  lost  at  the  tactical  level,  op¬ 
erational-level  leaders’  plans  and  de¬ 
cisions  create  the  conditions  for  tac¬ 
tical  success  or  failme.  Operational 
commanders  exert  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  moral  domain  of  com¬ 
bat  through  personal  example,  lead¬ 
ership  and  more  significant,  by 
making  correct  decisions  based  on  a 
realistic  view  of  the  battlefield. 

Bradley’s  acceptance  of  projected 
enemy  capabihties  and  his  failme  to 
develop  flexible  reserves  and  contin¬ 
gency  plans  established  conditions 
for  disaster.  His  reluctance  to  adapt 
could  have  resulted  in  collapse  had 
Eisenhower  not  stepped  in.  By  over¬ 
ruling  Bradley’s  desire  to  continue 
with  the  plaimed  offensive,  Eisen¬ 
hower  narrowly  averted  a  debacle. 
He  sent  two  armored  divisions  to 
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shore  up  the  penetration  and  com¬ 
mitted  Ridgway’s  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  to  the  theater.  Once  the  de¬ 
fense  was  established,  Eisenhower 
counterattacked  with  Patton’s  Third 
Army.  Ridgrvay’s  personal  irrfluence 
and  tachcal  skill  helped  galvanize  US 
response  and  stiffened  a  disintegrat¬ 
ing  situation.  Although  the  overall 
victory  in  the  Bulge  was  because  of 
the  fighting  spirit  of  thousands  of 
gallant  soldiers,  clearly  Eisenhower 
and  Ridgway  played  their  parts  su¬ 
perbly. 

Implications 

This  study  suggests  at  least  three 
implications  for  leaders.  Although 
emerging  technologies  hold  great 
promise,  they  caimot  completely  lift 
the  fog  of  war  to  reveal  everything 
we  need  to  know  about  a  potential 
enemy.  Despite  the  Allies’  over¬ 
whelming  advantage  from  ULTRA 
intelligence,  the  Germans’  ability  to 
limit  electronic  signal  traffic  and  their 
excellent  deception  effort  proved  to 
be  low-tech  combat  multipliers  that 
helped  them  conduct  successftilly  a 
major  attack  that  many  believed  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  capabilities. 

Despite  technological  improve¬ 
ments,  strategic  surprise  is  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  possible.  Future  an¬ 
tagonists  will  find  countermeasmes 
and  asymmetric  means  to  circum¬ 
vent  conventional  and  technological 
superiority.'*-  Skillful  staff  plaiming 
helped  the  Germans  conduct  an  of¬ 
fensive  during  a  weather  pattern  that 
grounded  the  US  forces’  tremendous 
air  capability.  By  keenly  studying 
the  Allied  order  of  battle  and  force 
dispositions,  the  Germans  selected 
the  weakest  point  along  a  Ifont  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  long.  Failing  to  ex¬ 
pect  no  less  from  firture  opponents 
invites  disaster. 

The  allme  of  emerging  technol¬ 
ogy  increasingly  entices  coimnand- 
ers  at  all  levels  to  remain  in  head¬ 
quarters  that  offer  sophisticated 
intelligence  and  communications 
links.  Over  time,  this  practice  could 
degrade  the  time-honored  forward 
battle  coimnand  style  Ridgway  exem¬ 
plified.  We  ignore  this  mdimentary 
lesson  at  om  own  peril.'*’ 
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Commanders  who  tether  them¬ 
selves  to  a  command  post  run  the 
risk  of  developing  a  distorted  view  of 
the  battlefield  and  of  dismpting  the 
dialogue  and  interaction  that  allow 
subordinate  coimnanders’  perspec¬ 
tives  to  surface.'*'*  This  loss  could 
lead  senior  coimnanders  to  resurrect 
the  dangerous  practice  of  bypassing 
echelons  of  command  and  issuing 
instmctions  directly  to  subordinates 
several  echelons  below.  While  the 
convenience  of  a  rearward  command 
post  might  offer  a  commander  greater 
communication  capabilities,  it  pre¬ 
cludes  his  capacity  to  influence  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  all — ^the  moral  domain. 

While  technology  might  provide 
a  clearer  battle  pichne  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  it  caimot  convey  a  soldier’s  feel¬ 
ings  of  battle.  Fntme  leaders  will  be 
well  served  to  recall  Patton’s  admon¬ 
ishment  that  “wars  may  be  fonght 
with  weapons,  bnt  they  are  won  by 
men.  ...  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  follow  and  the  man  who  leads 
that  gains  the  victory.”'*’  As  long  as 
warfare  continnes,  effective  battle 
command  mnst  inclnde  a  perspec¬ 
tive  from  the  fiont.  MR 
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The  Marshall  Mission: 

A  Peacekeeping  Mission  that  Failed 

by  Andrew  Birtle 


Peacekeeping  has  recently  be¬ 
come  a  central  role  for  the  US  Army, 
bnt  it  is  not  a  new  mission.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  Army  condncted  a 
tmce-enforcement  effort  in  China  and 
still  feels  repercnssions  from  that 
failed  effort.  The  Marshall  Mission 
story  illnstrates  the  challenges  and 
perils  inherent  in  peacekeeping  op¬ 
erations. 

China 

China  was  a  broken  nation  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Its  long  travail 
had  begnn  in  1927  when  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Nationalist  Kno- 
mintang  (KMT)  party  lannched  a 
campaign  to  exterminate  Mao  Ze¬ 
dong’s  Chinese  Commnnist  Party 
(CCP).  Chiang  gained  the  npper 
hand  in  the  long,  bitter  coirflict,  bnt 
the  1937  Japanese  invasion  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  join  Mao  in  an  nneasy 
alliance.  For  seven  years,  Chiang 
and  Mao  fonght  the  Japanese — and 
occasionally  each  other — mindful 
that  some  day  they  would  again 
square  off  in  the  stmggle  to  decide 
China’s  destiny.  That  day  came  on 
2  September  1945,  when  Japan  for¬ 
mally  surrendered. 

Japan’s  withdrawal  created  a 
vacuum  in  northern  and  eastern 
China.  Chiang  and  Mao  rushed  to 
position  their  forces  for  the  inevi¬ 
table  stmggle.  Mao’s  northwestern- 
based  forces  were  better  situated  to 
exploit  Japan’s  withdrawal  than  were 
Chiang ’s  armies  in  southcentral 
China.  Moreover,  the  CCP  had  op¬ 
erated  guerrilla  forces  behind  Japa¬ 
nese  lines  for  years.  As  Chiang  sent 
his  armies  northward,  CCP  guerrillas 
delayed  and  harassed  them. 

The  United  States  did  what  it 
could  to  aid  Chiang  in  the  “great 
race,”  partly  because  it  mistmsted 
Mao  and  partly  because  it  wished  to 
forestall  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
had  occupied  Manchuria  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  war.  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Allied  Powers  General 
Douglas  MacArthm  designated  the 
Nationalists  as  the  Allies’  sole  agent 


for  accepting  the  surrender  of  Japa¬ 
nese  forces  in  China.  He  supplied 
US  air  and  naval  forces  to  transport 
nearly  500,000  Chinese  govermnent 
soldiers  to  key  points  in  northern 
and  eastern  China.  In  October,  the 
United  States  deployed  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  Marines  of  the  111  Am¬ 
phibious  Corps  to  northern  China. 
Ostensibly  undertaken  to  facilitate 
the  repatriation  of  Japanese  person¬ 
nel,  in  reality  the  deployment  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  Soviets  or 
the  CCP  from  occupying  key  popu¬ 
lation,  transportation  and  mining 
centers  in  northern  China  before  the 
Nationalists  could  reach  them. 

The  United  States  genuinely 
hoped  for  peaceful  resolution  of 
China’s  internal  strife.  Although  of¬ 
ficially  recognizing  Chiang’s  govern¬ 
ment,  the  United  States  realized  the 
regime’s  severe  flaws.  Under  the 
KMT,  China’s  govermnent  was  op¬ 
pressive,  inefficient  and  cormpt. 
Many  US  officials  sympathized,  at 
least  in  principle,  with  the  CCP’s  call 
for  socM,  political  and  economic  re¬ 
form 

The  United  States  desperately 
wanted  a  strong,  united  China  to 
counterbalance  Soviet  iirfluence  in 
the  Far  East.  A  civil  war,  even  if  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  Nationalist  victory, 
threatened  to  weaken  the  already 
battered  China  and  invite  Soviet  en¬ 
croachment.  Consequently,  rather 
than  simply  backing  Chiang,  US  for¬ 
eign  policy  worked  toward  China’s 
peaceful  reunification.  The  United 
States  wanted  Mao  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  persuade  Chiang  to  create 
a  political  enviromnent  in  which  all 
parties  could  compete  through 
peaceful,  democratic  processes.  To 
achieve  this  quixotic  goal,  US  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  sent  recently 
retired  US  Army  General  George  C. 
Marshall  to  broker  peace. ' 

Beijing  Executive 
Headquarters 

After  Marshall’s  arrival  in  China 
on  20  December  1945,  negotiations 


began  through  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  of  Three,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  Marshall,  Chang  Chun- 
chiao  (Nationalist)  and  Zhou  Enlai 
(Coimmmist).  The  most  pressing  is¬ 
sue  before  the  Committee  was  to 
stop  the  fighting.  On  10  January 
1946,  Marshall  convinced  the  Chi¬ 
nese  to  cease  hostilities,  curtail  troop 
movements  and  reopen  all  lines  of 
communications,  efiective  midnight, 
13  January. 

The  Committee  of  Three  assigned 
the  job  of  implementing  the  accord 
to  the  Beijing  Executive  Headquar¬ 
ters.  St^ed  by  a  roughly  equal 
number  of  US,  KMT  and  CCP  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  headquarters  was  led  by 
three  commissioners — a  Nationahst, 
a  Communist  and  an  US  diplomat, 
Walter  S.  Robertson,  who  served  as 
chairman.  US  Army  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  A.  Byroade  acted  as  head- 
quarters’  director  of  operations  and 
conduit  between  the  commissioners 
and  a  tripartite  combined  chiefs  of 
staff.  The  combined  chiefs  super¬ 
vised  the  work  of  several  tripartite 
groups,  which  translated  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  directives  into  detailed 
programs  before  sending  them  to 
field  teams  for  implementation. 

The  field  teams  had  the  difficult 
job  of  imposing  the  cease-fire,  veri¬ 
fying  compliance  and  investigating 
and  adjudicating  alleged  violations. 
Each  field  team  was  headed  by  three 
officers:  American,  Nationalist  and 
Conummist — ^the  American  acting  as 
chairman.  The  US  member  was  usu¬ 
ally  a  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel; 
Chinese  representatives  ranked  from 
major  to  general.  Each  representa¬ 
tive  had  his  own  interpreter,  to  en¬ 
sure  that  nothing  was  lost — or 
added — in  translation.  The  teams, 
which  numbered  between  10  and  15 
people,  included  support  persoimel.- 

The  iimnediacy  of  the  arnustice 
date  meant  headquarters  had  to  be¬ 
come  operational  virtually  overnight. 
The  Army  moved  quickly,  and  by 
the  end  of  January  the  peacekeeping 
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apparatus  was  up  and  running,  with 
a  headqnarters  tacility  in  Beijing  and 
nearly  a  dozen  truce-enforcement 
teams  in  the  field. 

The  speed  with  which  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  established  had  several 
nnfortnnate  conseqnences.  The 
Committee  of  Three  left  the  details 
of  how  the  peacekeeping  process 
wonld  work  to  the  commissioners 
and  their  staffs  to  iron  ont.  This 
meant  headqnarters  had  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  tmce  before  all  procedmal 
matters  had  been  ftnalized,  raising 
the  prospect  that  some  nmesolved 
issne  might  snbseqnently  arise. 

Another  weakness  was  the  type 
of  people  assigned  to  headqnarters. 
Part  of  the  original  US  Army  contin¬ 
gent  was  drawn  ftom  demobilizing 
nnits  in  China,  and  some  were  nnen- 
thnsiastic  abont  their  assignment. 
Others  came  ftesh  ftom  wartime  dn- 
ties  as  advisors  to  Nationalist  mili¬ 
tary  nnits,  which  raised  qnestions  as 
to  their  impartiahty.  As  the  operation 
grew,  Marshall  procmed  additional 
personnel  from  the  United  States, 
expressing  a  preference  for  matme 
officers  who  conld  condnct  delicate 
negotiations  in  an  alien  environment. 

Whether  or  not  they  had  previ- 
onsly  served  in  China,  most  soldiers 
possessed  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
Chinese  language,  culture,  history  or 
politics,  nor  had  they  received 
peacekeeping  training.  Accnstomed 
to  command,  US  soldier-diplomats 
had  to  learn  the  delicate  art  of  nego¬ 
tiation  while  on  the  job.  Byroade 
hoped  the  Americans  wonld  make 
np  for  what  they  lacked  in  diplo¬ 
matic  skills  throngh  hard  work,  good¬ 
will  and  strong  character.  Althongh 
most  Americans  assigned  to  the 
peacekeeping  effort  behaved  credit¬ 
ably,  deficiencies  in  their  training 
sometimes  proved  a  handicap. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  so  mistmsted 
one  another  they  had  difficnlty  find¬ 
ing  common  gronnd.  The  situation 
was  exacerbated  by  both  factions’ 
tendency  to  assign  field-team  offic¬ 
ers  to  areas  from  where  they  had 
come.  Unfortnnately,  this  practice 
created  teams  filled  with  men  who 
were  political  antagonists  and  blood 
enemies.  Fnrther,  these  officers  were 
natmally  loyal  to  former  command¬ 
ers  whom  they  now  had  to  jndge. 


Snch  sentiments  strained  the  field 
teams’  objectivity,  especially  when  a 
local  commander’s  interests  di¬ 
verged  from  those  of  the  national 
party. 

Significant  as  they  were,  these 
problems  paled  in  comparison  to  the 
fimdamental  stmchiral  flaws  of  the 
peacekeeping  apparatns.  To  pro¬ 
mote  cooperation  and  nnderstand- 
ing  between  the  two  warring  parties, 
the  Committee  of  Three  had  agreed 
that  everything  was  to  be  done  on  a 
tripartite  basis.  Every  action  was 
snbject  to  negotiation  at  five  sepa¬ 
rate  levels,  ftom  the  Committee  of 
Three  do\\n  to  the  tmce  teams  in  the 
field,  and  no  measme  conld  be  nn- 
dertaken  withont  nnanimons  con¬ 
sent. 

Snch  an  arrangement  wonld  have 
been  exceedingly  cnmbersome  nn- 
der  the  best  of  circnmstances.  Since 
neither  side  busted  the  other  nor  was 
fully  committed  to  a  peaceful  resolu- 
bon,  it  was  disastrous.  Committees 
frequently  deadlocked  over  the  most 
trivial  matters.  Many  issues  passed 
up  and  dorvn  the  hierarchy  of  com¬ 
mittees  without  resolubon,  only  to 
be  abandoned.  Nor  did  a  decision 
by  the  Committee  of  Three  or  the 
commissioners  resolve  a  matter,  for 
at  each  subordinate  level  the  Chi¬ 
nese  tried  to  manipulate  programs  for 
their  partisan  benefit.  Even  in  the 
rare  event  that  everyone  agreed  on 
a  particular  course  of  acbon,  Chinese 
field  commanders  sometimes  ig¬ 
nored  direcbves,  either  on  their  own 
authority  or  with  their  nabonal  lead¬ 
ers’  secret  approval.  Without  a  cen¬ 
tral  enforcement  mechanism,  such 
defiance  went  undisciplined,  be¬ 
cause  each  parly  was  reluctant  to 
sancbon  itself.  Created  on  the  as- 
sumpbon  of  mutual  cooperabon,  the 
Executive  Headquarters  proved  to 
be  a  perfect  instrument  for  prevarica- 
bon,  obfiiscabon  and  delay. 

Apparent  Success 

One  of  headquarters’  first  tasks 
was  to  decide  where  to  base  tmce- 
enforcement  teams.  Typically,  each 
side  proposed  sending  teams  to  ar¬ 
eas  where  it  was  weak,  hoping  to 
discourage  its  opponent  from 
launching  offensives  there.  Both 
facbons  opposed  stationing  observ¬ 
ers  in  areas  where  they  planned  to 


make  fiitme  territorial  gains.  It  was 
often  difficult  to  find  mutually  agree¬ 
able  locations,  so  a  few  teams  were 
staboned  in  totally  inconsequenbal 
areas.  But,  for  the  most  part,  teams 
ended  up  in  areas  of  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  to  both  sides.’ 

The  teams  left  Beijing,  preceded 
by  US  aircraft  dropping  fliers  an¬ 
nouncing  the  cease-fire.  Having 
only  mdimentary  maps,  some  teams 
got  lost;  others  found  the  towns  to 
which  they  were  assigned  no  longer 
existed.  Living  conditions  were 
primitive;  the  teams’  only  finks  to  the 
outside  world  were  radios  and  peri¬ 
odic  resupply  by  aircraft.  The  isola- 
bon  placed  great  strains  on  US  team 
leaders  who,  because  of  their  parti¬ 
san  Chinese  counterparts,  often 
found  themselves  the  only  neutral 
persons  in  their  assigned  areas. 

The  scenes  that  greeted  the  teams 
did  not  inspire  opbmism.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  were  still  fitting  in  some  areas, 
either  because  local  commanders 
had  not  received  word  of  the  tmce 
or  because  they  chose  to  ignore  it. 
Frequently,  offensives  would  have 
been  launched  in  last-minute  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  as  much  territory  as 
possible  before  the  tmce  went  into 
effect. 

Since  the  teams  could  not  be  ev¬ 
erywhere,  a  few  weeks  of  frantic 
shuttling  and  tedious  negotiabons 
preceded  some  semblance  of  a 
cease-fire.  Still,  by  late  February 
1946,  most  serious  fighting  had 
ended,  and  some  antagonists  had 
even  complied  with  headquarters’ 
directives  to  withdraw.  An  uneasy 
peace  ensued.  Although  both  par- 
bes  seemed  willing  to  give  the  nego¬ 
tiations  a  chance,  they  also  wel¬ 
comed  the  tmce  as  an  opportunity 
to  rest  and  refit.  Commanders  who 
seemed  most  pleased  by  the  arrival 
of  the  field  teams  were  usually  the 
ones  who  used  them  as  shields  to 
mask  their  forces’  redeployment  to 
more  strategic  areas. 

The  test  of  Chinese  intentions 
came  in  getting  commanders  who 
had  seized  territory  after  13  January 
to  relinquish  their  ill-gotten  gains. 
This  proved  exceedingly  difficult. 
Neither  side  was  willing  to  concede 
an  inch  of  territory  without  a  fuss, 
and  resolution  usually  came  only  af¬ 
ter  days  of  exhausbng  negobabon. 
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ALMANAC 


While  truce-enforcement  teams 
struggled  to  maintain  the  fragile 
peace,  Marshall  pressed  ahead  on 
the  diplomatic  front,  persuading  the 
Chinese  to  agree  to  several  new  ini¬ 
tiatives.  In  the  interest  of  restoring 
China’s  socioeconomic  fabric,  com¬ 
manders  were  to  “remove  or  destroy 
at  once  all  mines,  blockhouses, 
blockages,  fortificahons  or  their  mili¬ 
tary  works  on  and  along . . .  lines  of 
communicahons  which  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  such  lines.”'* 

To  ensme  neither  side  gained  un¬ 
due  advantage  from  the  reconsttuc- 
tion,  the  Committee  banned  troop 
movements  along  restored  routes 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Headquarters;  it  dispatched 
eight  communications  field  teams  to 
oversee  restoration.  Marshall  also 
persuaded  Mao  to  lift  sieges  of 
Nationalist-controlled  cities.  Finally, 
Marshall  persuaded  both  parties  to 
merge  into  a  single  Chinese  Army. 
China’s  four  million  soldiers  would 
be  disarmed  and  demobilized — a  ma¬ 
jor  step  toward  restoring  peace  and 
economic  prosperity.  Soldiers  re¬ 
maining  under  arms  were  to  be  re¬ 
cast  under  US  tutelage  into  an  inte¬ 
grated  force  loyal  to  the  national 
constitution  rather  than  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  party  or  person.  By  mid- 
March,  Marshall  was  so  confident  of 
success  that  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  consult  with  Truman 
about  reconsttuction  aid  for  China. 

Marshall’s  assessment  was  overly 
ophmishc;  his  grand  achievement — 
the  cease-fire — was  fitful  at  best, 
constantly  marred  by  minor  viola¬ 
tions  and  intransigent  behavior.  His 
other  achievements  were  equally  il¬ 
lusory.  The  suspension  of  Commu¬ 
nist  blockades  proved  to  be  only 
temporary,  and  the  reality  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  common  national  army 
quickly  bogged  down. 

Partisan  wrangling  also  derailed 
efforts  to  restore  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation.  The  Nationalists  controlled 
most  of  China’s  railroads  and  trans¬ 
portation  centers;  therefore,  any  res¬ 
toration  of  these  vital  arteries  would 
disproportionately  benefit  them  no 
matter  how  impartial  Marshall’s  mo¬ 
tives  might  have  been.  Realizing 
this  disparity,  the  Communists  under¬ 
mined  the  agreement.  When  not  ac¬ 
tively  harassing  communications 


lines  through  guerrilla  action,  they 
dragged  their  feet  in  removing  ob¬ 
stacles  and  raised  endless  questions 
over  procedure.  They  demanded 
joint  custody  of  railways  that  were 
the  lifeline  of  the  Nationalist  Army, 
something  Chiang  natmally  refused 
to  do.  Conversely,  the  Nationalists 
claimed  that  the  Committee’s  order 
to  destroy  mihtary  installahons  along 
railroads  did  not  apply  to  their  many 
blockhouses  because  the  block¬ 
houses  did  not  interfere  with  the  op¬ 
erations  of  those  lines,  a  proposition 
the  CCP  found  equally  preposter¬ 
ous.  Consequently,  headquarters 
made  little  headway  in  restoring 
China’s  communications  system. 

Clearly,  Marshall  had  made  no 
progress  in  resolving  key  political 
differences  between  the  two  parties. 
Until  these  core  issues  were  re¬ 
solved,  peace  could  not  be  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  sooner  had  Marshall  left 
for  Washington  than  his  efforts  be¬ 
gan  to  unravel.  The  immediate  cata¬ 
lyst  for  the  disintegration  was  the 
Manchurian  question. 

Manchuria 

When  Marshall  negotiated  the 
cease-fire,  the  Soviets  still  controlled 
Manchmia,  so  the  January  accord 
did  not  specifically  mention  it.  This 
oversight  proved  fatal.  The  United 
States  assumed  the  cease-fire  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  of  China.  However,  the 
Communists  insisted  that  Manchu¬ 
ria  was  distinct  from  China  proper 
and  therefore  not  covered  by  the 
January  agreements.  The  Soviet 
withdrawal  created  an  irresistible 
vacuum;  both  Chiang  and  Mao 
mshed  to  possess  the  region’s  vast 
resources.  Despite  their  pledge  to 
return  Manchuria  to  the  Chinese 
government,  the  Soviets  timed  their 
withdrawals  for  Communist  benefit 
and  turned  over  significant  stocks  of 
captured  Japanese  arms  to  CCP 
forces.  The  United  States  gave  the 
Nationalists  a  leg  up  by  ferrying 
thousands  of  Nationalists  troops 
into  the  region.  By  early  March,  as 
the  antagonists  jockeyed  for  posi¬ 
tion,  the  situation  in  Manchuria  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  northern  China  sev¬ 
eral  months  before. 

Marshall  had  cobbled  together  an 
agreement  extending  headquarters’ 
jurisdiction  to  Manchuria.  However, 


he  returned  to  the  United  States  be¬ 
fore  the  details  had  been  finalized, 
and  disagreements  over  technical 
matters  delayed  the  organization’s 
activation.  Meanwhile,  fighting 
continued  to  escalate.  On  15  April, 
three  days  before  Marshall  returned 
to  China,  the  CCP  launched  a  major 
effort  to  overrun  Nationalist  garri¬ 
sons  in  Manchuria  before  the  US 
transport  operation  sufficiently  rein¬ 
forced  them.  Even  more  dishirbing, 
the  fighting  spread  into  China  proper, 
as  Nationalist  troops  sought  to  clear 
land  approaches  to  Manchuria.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  his  return,  Marshall 
tried  to  stop  the  fighting,  but  his  en¬ 
treaties  were  ignored.  The  National¬ 
ists,  buoyed  by  a  string  of  victories, 
pressed  their  advantage.  Not  until  7 
June,  when  the  Nationalists  had  be¬ 
come  dangerously  overextended 
and  the  Communists  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  chastened,  did  the  two  par¬ 
ties  consent  to  a  tmce  in  Manchuria. 

The  Executive  Headquarters  es¬ 
tablished  a  semiautonomous  branch 
called  the  Advance  Section  in 
Changchun,  Manchmia,  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  accord.  It  was  a  streamlined 
version  of  the  Beijing  Headquarters 
and  had  eight  truce-enforcement 
teams.  The  teams  succeeded  in  end¬ 
ing  most  of  the  serious  fighting  but 
were  less  successful  at  returning 
tmce  violators  to  their  7  June  posi¬ 
tions.  With  the  addition  of  Manchu¬ 
ria,  headquarters  operated  36  teams 
over  1  million  square  miles.  Seri¬ 
ously  overstretched,  it  had  little 
chance  of  maintaining  peace  with¬ 
out  the  goodwill  of  both  parties. 

Descent  into  Civil  War 

The  Manchmian  cease-fire  was 
Marshall’s  last  notable  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  China.  Despite  strenuous 
efforts,  he  was  unable  to  resolve  the 
difficult  social  and  political  issues 
dividing  the  two  parties.  Both  sides 
increasingly  let  their  guns  speak  for 
them.  On  the  day  the  cease-fire  went 
into  effect  in  Manchuria,  Mao 
launched  a  major  offensive  in  Shan¬ 
tung  province.  Chiang  responded 
with  a  series  of  highly  successful 
offensives,  but  each  Nationalist  vic¬ 
tory  put  another  nail  in  the  peace 
process’s  coffin.  The  Nationalists 
became  more  cocky;  the  commu¬ 
nists  more  obstinate. 
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Each  new  cease-fire  violation 
damaged  the  prestige  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  Marshall  and  the  Execntive 
Headqnarters.  By  Jnne,  most  tripar¬ 
tite  meetings  had  become  httle  more 
than  verbal  brawls.  Accnsations, 
connteraccnsations  and  histrionic 
diatribes  followed  each  other.  The 
dialectically  trained  Commnnists 
were  particnlarly  adept  at  verbal 
combat,  thongh  the  Nationalists 
were  no  strangers  to  sophistry.  Both 
sncceeded  in  frnstrating  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  knotting  the  peacekeeping 
machinery.  Althongh  the  US  mem¬ 
bers  went  throngh  the  motions  of 
drawing  np  plans,  making  proposals 
and  holding  meetings,  progress  to¬ 
ward  restoring  China’s  coimnnnica- 
tions  iirfrastmctme,  reorganizing  its 
military  forces  and  eirforcing  the 
tmce  gronnd  to  a  halt.  The  only 
headqnarters  activity  that  proceeded 
nnabated  was  the  repatriation  of 
Japanese  soldiers  and  civilians  from 
China — ^the  one  thing  on  which  all 
conld  agree. 

In  midsnimner,  the  United  States 
made  a  final  effort  to  prevent 
full-scale  civil  war;  it  imposed  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  the  shipment  of  military 
goods  to  the  Chinese  govermnent. 
The  Communists  complained  that 
the  United  States  continued  to  sell 
“non-lethal”  commodities  to  the 
Nationalists.  The  Nationalists, 
smelling  victory,  disregarded  the  em¬ 
bargo  and  continued  their 
offensives  so  the  embargo  weakened 
the  CCP  without  affecting  the  KMT. 

In  June,  US  and  KMT  negohators 
proposed  that  the  United  States  be 
given  a  deciding  vote  in  all  delibera¬ 
tions.  This  arrangement  would  have 
revitalized  the  peace  process  by 
transforming  the  US  role  from  one  of 
mediation  to  arbitration.  The  Com¬ 
munists  balked  at  extending  such 
extraordinary  power  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  the  proposal  died.  In¬ 
stead,  the  three  parties  issued  direc¬ 
tives  demanding  compliance  with 
headquarters  edicts  and  threatening 
punishment  for  violators.  More  of¬ 
ten  than  not,  these  declarations 
proved  meaningless. 

As  the  conflict  escalated,  US 
peacekeepers  became  increasingly 
frustrated,  not  only  because  Chinese 
obstinacy  prevented  progress,  but 
because  both  parties  blamed  the 


United  States  for  peacekeeping  fail- 
mes.  The  Coimnunists  were  espe¬ 
cially  culpable,  launching  a  propa¬ 
ganda  campaign  against  the  tJnited 
States  that  further  strained  US  objec¬ 
tivity.  Tempers  flared  and  several 
truce  teams  became  dysfunctional. 

Frayed  emotions  were  not  the 
only  hazards  of  peacekeeping  duty. 
Communist  soldiers  and  civilians 
became  increasingly  hostile.  United 
States  aircraft  bearing  supplies  for 
truce  teams  were  occasionally  fired 
on,  as  were  the  US  Marines  guard¬ 
ing  north  China’s  railways.  In  July, 
CCP  troops  imprisoned  seven  Ma¬ 
rines  who  had  “invaded”  Coirnnu- 
nist-confroUed  territory  while  search¬ 
ing  for  ice  to  chill  their  beer.  No 
sooner  had  headquarters  procmed 
their  release  than  300  communist 
troops  ambushed  a  Marine  convoy 
near  An  Ping.  The  fom-hom  battle 
left  three  Marines  dead  and  11 
wounded — one  mortally.  Marshall 
was  outraged  by  the  attack  and  by 
the  Communists’  allegation  that  the 
battle  resulted  from  a  joint  US-KMT 
assault  on  An  Ping.  The  Coirnnu- 
nists  also  detained  several  US  peace¬ 
keepers  on  charges  of  espionage. 

By  September,  matters  had  dete¬ 
riorated  so  much  that  headquarters 
withdrew  11  truce-enforcement 
teams  for  safety  reasons.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  17  teams  only  four  were 
fully  functional.  The  United  States 
tried  to  circumvent  these  problems 
by  getting  both  parties  to  agree  to 
bipartite  field  teams.  Each  bipartite 
team  would  consist  of  one  US  and 
one  Chinese  representative — a  Na¬ 
tionalist  in  Nationalist-controlled  ar¬ 
eas  and  a  Coimnunist  in  Coimnunist 
areas.  The  teams  were  to  limit  their 
activities  to  observation  and  report¬ 
ing,  leaving  the  task  of  adjudication 
to  headquarters  personnel.  This 
system  had  several  advantages;  it 
eliminated  internecine  struggles 
within  the  teams  and  spared  them 
from  having  to  cross  front  lines,  an 
increasingly  risky  action.  It  had  the 
added  benefit  of  preventing  the  Chi¬ 
nese  from  using  the  teams  to  spy  on 
one  another’s  activities,  something 
both  parties  did  frequently. 

The  bipartite  system  proved  no 
more  successful  than  the  old  one;  it 
came  too  late.  In  November,  Chiang 


destroyed  any  chance  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  when  he  unilaterally 
called  together  China’s  long- 
dormant  National  Assembly  to  ratify 
a  new  constitution  without  Coirnnu- 
itist  participation.  The  Coimnuitists 
regarded  this  action  as  a  virtual  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  and  Zhou  departed 
from  the  Conmtittee  of  Three,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Conmtittee  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Headquarters  had  outlived  their 
usefulness.  Walter  Robertson,  the 
US  Coimnissioner  at  the  Executive 
Headquarters,  apparently  agreed,  for 
he  had  resigned  in  frustration  the 
month  before.  Reluctant  to  concede 
defeat,  Marshall  remained  in  China 
for  a  few  more  weeks.  Finally,  on  8 
January  1947,  Marshall  left  China  to 
become  US  Secretary  of  State.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  peacekeep¬ 
ing  apparatus  soldiered  on  until  6 
February  1947,  when  the  US  section 
of  the  Beijing  Executive  Headquar¬ 
ters  offtcially  closed.  The  experiment 
in  tmce  eirforcement  had  failed,  and 
the  Chinese  Civil  War — a  war  that 
Mao  would  eventually  win — ^began 
in  earnest. 

In  Retrospect 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  tmce  eirforcement.  United 
States  Army  personnel  were  unpre¬ 
pared  for  their  duties;  their  Chinese 
counterparts  showed  little  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  their  work.  The  hastily  as¬ 
sembled  headquarters  had  not  re¬ 
solved  important  matters  of  policy 
and  procedme  before  it  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  multilayered  stmcture  of 
tripartite  committees — each  requiring 
unanimous  consent — and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  prearranged  system  of 
sanctions  made  it  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  headquarters  to  implement 
mandates.  In  Marshall’s  estimation, 
these  flaws  created  “insurmount¬ 
able,  maddening  obstacles  [that]  the 
superb  comage  of  the  officers  of  om 
Army  and  Marines”  were  unable  to 
overcome.^ 

Although  it  was  probably  tme  the 
Chinese  people  longed  for  peace, 
their  destiny  lay  in  the  hands  of  op¬ 
posing  political  elites  bent  on  each 
other’s  destmction.  What  ultimately 
killed  the  peace  effort,  Marshall 
noted,  was  the  factions’  “complete, 
almost  overwhelming”  suspicion  of 
one  another,  a  suspicion  that  neither 
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he  nor  anyone  else  conld  readily 
overcome.'’ 

Althongh  it  appears  trite,  the  fun¬ 
damental  lesson  of  the  Marshall 
Mission  is  that  one  caimot  compel 
two  parties  bent  on  destroying  one 
another  to  make  peace.  Before  em¬ 
barking  on  a  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tion,  policymakers  must  ascertain 
through  cold,  hard  analysis  whether 
coirflicting  parties  are  genuinely 
committed  to  peacefully  resolving 
their  differences.  If  they  are  not. 


then  peacekeeping  efforts,  no  matter 
how  well  organized  or  executed,  will 
fail  MR 
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Non-Lethal  Weapons  Conferences 

by RobertJ.  Bunker 


Several  worldwide  coirferences 
are  or  have  been  considering  the  fu- 
tme  of  non-lethal  weapons  (NLW). 
NLW  proliferation  and  practicality 
continue  to  offer  intriguing  possibili¬ 
ties  for  “bloodless”  warfare. 

The  IMDLA  Conference 

The  National  Defense  Industrial 
Association’s  Non-Lethal  Defense 
111  Coirference  was  held  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Applied  Physics  Labora¬ 
tory,  Lamel,  Maryland,  in  February 
1998.  Several  themes  emerged.  For 
example,  NLW  are  now  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  for  utility  in  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  urban  terrain  (MOUT), 
which  principally  occur  in  failed-  and 
failing-state  environments.  NLW 
proved  their  worth  in  Haih,  Somalia 
and  Bosnia,  offering  US  soldiers  op¬ 
tions  between  applying  lethal  force 
or  none.  NLW  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  in  rapidly  changing 
security  environments  where  anar¬ 
chy  and  societal  warfare  occm  and 
where  nonstate  groups  actively  chal¬ 
lenge  the  legitimate  political  author¬ 
ity  of  nation-states. 

Some  military  and  law-eirforce- 
ment  groups  are  interested  in  “rheo¬ 
static”  or  tunable  weapons  that  can 
be  made  lethal  or  non-lethal  by  push¬ 
ing  a  button  or  turning  a  did.  If  a 
stability  and  support  operation 
(SASO)  devolves  into  a  shooting 


coirflict,  lethal  force  could  still  be 
used  almost  iimnediately.  Another 
promising  system  demonstrated  at 
the  coirference  was  the  “Laser  Daz- 
zler,”  a  dual-technology  device  for 
both  military  and  law-enforcement 
use.'  Resembling  a  slightly  over¬ 
sized  flashlight,  its  eye-safe  laser 
produces  an  intense  beam  of  green 
hght  programmed  to  create  a  “strobe” 
effect.  The  device  could  be  used  to 
project  an  “optical  waif’  beyond  50 
meters  as  a  defensive  cybershield  in 
front  of  US  forces  in  MOUT  or 
SASO.  Such  a  wall  would  turn  away 
most  individuals  or  provide  an  extra 
time  cushion  for  US  forces. 

The  publication  Joint  Non-Lethal 
Weapons  Program,  1997— A  Year 
in  Review  candidly  discusses  the 
Joint  NLW  Directorate’s  progress 
dming  its  first  year.-  A  joint,  non- 
lethal  weapons  CD  ROM  database 
and  a  bimonthly  newsletter  also 
support  the  NLW  community.  For 
informahon,  call  703-784-1997  or  visit 
<http://iis.marcorsy  scorn. 
usmc.miFjnlwd^." 

A  Joint  Concept  for  Non-Lethal 
Weapons,  a  paper  read  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  directly  supports  the  opera¬ 
tional  concept  in  Joint  Vision  2010 
based  on  the  need  for  fiill-dimen- 
sional  protection.  This  document 
specifies  that  NLW  should  leverage 
high  technology,  enhance  opera¬ 


tions,  augment  deadly  force,  provide 
rheostatic  capability,  focus  on  tacti¬ 
cal  applications,  facihtate  expedition¬ 
ary  operations,  maintain  policy  ac¬ 
ceptability,  provide  reversibility  in 
counterpersonnel  effects  and  apply 
across  the  range  of  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Core  capabilities  are  based  on 
a  counterpersonnel  and  counter¬ 
materiel  focus.  The  document  also 
has  an  aimex  that  contains  scenarios 
for  NLW  employment.  The  paper 
can  be  accessed  at  the  Joint  NLW 
Program  web  site.'* 

A  number  of  representatives  fiom 
the  new  Institute  for  Non-Lethal  De¬ 
fense  Technologies,  Applied  Re¬ 
search  Lab,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  attended  this  conference. 
The  Joint  NLW  Program  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  relationship  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  group’s  goal  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  evaluation  criteria  and  standards 
for  NLW  testing.  Such  criteria  are 
important  because  no  definition  of 
“incapacitation”  or  other  terms  cm- 
rently  exists.  The  Institute  can  be 
reached  at  814-865-3911  or  E-mail 
<rrml  l@psu.edu>.^ 

Conference  proceedings  can  be 
downloaded  fiom  the  Defense  Tech¬ 
nical  Information  Center’s  web  site  at 
<www.dtic.mil/stinet/ndia/nld3 . 
html>.^  This  conference  series  tradi¬ 
tionally  occurs  every  other  year. 
Non-Lethal  Defense  Conference  IV 
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will  meet  on  21-22  March  2000,  in 
Tysons  Comer,  Virginia. 

Jane's  Information 
Group  Conference 

The  Jane’s  Information  Gronp 
Conference  on  “Fielding  Non-Lethal 
Weapons  in  the  New  Millenninm” 
was  held  in  London,  1-2  November 
1999.’  Several  discnssions  centered 
on  the  paradigm  shift  in  US  enemies. 
Nonstate  actors  snch  as  political 
and  religions  factions  or  terrorists 
were  viewed  as  viable,  modern-day 
threats.  When  nonstate  forces  are 
armed  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
stmction,  conventional  military  tac¬ 
tics  will  be  less  effective  against 
them.  As  a  resnlt,  NLW  will  be  criti¬ 
cal  in  any  stmggle. 

The  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  initiated  the 
“SirUS  (or  SlrUS)  Project,”  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  define  the  legal  phrase 
“snperflnons  or  nnnecessary  snffer- 
ing”  in  regard  to  weapons.*  This 
project  concerns  NLW  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  mandate  which  weapons 
Western  governments  can  or  can¬ 
not  nse.  While  this  is  a  well-inten¬ 
tioned  nongovernment  initiative,  le¬ 
gal  reviews  of  these  weapons 
already  occnr,  so  this  project  repre¬ 
sents  a  rednndant  and  potentially 
bnrdensome  development  in  fielding 
NLW. 

One  stndy  casts  donbt  on  nsing 
aconstics  as  NLW.  Specifically,  the 
alleged  effects  of  infrasonnd  and 
strong-sonnd  were  qnestioned  be- 
canse  they  contradicted  scientific 
evidence  obtained  in  a  detailed  stndy 
snpported  by  the  Peace  Stndies 
Program,  Cornell  University;  the 
MacArthnr  Fonndation;  and  the 
State  of  Nordrhein-Westfalen,  Ger¬ 
many^  Ifthis  stndy  is  accmate,  then 
aconstic  weapons  are  not  cnrrently 
viable. 

Two  forms  of  NLW-targeting 
schemes  were  discnssed.  The  first 
concerned  “functions  targeting.” 
Macro-level  fimction  targeting  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  enemy’s  processes: 
command  and  control,  communica¬ 
tions,  analysis,  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  build,  transport  or  employ  a 
weapon  system.  Function  targeting 
centers  on  the  ability  to  intrude,  in¬ 
terfere,  deceive,  dismpt,  delay,  deny, 
disorient,  incapacitate,  simulate  and 


manipulate  the  enemy.  The  second 
form  concerned  “bond-relationship 
targeting,”  focusing  on  degrading, 
severing  and  altering  the  bonds  or 
relationships  that  allow  an  enemy  to 
conduct  war.  Dismpting  an  enemy 
and  sending  him  into  chaos  is  the 
desired  end  state. 

NLW  sets,  fielded  by  the  US  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  provide  a  200-man  com¬ 
pany  with  equipment  and  fom  cat¬ 
egories  of  munitions:  personnel 
protectors,  personnel  effectors,  mis¬ 
sion  enhancers  and  ammunition.  All 
weapons  are  acceptable  fiom  legal, 
ethical  and  political  perspectives. 
They  produce  reversible  effects 
against  personnel,  are  expeditionary 
and  provide  options  in  situations 
where  lethal  force  might  not  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  These  weapons  are  to 
augment  lethal  force,  not  replace  it. 

The  question  of  a  “silver  bullef  ’ 
antipersonnel  NLW  was  discussed. 
If  one  were  to  exist,  it  would  be 
based  on  nerve  stimulation  using 
electrical  impulses.  The  weapon 
would  cause  little  or  no  physical 
trauma  and  would  affect  the  largest 
human  target — ^touch — derived  from 
the  skin  organ  with  2 1  square  feet  of 
receptor  surface.  The  holdup  on  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  the  nerve-stimula¬ 
tion  effects  but  the  delivery  to  the 
target.  Some  form  of  electromag¬ 
netic  carrier  beam  would  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  impulse-disrup¬ 
tion  delivery. 

Current  IJS  military  missions  en¬ 
counter  three  force  models:  tradi¬ 
tional  warfighting,  military  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war  and  law 
enforcement.  Facing  terrorists  is 
best  done  using  the  traditional  mili¬ 
tary  force  model  when  generating 
rules  of  engagement. 

Miscellaneous  discussion  topics 
included  the  nature  of  fiitme  con¬ 
flicts,  operational  requirements,  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  and  culture 
and  law.  Also  discussed  were  the 
criminalization  of  national  govern¬ 
ments,  the  ambiguous  natme  of  con¬ 
flicts,  the  proliferation  of  NLW  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  need  to  revise 
international  law. 

Conference  Conclusions 

While  nongovernment  operations 
raise  important  issues,  inflexible  or 
dogmatic  interpretation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  is  counterproductive,  as 


are  umealistic  perceptions  of  fiitme 
warfighting.  For  example,  attendees 
readily  advocated  the  use  of  lethal 
force  against  combatants  hiding  be¬ 
hind  “human  shields,”  rather  than 
using  NLW,  which  would  tempo¬ 
rarily  incapacitate  innocents  and 
combatants  alike  so  combatants 
could  subsequently  be  captmed. 

The  argument  that  some  states 
might  misuse  NLW  and,  therefore, 
such  weapons  should  be  banned,  is 
not  persuasive.  Following  this 
logic,  car  batteries  should  be  out¬ 
lawed  because  they  can  be  used  for 
tortme.  Non-lethd  weapons  repre¬ 
sent  new  forms  of  weaponry,  like  the 
crossbow  and  firearm  before  them, 
which  will  continue  to  proliferate  and 
evolve.  Any  attempt  to  ban  them, 
especially  directed-energy  devices, 
will  ultimately  fail.  Military  forces 
who  do  not  master  these  weapons 
and  develop  the  proper  force  stmc- 
tmes  and  concepts  to  use  them  will 
find  themselves  inefiective  and  irrel¬ 
evant  in  fiitme  conflicts.  MR 
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CODE-NAME  BRIGHT  LIGHT: 
The  Untold  Stoiy  of  U.S.  POW  Res¬ 
cue  Efforts  Duiing  the  Vietnam  War 

by  George  J.  Veith.  320  pages.  Free  Press, 
New  York.  1998.  $25.00. 

Code-Name  Bright  Light  ad¬ 
dresses  the  history  of  the  US  prison¬ 
ers  of  war/missing  in  action  (POW/ 
MIA)  intelligence  and  wartime  res- 
cne  operations  that  have  remained 
concealed  nnder  the  shrond  of  na¬ 
tional  secnrity.  George  J.  Veith  cov¬ 
ers  the  earliest  rescne  attempts  and 
the  formation  of  the  snpposedly 
centralized  Joint  Personnel  Recovery 
Center  (JPRC),  a  small  clandestine 
detachment  organized  in  1966  to  col¬ 
lect  and  analyze  intelligence  reports 
on  captured  Americans  in  Laos,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Vietnam  and,  if  possible, 
to  organize  raids  to  rescue  them. 

The  Bright  Light  story  is  tragic. 
Although  the  JPRC  remained  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  6  years,  it  never  recov¬ 
ered  a  single  American  POW.  Veith 
cites  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  and 
acting  on  timely  intelligence;  the 
amorphous  natme  of  the  “target,” 
which  was  essentially  a  group  of 
prison  camps  on  the  move  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos;  the  impediments 
of  weather  and  terrain;  and  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  some  coimnanders  to  under¬ 
take  what  they  viewed  as  high-risk 
operations  with  limited  prospects  of 
success.  In  addition,  bmeaucratic 
jealousies,  interservice  rivalries  and 
limited  resomces  delayed  missions 
that  depended  on  quick  response. 
Consistent  ill  fortune  and  “fog  and 
friction”  repeatedly  doomed  opera¬ 
tions  that  to  succeed  required  almost 
everything  to  go  exactly  right.  Thus, 
despite  heroic  efforts,  none  of  the 
more  than  125  rescue  attempts  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Veith  also  addresses  how  the  se¬ 
crecy  dictated  by  the  effort  to  re¬ 
cover  POWs  led  to  agonizing  con- 
fhcts  with  families  of  those  carried  as 
missing  or  imprisoned.  The  families 
perceived  that  little  or  nothing  was 
being  done  to  help  their  loved  ones. 
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Unable  to  reveal  the  extensive  op¬ 
erations  under  way,  the  govermnent 
was  coirfronted  by  an  increasingly 
organized,  activist  and  ultimately, 
hostile  group  of  families,  even 
though  the  situation  weighed 
heavily  on  military  leaders  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Veith  con¬ 
cludes:  “In  essence,  the  military  did 
their  very  best  to  recover  American 
POWs;  yet  they  completely  failed.” 
However,  the  failure  was  not  for  lack 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  coimnit- 
ment,  comage  or  compassion. 

On  the  critical  and  inevitable  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  some  prisoners  re¬ 
main  “rmretumed,”  Veith  stresses  the 
questionable  nature  of  post  facto 
testimony,  especially  that  of  Lao¬ 
tians  and  Vietnamese,  whose  coun¬ 
tries  endmed  fruther  turmoil  alter  the 
JPRC  was  disbanded  in  early  1973. 
An  “informal  survey”  of  over  50 
JPRC  personnel  reveals  that  about 
half  believe  some  men  were  left  be¬ 
hind  in  Vietnam.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  those  surveyed  believe 
Americans  were  still  alive  in  Laos  in 
1973.  However,  these  results  appear 
to  be  based  more  on  emotionalism 
than  hard  facts. 

Veith  has  assembled  an  impres¬ 
sive,  extensive  range  of  previously 
unseen  material,  conducted  numer¬ 
ous  interviews  with  key  participants. 


reviewed  diaries  and  correspon¬ 
dence,  conducted  archival  research 
in  many  repositories  and  unearthed 
some  material  not  previously  ex¬ 
ploited,  including  recently  declassi¬ 
fied  National  Security  Agency 
(NSA)  intercepts.  State  Department 
cables  and  wartime  interrogation  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  the  book’s  strong- 
point.  Uirfortunately,  the  book  also 
has  serious  shortcomings. 

Veith’s  approach  is  almost  epi¬ 
sodic  and  appears  to  be  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  research  notes  rather  than  a 
detailed  analysis  that  relates  rescue 
efforts  to  the  Vietnam  War’s  larger 
context  and  coimects  the  JPRC  with 
what  was  happening  elsewhere  in 
the  war.  Still,  the  book  usefrilly  ex¬ 
amines  an  important  topic  that  had 
largely  been  ignored  until  the  late 
1990s,  partly  because  it  took  that 
long  before  many  relevant  docu¬ 
ments  were  declassifred.  Although 
his  analysis  could  have  been  stron¬ 
ger,  Veith  makes  a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  historical  understanding 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

LTC  James  H.  Willbanks, 
USA,  Retired, 
Department  of  Joint  and 
Multinational  Operations, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


GENERAL  STAND  WATIE’S 
CONFEDERATE  INDIANS  by  Frank 
Cunningham.  252  pages.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK.  1998. 
$14.95. 

Originally  pubhshed  in  1959,  Gen¬ 
eral  Stand  Watie ’s  Confederate  Indi¬ 
ans  nils  an  important  void  in  Civil 
War  history.  Frank  Curmingham’s 
book  breaks  the  stereotype  that 
Corrfederate  soldiers  were  primarily 
of  Emopean  descent.  As  with  the 
newer  works  on  African  American 
Corrfederates,  Curmingham’s  book 
shows  that  the  Confederate  cause 
crossed  culhrral  and  ethnic  lines  and 
does  a  reputable  job  of  telling  how 
Cherokee  Indian  chief  Stand  Watie 
became  a  Confederate  general  officer 
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with  his  Cherokee  tribesmen  follow¬ 
ing  him  from  Wilson’s  Creek,  Mis- 
sonri,  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
West. 

By  portta\ing  the  Indian  contribn- 
tion  to  the  Coirfederate  effort,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  stndy  of  alli¬ 
ances  between  diverse  peoples  with 
the  same  general  goals.  The  Con¬ 
federacy’s  inability  to  properly  snp- 
port  its  Indian  allies  proved  to  be  a 
weak  link  in  the  Sonth’s  pohtical  and 
mihtary  policies. 

Cnimingham’s  nnbiased  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  Watie  and  the  civilized 
tribes  of  Indian  territory  sided  with 
the  same  Sonth  that  had  expelled 
them  from  their  ancestral  homelands 
less  than  30  years  before  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  stndy  in  hnman  natnre. 
Rather  than  blame  Sonthemers,  the 
Indians  directed  their  animosity  to¬ 
ward  the  Federal  government  whose 
infrusion  was  as  mnch  a  continned 
threat  in  their  lives  as  it  was  to  Con¬ 
federate  states’  rights. 

The  Coirfederacy’s  inability  to 
properly  snpport  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  cansed  major  dileimnas  for 
the  loyal  Cherokees.  Already  poor  in 
resomces,  the  Indians  often  went  to 
battle  withont  adeqnate  weapons, 
hoping  to  obtain  battlefreld  residne. 
Watie’s  Indians  loyally  snpported 
secession  nntil  the  end,  even  thongh 
they  were  ill  snpplied.  Uirfortn- 
nately,  the  Indians  were  not  only  on 
the  losing  side,  they  were  still  Indi¬ 
ans.  Post-war  Federal  policies 
treated  them  donbly  harsh. 

A  gentleman-soldier  of  great  char¬ 
acter,  Watie  stuck  by  his  convictions 
and  fought  with  tremendous  zeal  for 
the  Coirfederacy.  Even  when  declin¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  war  in  the  South 
pointed  toward  eventual  defeat, 
Watie  did  not  betray  his  frust.  His 
surrender  in  June  1865  made  him  the 
last  Coirfederate  general  to  cease 
hostilities.  Watie’s  reputation  was 
undiminished  and  untarnished,  cer¬ 
tainly  aided  by  his  personal  wartime 
leadership.  He  returned  to  his  Red 
River  valley  home  and  died  in  1871 
after  his  nation  had  signed  another 
treaty  with  the  US  in  1866  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  Cherokees  minimal  au¬ 
tonomy. 

LTC  Edwin  L.  Kennedy  Jr., 
USA,  Retired, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


VENONA:  Decoding  Soviet  Espio¬ 
nage  in  America  by  John  Earl  Haynes 
and  Harvey  Klehr.  487  pages.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  Haven,  CT.  1999. 
$30.00. 

The  Cold  War  was  as  aggressive 
as  any  hot  war,  and  the  stakes  were 
just  as  great.  Venona:  Decoding 
Soviet  Espionage  in  America  ana¬ 
lyzes  Soviet  Communist  Party  ar¬ 
chives  and  declassifred,  deciphered 
messages  of  the  Komitet  Gosudar- 
stvennoi  Bezopasnosti  (KGB). 

Venona,  a  project  code  word,  was 
a  highly  classified  National  Security 
Agency  (NS A)  effort  to  decode 
cables  from  diplomats  at  the  Soviet 
consulate  and  the  People’s  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow. 
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These  cables  concerned  not  diplo¬ 
macy  but  espionage.  They  dealt 
with  the  KGB’s  active  recruiting  of 
US  communists  as  spies  and  con¬ 
ducting  background  checks  with  the 
Communist  hitemational.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Communist  Parly  became  an  un¬ 
derground  network  for  launching  an 
“umesfrained  espionage  offensive.” 
The  names  within  the  cables  be¬ 
came  the  who’s  who  of  exposed 
spies  in  western  governments,  in¬ 
dustry  and  atomic  projects. 

John  Earl  Haynes  and  Harvey 
Klehr  provide  thumbnail  sketches  of 
such  prominent  spies  as  British  In¬ 
telligence  haison  Kim  Philby,  a  Soviet 
agent  within  the  British  government, 
and  William  Weisband,  a  linguist  on 
the  project  at  Arlington  Hall.  Others 
were  Klaus  Fuch,  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg,  Judith  Coplon.  The  au¬ 
thors’  research  shows  how  Venona 


messages  reveal  Julius  Rosenberg’s 
role  as  the  leader  of  a  productive 
ring  of  Soviet  spies  and  clears  up 
much  of  the  doubt  surrounding  the 
Rosenbergs’  guilt.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  easy,  comprehensive 
solutions  in  the  world  of  espionage, 
and  Venona  was  no  different.  Many 
agents  in  Venona  had  cover  names 
and  could  not  be  identifred. 

Venona  is  well-documented  and 
informative.  As  a  former  intelligence 
officer,  I  would  have  preferred  some 
of  the  somces  and,  particularly,  the 
methods  to  remain  classified.  As  cm- 
rent  headlines  reveal,  foreign  powers 
still  come  to  America  to  steal  secrets. 
However,  everyone  should  read  the 
book.  It  will  help  dispel  foggy  con- 
jechires  and  balance  revisionist  mis¬ 
representations  that  have  assaulted 
US  efforts  in  the  Cold  War. 

COL  Richard  N.  Armstrong, 
USA,  Retired, 
Copperas  Cove,  Texas 


STOLEN  VALOR:  How  the  Viet¬ 
nam  Generation  was  Robbed  of  Its 
Heroes  and  Its  History  by  B.G.  Burkett 
and  Glenna  Whitley.  692  pages.  Verity 
Press,  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX.  1998.  $31.95. 

Stolen  Valor  is  an  angry  book.  It 
will  upset  almost  everyone,  and  it  will 
infuriate  the  activists  and  the  sym¬ 
pathizers  of  the  old  antiwar  move¬ 
ment.  B.G  Burkett  and  Glenna  Whit¬ 
ley  systematically  demolish  the  most 
fervently  believed  falsehoods  and 
myths  surrounding  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  book  will  offend  broadcast  and 
print  journalists,  whom  Bmkett  and 
Whitley  severely  criticize  for  repeat¬ 
ing  and  thereby  giving  credence  to 
absmd  atrocity  stories  that  can  be 
disproved  easily  with  minimal  inves¬ 
tigation;  it  will  also  upset  soldiers 
who  honorably  served  their  country 
in  Vietnam.  On  page  after  page,  the 
authors  expose  the  phonies  and  the 
liars  who  today  pass  themselves  off 
as  decorated  Vietnam  veterans. 

An  ordnance  officer  in  the  199th 
Infantry  Brigade  from  1968  to  1969, 
Bmkett  has  been  on  a  one-man  cm- 
sade  for  more  than  10  years  to 
uncloak  the  fruth  about  Vietnam  and 
those  who  served.  In  the  1980s  he 
spearheaded  efforts  to  establish  the 
Texas  Vietnam  Veterans’  Memorial. 
During  ftmd-raising  efforts,  he  en- 
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countered  reactions  ranging  from  in¬ 
difference  to  outright  hostility.  Often 
the  response  was,  “Vietnam  veter¬ 
ans!  Why  should  1  contribute  to 
those  losers?” 

Burkett’s  group  persevered,  and 
on  11  November  1989,  President 
George  Bush  finally  dedicated  the 
memorial.  After  the  ceremony,  the 
local  press  wanted  to  get  reactions 
from  Vietnam  veterans,  but  when 
Bmkett  invited  reporters  to  speak 
with  coimnittee  members,  they  de¬ 
clined.  They  did  not  want  to  speak 
to  businessmen  in  coats  and  ties; 
they  preferred  to  talk  with  the  “real” 
Vietnam  veterans  in  ragged  jungle 
fatigues  and  “boonie”  hats.  Bmkett 
wondered  just  who  the  “veterans” 
really  were  and  how  many  had  actu¬ 
ally  served  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  following  years,  Burkett 
critically  evaluated  all  media  reports 
about  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 


problems.  He  reviewed  scientific, 
and  not-so-scientific,  studies  that 
seemed  to  support  popular  stereo¬ 
types.  Slowly  and  methodically,  he 
amassed  overwhelming  evidence 
that  contradicted  these  notions. 

In  Stolen  Valor,  Burkett  and 
Whitley  completely  demolish  the 
myths  of  Vietnam  veteran  jobless¬ 
ness,  homelessness  and  suicide 
rates.  He  presents  strong  and  com¬ 
pelling  evidence  to  disprove  the 
widely  held  belief  that  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  bmden  of  combat  service  fell 
on  minorities  and  the  poor.  Tackling 
Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
(PTSD),  Bmkett  shows  that  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  readjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  Vietnam  veterans  were  no 
worse  than  those  of  veterans  of  pre¬ 
vious  wars.  He  argues  that  the 
Agent  Orange  problem  is  vastly 
overblown.  With  PTSD  and  Agent 
Orange,  Bmkett  challenged  head-on 


two  of  the  Veterans  Administration’s 
most  sacred  cows. 

Bmkett  reserves  his  special  ire  for 
lims  and  “wannabes.”  Using  the 
Freedom  of  lirformation  Act  (FOIA) 
to  obtain  service  records,  he  ex¬ 
posed  countless  fakes  and  frauds, 
ranging  from  a  judge  who  falsely 
claimed  to  be  a  Medal  of  Honor  win¬ 
ner  to  rag  pickers  in  ratty  fatigues 
wearing  green  berets.  Silver  Stms 
and  Distinguished  Service  Crosses. 
He  even  exposed  those  still  on  active 
duty  or  in  the  reserves  who  have 
grossly  inflated  their  military 
records. 

Phonies  get  away  with  their  cha¬ 
rade  because  of  a  general  reluctance 
to  challenge  them — no  matter  how 
outrageous  their  stories.  Bmkett 
harshly  criticizes  reporters  who  write 
that  someone  is  a  decorated  Vietnam 
veteran,  or  even  a  former  POW,  sim¬ 
ply  because  that  person  says  he  is. 


PmuiBeumr 


THROUGH  THE  VALLEY: 

Vietnam,  1967-1968,  by  James  F. 
Humphries.  335  pages.  Lynne 
Rienner  Publishers,  Boulder,  CO. 
1999.  $49.95. 


THE  GENERAL  AND  THE 
JOURNALISTS:  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Charles  Dana  by  Harry  J. 
Maihafer.  320  pages.  Brassey’s: 
Washington,  DC.  1998.  $24.95. 


DEATH  OR  GLORY:  The 
Legacy  of  the  Crimean  War  by 

Robert  B.  Edgerton.  288  pages. 
Westview  Press,  Boulder,  CO. 
1999.  $22.50. 


Through  the  Valley  details  the  US  Army  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade’s  batdes  and 
small-unit  actions  in  South  Vietnam  from  1967  to  1968.  Although  the  book  has 
some  excellent  first-hand  accounts  of  close  combat  in  Vietnam,  one  must  wade 
through  often-mundane  detail  to  get  to  them.  Following  the  action  is  difficult,  in 
part  because  the  names  of  the  soldiers  involved  in  the  fighting  constantly  change, 
which  of  comse  is  not  the  author’s  fault.  The  book  describees  typical  Vietnam 
small-unit  actions — soldiers  running  patrols,  walking  through  rice  paddies,  wad¬ 
ing  through  creeks  and  occasionally  fighting  in  ternlying  close  combat.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  activity  does  not  make  the  book  interesting.  Also,  the  maps  do  not 
show  enough  detail  to  add  clarity.  1  found  it  easy  to  put  dorvn.  — ^MAJ  Craig  A. 
Collier,  USA,  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii 

The  General  and  the  Journalists  explores  the  relationship  between  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  Charles  Dana  and  Horace  Greeley  and  how  mihtary-media  relations  shaped 
Union  strategy  during  the  Civil  War.  Greeley  and  Dana’s  stories  about  Grant’s 
activities  in  the  Western  Theater  launched  him  first  to  coimnand  of  all  Union  armies 
then  into  the  White  House.  Grant  adroitly  managed  his  relationship  with  the  media 
to  improve  northern  public  opinion  without  compromising  operational  security. 
Unfortunately,  Maihafer ’s  narrative  often  hides  the  importance  of  mihtary-media 
relations.  The  book  is  a  loose  biography  of  Grant,  with  occasional  asides  abont 
Greeley  and  Dana.  An  analytical  treatment  of  this  important  and  timely  snbject 
remains  nnwritten. — ILT  Richard  D.  Starnes,  USA,  Cullowhee,  North  Carolina 

Robert  B.  Edgerton  weaves  Crimean  War  events  into  a  cantionary  tale.  No  sonnd 
political  reasons  existed  for  the  war,  bnt  ironically,  the  British  pnblic  strongly  snp- 
ported  it.  Its  popnlarity  infrodnced  changes  in  handling  the  sick  and  wonnded 
and  eventually  led  to  the  Red  Cross’s  founding.  Overall,  however,  the  war  was  a 
sad  affair  pnnctuated  by  poor  plaiming,  worse  execntion  and  callons  indifference 
to  the  conditions  that  surrounded  the  sick  and  wonnded.  Edgerton  gives  fair  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  sides,  and  the  personal  acconnts  are  highly  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening. — ^MAJ  William  T.  Bohne,  US  Army,  Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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Reporters  also  repeat  the  gro¬ 
tesque  and  false  stories  of  soldiers 
routinely  killing  children  and  taking 
ears.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many 
Americans  believe  that  war  crimes 
and  atrocities  were  the  routine  of  the 
US  mihtary  policy  in  Vietnam?  Such 
stories  reinforce  the  negative  but  er¬ 
roneous  stereotypes  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran  in  US  society  today.  As 
Burkett  proves  in  case  after  case, 
many  “Vietnam  veterans”  never  set 
foot  in  Vietnam,  and  some  never 
served  a  single  day  in  uniform. 

If  you  served  in  Vietnam,  read  this 
book.  It  will  make  you  boiling  mad. 
We  owe  “Jug”  Burkett  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  splendid  work. 
Even  if  you  did  not  serve  in  Vietnam, 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  cautionary  tale 
for  the  flihire. 

COL  David  T.  Zabecki,  VSAR, 
7th  Army  Reserve  Command, 
Heidelberg,  Germany 
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HOW  AMERICA  FOUGHT  ITS 
WARS:  Militaiy  Strategy  from  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  Civil 

War  by  Victor  Brooks  and  Robert 
Hohwald.  496  pages.  Combined  Publish¬ 
ing,  Consohocken,  PA.  1999.  S29.95. 


In  How  America  Fought  Its  Wars, 

Victor  Brooks  and  Robert  Hohwald 
announce  their  intention  to  produce 
a  “unique  combination  of  batde  nar¬ 
ratives,  campaign  analysis  and 
speculative  discussion  concerning 
possible  alternatives  to  the  events 
that  actually  occmred  from  1765  to 
1865.”  Since  many  previous  schol¬ 
ars,  historians  and  military  analysts 
have  applied  all  three  of  these  ap¬ 
proaches  often  and  at  length,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  “unique  combina¬ 
tion.” 

Regrettably,  Brooks  and  Hohwald 
fail  to  do  so.  They  devote  216  pages 
of  a  496-page  book  to  the  American 
Civil  War,  smely  the  most  analyzed 
and  discussed  single  conflict  in  US 
history  and  the  snbject  of  thon- 
sands  of  earlier  treatments.  So,  it  is 
no  snrprise  their  “narratives,  cam¬ 
paign  analysis  and  specnlative  dis- 
cnssion”  of  this  corrHict  have  been 


THE  IDEA OFHUMAN 
RIGHTS:  Four  Inquiries  by 

Michael  J.  Perry.  106  pages. 

Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 
1998.  $35.00. 


NEVER  TV  DOUBT:  Remem¬ 
bering  Iwo  Jima  edited  by  Lynn 
Kessler.  288  pages.  The  Naval 
Institute  Press,  Annapolis,  MD. 
1999.  $32.95. 


ALLYTO  ADVERSARY:  An 
Eyewitness  Account  of  Ii'aq’s 
Fall  from  Grace  by  Riek 
Franeona.  188  pages.  Naval 
Institute  Press,  Annapolis,  MD. 
1999.  $27.95. 


The  idea  of  hnman  rights  is  a  popular  20th-century  topic.  Michael  J.  Perry  dis¬ 
cusses  how  religion  and  ethics  play  into  the  snbject,  then  asks  hard  questions. 
Is  it  right  to  kill  a  terrorist’s  child  to  try  to  force  him  to  disclose  where  he  has  hid¬ 
den  a  nuclear  device  in  a  populated  area?  His  other  children  would  meet  the  same 
action  if  he  does  not  tell.  Is  it  right  for  one  or  two  innocent  children  to  die  to  save 
thousands?  Perry  has  done  a  service  to  bring  this  issue  to  mihtary  leaders’  at¬ 
tention  for  thoughtful  discussion.  Every  officer  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
cide  on  human  rights  should  read  this  book  and  think  through  such  dilemmas. 
— ^LTC  Lynn  L.  Sims,  USAR,  Retired,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Never  In  Doubt:  Remembering  Iwo  Jima  is  based  on  oral  history,  which  has  come 
back  into  popular  use.  The  book  relates  first-person  accounts  of  activities  or  ex¬ 
periences,  whether  in  combat  arms,  combat  medical  corpsman,  communications, 
headquarters  and  wounded.  The  closing  two  chapters  are  especially  poignant. 
Because  so  many  aging  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  veterans  are  now  dying, 
it  is  very  important  to  captme  their  experiences  for  posterity. — Richard  Milligan, 
TRADOC  Analysis  Command,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Air  Force  intelligence  officer  and  Middle  East  specialist  Rick  Franeona  was  the 
lead  field  mihtary  interpreter  during  the  Gulf  War  and  helped  write  reports  to  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  unique  insights,  having  befriended  Iraq  officers,  who  are  now  on 
the  other  side  in  the  peace  talks.  This  excellent,  well-written  book  answers  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  US  relationship  with  Iraq  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  Franeona  tells 
of  his  experiences  with  the  Saudi  Arabians,  who  did  not  want  US  soldiers’  waste 
on  Saudi  ground  and  insisted  on  separating  donated  Christian  and  Muslim  blood. 
The  book  also  includes  good  discussions  on  chemical-weapon  and  missile  use, 
social  changes  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel’s  place  in  the  Arab  mind  and  US  Middle  East 
strategy.  — ^LTC  Lynn  L.  Sims,  USA,  Retired,  Richmond,  Virginia 
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covered  elsewhere. 

In  their  “alternative  strategies  and 
ontcomes”  for  the  War  of  1812,  the 
anthors  argne  that  President  James 
Madison’s  government  conld  and 
shonld  have  adopted  Robert 
Fnlton’s  scheme  to  bnild  20  steam 
frigates  and  exploit  “a  technological 
breakthrongh  similar  to  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  airplanes.”  The  anthors  are 
apparently  aware,  althongh  they 
never  mention  it,  of  the  lannching  of 
the  first  US  steam  frigate,  the 
Demologas,  late  in  the  war.  What 
they  ignore  is  the  donbtful  ability  of 
US  shipyards  to  qnickly  prodnce 
nnmbers  of  snch  vessels.  Fnrther- 
more,  despite  Fnlton’s  nnderstand- 
able  enthnsiasm,  the  Demologas 
proved  nnderpowered  and  poorly 
designed  as  a  warship.  Not  nntil  the 
development  of  better  engines  and 
the  screw  propeller  were  practical 
steam-propelled  fighting  ships  bnilt. 

Other  parts  of  the  anthors’  analy¬ 
ses  are  similarly  shallow.  In  discnss- 
ing  the  American  Revolntion,  they 
snggest  that  the  “terrible  experi¬ 
ence”  of  the  Continental  Army  at 
Valley  Forge  was  “mythology” 
since,  althongh  “food  and  clothing 
were  in  short  snpply,  temperatmes 
were  in  the  high  30s  and  low  40s” 
with  “slightly  below  normal  snow¬ 
fall.”  This  contention  is  monnmen- 
tally  obtnse.  Clearly  Brooks  and 
Hohwald  have  no  conception  of 
what  it  is  like  to  live  ontdoors  with 
inadeqnate  food  and  clothing  in  tem- 
peratnres  only  10  degrees  above 
freezing  for  a  period  of  months. 
They  seem  to  have  never  heard  of 
hypothermia. 

The  anthors  also  seem  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  “coincidence”  that 
President  Abraham  Lincoln’s  term  of 
office  coincided  closely  with  the 
length  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  fairly 
obvions  to  most  historians  that 
Lincoln’s  election  was  a  proximate 
canse  of  the  war  and  his  assassina¬ 
tion  an  immediate  resnlt  of  the  Union 
victory.  No  coincidence  is  involved. 

The  scholarship  behind  the  book 
is  a  mystery.  No  biographical  infor¬ 
mation  is  offered  on  the  anthors,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  jndge  their  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  credentials. 
At  several  points  they  do  refer  to  the 
vast  amonnt  of  research  and  “exten¬ 
sive  examination  of  docnments”  and 
their  “extensive  nse  of  the  memoirs 


of  significant  leaders.”  However,  at 
no  point  do  they  make  any  specific 
reference  to  any  sonrce  material  or 
connect  it  in  any  direct  way  with  the 
body  of  the  text.  They  provide  no 
footnotes,  no  endnotes  or  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  only  a  perfunctory  index. 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  evaluate 
the  scholarship  involved  or  to  judge 
the  value  or  even  the  nahire  of  their 
sources. 

In  choosing  “how  America  fought 
its  wars”  as  a  subject,  the  authors 
are  working  well-ploughed  ground 
indeed.  Since  they  offer  no  original 
accounts,  special  insights  or  new 
methods,  and  since  they  demon¬ 
strate  a  wide  but  shallow  grasp  of 
American  mihtary  history,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  book  was  written  at  all. 

LTC  Thomas  K  Adams, 
USA,  Retired, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 


THE  BLACK  CIYH.  WAR  SOL¬ 
DIERS  OF  ILLINOIS:  The  Story  of 
the  Twenty-Ninth  U.S.  Colored  In¬ 
fantry  by  Edward  A.  Miller  Jr.  267  pages. 
University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  SC.  1998.  $29.95. 

American  poet  Walt  Whitman 
once  stated  that  the  interior  history 
of  the  Civil  War  soldier  would  never 
be  told.  Though  Whitman’s  assess¬ 
ment  is  generally  Rue,  in  The  Black 
Civil  War  Soldiers  of  Illinois,  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Miller  offers  an  interpretive 
rapprochement  through  a  new  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Black  29th  US  Colored 
Infantry,  a  unit  formed  in  Illinois. 
Yet,  this  book  is  not  simply  a  regi¬ 
mental  history;  it  is  a  deeper  study 
of  the  lives  of  Black  recruits  in  the 


Civil  War  era  and  a  journey  into  the 
hinterlands  of  American  racial  pathos. 

Throughout  this  study.  Miller 
explores  the  biographies  of  indi¬ 
vidual  soldiers,  revealing  their  often 
convoluted  histories.  Miller  uncov¬ 
ered  interesting  and  valuable  demo¬ 
graphic  and  socioeconomic  data  dm- 
ing  his  research,  which  not  only 
expands  om  knowledge  of  the  Black 
soldier  but  also  the  cultme  of  the 
29th’s  white  officers,  whom  their  fel¬ 
low  Union  soldiers  often  unduly 
prejudged  as  incompetent. 

The  29th’s  only  substantial  com¬ 
bat  experience  came  at  the  ill-fated 
Batde  of  the  Crater,  Petersbmg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  the  employment  of 
Black  regiments  was  uirfairly  blamed 
for  battlefield  failmes.  Many  in  the 
North  pinned  the  responsibility  for 
the  disaster  on  supposedly  inferior 
Black  troops,  but  Mller’s  historiog¬ 
raphy  yields  a  saner  assessment 
through  a  detailed  account  of  the 
batde. 

At  the  war’s  end,  instead  of  dis¬ 
banding,  the  29th  was  brought  up  to 
full  strength  and  marched  to  Texas  to 
meet  a  perceived  threat  from  French 
encroachment  into  Mexico.  Life  was 
“difficult,  food  shortages  common 
and  medical  care  inadequate”;  many 
died  of  privation.  The  men  of  the 
29th  performed  with  proficiency  on 
a  par  with  their  white  comrades,  but 
national  incredulity  would  persist 
with  attitudes  exemplified  by  “a  mix 
of  pity,  paternalism,  condescension 
and  racial  superiority.” 

Miller  notes  that  60  percent  of  the 
29th’s  officers  and  men  filed  for  pen¬ 
sions.  Many  claims  for  compensa¬ 
tion  based  on  service-related  disabili¬ 
ties  were  exaggerated  or  downright 
fraudulent.  No  doubt  many  were 
motivated  by  extreme  poverty.  Re¬ 
gardless,  these  soldiers  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  military  service  with  “de¬ 
votion  and  competence.” 

MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier,  VSAF, 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
Arizona 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 
QUIZ  AND  FACT  BOOK  by  Jonathan 
N.  Halt  272  pages.  Taylor  Publishing 
Company,  Dallas,  TX.  1999.  $14.95. 

\^en  did  John  Adams  write,  “It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 
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and  parade,  with  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and 
illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time 
fonvard,  forevermore?”  What  song 
did  the  British  Army  band  play  as  it 
marched  out  of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  to 
formally  surrender  on  19  October 
1781?  Why  is  the  Batde  of  Saratoga 
considered  the  turning  point  of  the 
war?  What  batde,  fought  in  South 
Carolina  on  17  January  1781,  has 
been  frequently  compared  to 
Hannibal’s  victory  over  the  Romans 
at  Caimae?  How  many  naval  ves¬ 
sels  did  the  British  have  at  the  start 
of  the  war? 

Students,  teachers,  trivia  buffs 
and  historians  will  enjoy  Jonathan 
Hall’s  600-plus  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  in  The  Revolutionary  War 
Quiz  and  Fact  Book  about  “the  de¬ 
fining  event  that  established  the 
foundation  of  this  country  and  its 
rise  to  greatness.”  Hall  includes 
questions  and  answers  on  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  War  years,  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  interwar  years  from 
1783  to  1811,  the  War  of  1812  and 
naval  facts  and  actions  on  the  high 
seas.  The  work,  organized  chrono¬ 
logically,  covers  the  period’s  mihtary, 
social  and  political  history.  There  are 
three  appendixes:  Revolutionary 
War  battle  casualties.  War  of  1812 
battle  casualties  and  a  list  of  ships, 
naval  guns  and  captains  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Navy.  A  chronology,  bibli¬ 
ography,  index  and  photo  credits 
support  the  text. 

For  those  still  pondering  the 
questions:  Congress  first  voted  for 
Hemy  Lee’s  resolution  for  indepen¬ 
dence  by  a  vote  of  12  for  and  none 
against,  with  New  York  abstaining, 
on  2  July  1776.  According  to  leg¬ 
end,  the  British  band  played  “The 
World  Turned  Upside  Down.”  After 
British  Major  General  John  Burg- 
oyne’s  surrender  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga,  France  decided  to  enter 
the  war  against  England.  The  Battle 
of  Cowpens  is  frequently  compared 
to  Harmibal’s  victory  at  Carmae.  En¬ 
gland  began  the  war  as  the  world’s 
greatest  military  power  with  270 
ships  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

MAJ  Glenn  E.  Gntting, 
ARNQ 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


WnH  THE  GERMAN  GUNS:  Fom 

Years  on  the  Western  Front,  by 
Herbert  Sulzbach.  256  pages.  Leo  Coo¬ 
per,  London.  1998.  First  printed  in  Ger¬ 
man  in  1935.  $39.95. 

World  War  1  memoirs  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Front  still  have  a  curious  fasci¬ 
nation,  although  almost  a  century 
separates  us  from  the  horrific  events 
of  1914-1918.  Among  the  millions 
mobilized  to  serve  in  the  trenches, 
hundreds  of  highly  educated  men 
graphically  recorded  their  experi¬ 
ences.  Men  like  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
Robert  Ranke  Graves,  Edmund 
Blunden,  Henri  Barbusse  and  Erich 
Maria  Remarque  used  realism,  irony 
and  grisly  detail  to  blow  away  any 
19th  Century  illusions  of  the  glory 
and  romance  of  battle.  Their  work 
represented  something  new  in  West¬ 
ern  literatme  and  something  new  in 
the  way  Western  civilization  looked 
at  warfare. 

Western  Front  memoirs  fall  into 
two  groups.  The  largest  and  most 
well  known  might  be  called  the  “in¬ 
nocence  meets  horrible  reality” 
school.  Represented  by  authors  like 
Sassoon  and  Remarque,  it  has  an  al¬ 
most  prurient  appeal.  As  when 
watching  the  replay  of  a  terrible  ac¬ 
cident,  we  already  know  how  the 
story  will  play  out.  The  idealistic 
schoolboy  marches  off  with  visions 
of  valor  and  national  honor.  Soon 
he  is  coirfronted  with  the  futility  and 
carnage  of  the  Western  Front.  By 
the  book’s  end,  he  is  doing  his  best 
to  maintain  sanity,  having  discarded 


any  hatred  of  the  enemy  or  concep¬ 
tions  of  blind  patriotism. 

The  other  school,  less  well  repre¬ 
sented  and  of  considerably  less  lit¬ 
erary  significance,  might  be  called 
the  “new  man  forged  in  the  cmcible 
of  war”  school.  The  school’s  most 
conspicuous  exemplar  is  Ernst 
Juenger.  In  his  famous  autobio¬ 
graphical  book.  The  Storm  of  Steel 
(Howard  Fertig,  New  York,  1996, 
$13.00),  Juenger  describes  his  evolu¬ 
tion  from  an  immature  youth  to  a 
rock-hard  storm  trooper.  He  found 
french  warfare  exhilarating,  offering 
the  spirit  of  tme  comradeship,  free¬ 
dom  from  the  constraints  of  materi¬ 
alist  society  and  spiritual  renewal 
based  on  patriotic  sacrifice. 

At  first  glance,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  put  Herbert  Sulzbach’s 
With  the  German  Guns  in  the  second 
category  of  war  memoir.  Sulzbach 
spent  four  years  on  the  Western 
Front,  apparently  without  wavering 
in  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
Imperial  Germany.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Iron  Cross  First  Class  dm- 
ing  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  commis¬ 
sioned  from  the  ranks  and  was  bat¬ 
talion  adjutant  by  war’s  end. 
Throughout  the  conflict,  he  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  close  friendships  built  in 
shared  adversity,  marveled  at  the 
steadfastness  of  the  common  soldier 
and  wrote  with  pride  of  Germany’s 
powers  of  resistance  against  a  world 
of  enemies. 

In  the  last  month  of  war,  with  revo¬ 
lution  brewing  in  Germany,  he  com¬ 
mented  bitterly,  “So  now,  while  the 
people  at  home  have  already 
dropped  out  of  the  race,  we  chaps 
out  here  intend  to  show  that  the  old 
power  of  resistance  is  still  alive;  and 
what  a  contrast  there  is  between  all 
this  and  what  is  going  on  at  home.” 
Passages  like  this  caused  the  Nazi 
Parly  to  give  the  book  high  praise 
when  it  appeared  in  1935;  that  is,  un¬ 
til  the  Nazis  discovered  Sulzbach’s 
Jewish  background.  Sulzbach  was 
forced  to  flee  his  homeland  and  by 
1940  had  joined  the  British  Army  to 
fight  against  the  nation  he  had 
served  so  loyally. 

This  is  a  highly  readable  account 
of  a  soldier’s  day-to-day  life  during 
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a  long  and  terrible  war.  In  particn- 
lar,  two  things  are  striking:  Snlz- 
back’s  emotional  endnrance  and  the 
sheer  “mechanized”  horror  of  Mat- 
erialschlacht  in  the  last  months  of 
the  war.  In  Jnly  1918,  he  wrote,  “1 
don’t  know  the  word  indicating  the 
difference  in  degree  reqnired  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  wholly  crazy  artillery  fire 
which  the  French  tnm  on  for  the  at¬ 
tack  in  the  morning.  The  word  ‘hell’ 
expresses  something  tender  and 
peaceful  compared  with  what  is  start¬ 
ing  here  and  now.” 

fa  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front 
(Little  Brown  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1929,  $24.95),  Remarque  kills  off  his 
protagonist’s  friends  as  a  literary  de¬ 
vice  to  emphasize  the  hopelessness 
broughtonby  the  war.  InSulzbach’s 
book,  it  is  no  device;  virtually  every 


one  of  his  friends  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

LTC  Scott  Stephenson, 
Combat  Studies  Institute, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  WRONG  WAR:  Why  We  Lost 
in  Vietnam  by  Jeffrey  Record.  217 
pages.  Naval  Institute  Press,  Annapolis, 
MD.  1998.  $27.95. 

The  United  States  went  to  war  in 
Vietnam  for  the  noble  purpose  of 
saving  South  Vietnam  from  commu¬ 
nism.  In  April  1975  the  United  States 
withdrew  from  South  Vietnam  as 
North  Vietnamese  tanks  entered 
Saigon.  The  United  States  had  failed 
in  its  initial  objective  of  saving  the 
south  from  a  communist  takeover. 
Jefhey  Record  explains  why  it  failed 


in  The  Wrong  War. 

Record  lists  reasons  for  defeat: 
US  policy  makers  misinterpreted 
“the  significance  and  nahire  of  the 
struggle”;  policy  makers  underesti¬ 
mated  “the  enemy’s  tenacity  and 
fighting  power”;  decision  makers 
overestimated  “US  political  stamina 
and  military  effectiveness”;  South 
Vietnam  was  not  “politically  com¬ 
petitive”;  US  civihan  leaders  intmded 
on  “professional  military  preroga¬ 
tives”;  military  strategy  was  faulty; 
and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  new 
here.  Many  analysts  have  reached 
the  same  conclusions.  Only  re¬ 
cently  with  the  publication  of  H.R. 
McMaster’s  Dereliction  of  Duty 
(HarperCollins,  New  York,  1997, 
$27.50)  has  the  bmeaucratic  infight¬ 
ing  and  resulting  impotence  of  the 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  been  added  to 
the  list  of  reasons  for  failnre. 

The  book’s  strength  is  Record’s 
compilahon  of  all  the  reasons  for  fail¬ 
nre  into  one  highly  readable  book. 
He  finds  blame  for  all  involved.  He 
agrees  with  anthors  snch  as  Philip 
Davidson,  Andrew  Krepinevich  and 
Harry  Snmmers  abont  the  failnre  of 
the  US  military  to  adopt  a  strategy 
that  wonld  meet  the  conditions  faced. 
He  agrees  with  Bmce  Palmer  that  the 
US  failed  to  develop  the  Sonth  Viet¬ 


namese  military  to  the  point  that  it 
conld  assnme  the  fighting  and  paci¬ 
fication  effort.  He  also  agrees  with 
those  who  take  civilian  leaders  to 
task  for  their  nnwillingness  to  divert 
attention  and  resonrces  from  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  to  bolster  the  will  of  the 
American  people  by  convincing 
them  the  war  was  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States.  As  with 
many  other  analysts,  he  castigates 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  his 
failme  to  mobilize  the  reserves. 


The  qnestion  of  whether  the 
United  States  conld  have  sncceeded 
in  Vietnam  is  one  raised  by  many 
analysts.  Record  conclndes  that  the 
US  conld  have  denied  a  commnnist 
victory  only  by  maintaining  a  more 
or  less  permanent  presence  in  Sonth 
Vietnam.  Althongh  this  is  not  the 
focns  of  the  book,  more  than  two 
paragraphs  on  the  qnestion  wonld 
have  added  a  valnable  dimension. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper,  USA, 
Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


"^letters 


Ship  Misidentified 

The  photo  caption  on  page  9  of 
Colonel  David  W.  Kmeger’s  No- 
vember-December  1999  article 
“Obstacles  to  Manenver”  mis- 
identifies  the  ship  as  the  USS 
Princeton  (CG  59)  after  striking  a 
mine  dnring  Operation  Desert 


Storm.  The  photo  actnally  shows 
the  USS  Stark  (FFG  31)  after  being 
stmck  by  an  Iraqi  missile  dnring 
the  Iran-lraq  tanker  war.  These  are 
totally  different  sitnations  that  oc- 
cnrred  at  different  times  involving 
different  classes  of  ships.  Granted, 
the  Stark  photo  is  mnch  more  dra¬ 


matic,  bnt  it  does  not  belong  with 
the  article. 

CDR  Richard  Payne, 
US  Army  War  College, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  PA 

Editor's  note 

We  regret  the  error.  MR 
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DJMO 

In  its  continuing 
efforts  to  engage 
international  staff 
colleges  and  to 
enliance  its  joint  and 
mill  ti  n  ati  0  n  al  fo  cu  s 
for  training.  DJMO  is 
sponsoring  a  pilot  program 
111  tlie  area  of  combined  training 
between  CGSC  and  the  Australian 
Command  and  Staff  College  The  program 
will  provide  an  opportimity  for  intern  ati  on  al 
interaction  during  the  annual  PRAIRIE 
WARRIOR  exercise  and  dimiig  several  video 
teleconferences  (VTC)  A  small  number  of 
Australian  Staff  College  students  will  visit 
PRAIRIE  WARRIOR  tins  year  to  observe 
multinational  staff  training  Sepai'ately,  a 
senes  of  tliree  VTCs  will  provide  interactive 
discourse  and  discussion  of  secunty  issues  of 
mutual  interest  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  The 
curnculum  is  rounded  out  witli  student- 
selected  region  Studies  and  joint  eledives 
Ten  CGSOC  students  currently  enrolled  m  a 
Pacific  Regional  Advanced  Application 
Course  will  participate  A  decision  to  conduct 
tins  pro  gram  i  s  exp  ect  ed  shortly 

The  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF) 
program  is  making  gi'eat  stndes  m  its  first  year 
at  CGSOC  Tlie  program  was  specifically 
designed  to  advance  the  professional 
education  of  SOF  officers  in  botli  SOF- 
specific  topics  and  SOF- conventional 
integration  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
conflict  SOF- specific  areas  are  examined  m 
tlie  Advanced  SOF  and  S3/XO/ODB  courses 
Botli  rely  heavily  on  SOF  SME  guest  speakers 
to  expand  on  current,  relevant  and  sometimes- 
contro versial  topics  SMEs  include 
USCINCSOC,  SOCOM  component  com¬ 
manders,  SF  group  and  battalion  commanders, 
and  key  SOF  personnel  atDOD,  JCS,  SOCOM 
and  USASOC  Integration  witli  conventional 
forces  IS  concentrated  m  tliree  SOF  PRAIRIE 
WARRIOR  planning  seminars  and  a 
subsequent  BCTP-nui  ex  erase  Also,  SOF 
and  conventional  issues  are  explored  in  other 
SOF-focused  program  courses,  which  include 
Information  Operations,  GCCS  and  Coips 
Operations,  plus  Roots  of  War  and  Targeting 


for  tlie  PSYOP  and 
CA  tracks  Hie  CGSC 
SOF  faculty  is  reviewing 
tliese  courses  to  update  SOF 
program  reqiurenieiits  for 
AY  2000-01  and,  possibly, 
to  add  an  entire  area  of 
concenti'ation  (AOC)  for 
Special  Forces  officers  at 
^  CGSOC  Comments  fi'oiii 
tlie  field  are  always  welcome. 
POCisLTCMai-k  Beattie  (DSN  552-4224)  or 
LTC Jim  Starshak (DSN  552-4223) 

From  14  tlirougli  25  January  2000,  LTC 
Kevin  Pochards,  Strategic  Studies  Division, 
DJMO,  and  Greg  Flick,  tlie  Deputy  Chief  of 
International  Military  Affairs,  USARPAC 
visited  tlie  Philippines,  Singapore,  Tliai  and 
Malay  Command  and  Staff  Colleges  to 
coordinate  curnculum  development  exchan¬ 
ges,  briefings  and  dates  for  a  sub  sequent  visit 
by  an  SME  exAaiige  (SMEE)  team  fi-oiii 
CGSC  sclieduled  fortius  spnng 


CSI 

Tlie  Combat  Studies  Institute  has  several 
key  activities  planned  over  the  course  of 
several  months  The  first  of  tliese  was  tiie 
induction  on  23  Febmai'y  of  General 
(Retired)  Cohn  Powell  into  the  Fort 
Leavenwortii  Hall  of  Fame  As  part  of  tlie 
CGSOC  guest  speaker  program,  CSI  hosted 
Colonel  (Retired)  Bany  Bndger  on  2S 
February  and  Master  Seargent  Paul  Howe  on 
5  Apnl  Bndger  discussed  his  years  as  a 
POW  111  N  0  rtii  Vi  etn  am,  an  d  H  owe  rel  ate  d  In  s 
expenences  as  a  Delta  Force  member  dunng 
tile  “Black  Hawk  Down”  incident  in  Somalia 
From  1  tlirougli  10  Apnl,  Robert  Baumann 
and  Geoiige  Gawrych  will  ti'avel  to  Bosnia  to 
conduct  research  on  US  Aniiy  activities  in 
support  of  a  study  financed  tlirougli  the  US 
Institute  of  Peace  From  1  tlirougli  1 2  May, 
CSI  will  conduct  its  annual  Military  History 
Instructor’ s  Course  for  ROT C,  Aniiy  Preserve 
School,  Aniiy  Service  School  and  National 
Guard  OCS  history  mstnuttors  Tliere  are 
only  40  spaces  available,  so  tiiose  interested 
need  to  gettiieirbidsmsoon 
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